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Twilight Zone, 2 YW-WYP, a Brogden introduction, 
shown by Eve Robertson, won Best in Show at Callaway 
Gardens. (Knierim photo) 


A SEASON TOO SOON 


Mrs. Herman L. McKenzie, Madison, Mississippi 

“The Tidewater show cancelled!” we exclaimed in disbelief when the 
word got out. “All the flowers are gone already?” This was truly a shaking 
of the foundations. One of the premier daffodil shows of the ADS season, 
often leading the nation with numbers of blooms, with nearly 1,700 
daffodils just two seasons ago—cancelled because the flowers were gone. 
Earth-shattering! 

A perfect season rarely happens. Weather-interrupted seasons happen 
all the time. Occasionally we are visited by that most dreaded of 
calamities, the very late season, when we must rely on southern exhibitors 
and early varieties to save the shows. 
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In 1990, we experienced that other disaster—the very early season. 

Here in central Mississippi we felt it full force. For a year or two we’d 
planned and planted for the Callaway Gardens Convention, confident 
that this time we would have entry after entry for a National Show, We had 
the flowers—the last week in February! Even our own show, at Clinton on 
March 17, had to be rescued by northerners- North Mississippi, North 
Louisiana, and especially, this year, North Alabama, 

But daffodils, and daffodil seasons, to paraphrase Mr. Faulkner, not 
only endure but also prevail. And 1990 saw thirty-six excellent ADS 
shows, with 22,880 blooms in 12,541 entries. Not bad, when a bit of mental 
arithmetic reveals what the addition of a normal Tidewater show’s blooms 
would have given, not to mention the also “flowers all gone” Chapel Hill 
cancellation, and the Mid-South show in Memphis, which was a victim well 
in advance, because the Convention show took its date. Easily 25,000 
blooms. But that would be talking of a perfect season, something to be 
hoped for but rarely experienced. 

The always-strong Maryland Daffodil Society Show in Baltimore, on 
the late side of mid-season, topped the national this year with 1,327 
blooms, in 671 exhibits. The National Convention Show as Callaway 
Gardens had by far the largest separate number of exhibits, 792, with the 
premier collection classes and the natural tendency of exhibitors to go for 
the big ribbons. 

The other thousand-blooms shows included the National, with 1,273; 
closely followed by Washington with 1,268 and the second largest number 
of exhibits, 672; and the CODS Show in Columbus with 1,028 blooms. 

The weather didn’t make it easy for anyone, Elaine Campbell, 
reporting on the #1 Baltimore show, noted, “In spite of Mother Nature’s 
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adverse effects—one week of record-breaking 95-degree heat in early 
March, followed by several heavy freezes, much wind and some rain, the 
show was a great success.” 

Many other examples of triumph over adversity filtered through the 
comments. At Princess Anne, Cathaleen Coulbourn and Lou Whittington 
commented, “For the first time in 25 years, the day started with snow but 
ended with brilliant sunshine and good quality bloom.” 

Rodney Armstrong, writing from Texas, was grateful that “...a 
beautiful day, after torrential rains and tornadoes, brought many visitors 
to the show.” And if ever a group deserved good weather in 1990, it would 
be the Texas group, after the 1989 sleet storm that ravaged the judging 
school and wiped out the show. 

Bad weather even made some groups appreciate their late blessings. 
In Nashville, Sue Zapp said, “Everyone was surprised and pleased to have 
as many blooms as did show up, with a warm February and two hard 
freezes in March, bringing a season peak two to three weeks early for our 
April show date. ” She added a note of gratitude for the Ohio visitors who 
brought many excellent blooms. It’s that “Somebody always comes” 
syndrome that saves small shows, from southern Mississippi to northern 
Minnesota. 

Mary Rutledge added, concerning the Chillicothe Show, “With all of 
the freezing weather before the show, the intense color of cultivars such 
as Vulcan, Creag Dubh, and Jetfire was outstanding.” 

One positive weather report must be post-scripted, Barbara 
DeZalduondo, writing of the show during Nantucket’s Daffodil Weekend, 
was able to say on April 30, “Because of favorable weather and growing 
interest among community members, there was an extraordinary number 
and variety of cultivars.” 


THE QUINN MEDAL 


“Just who was Carey Quinn?” asked the star member of my Academic 
Competition team, noticing my silver medal as I was passing our a 
discussion test in Honors English. He was probably afraid that would be a 
toss-up question at that afternoon’s practice. 

It was a good exercise in conciseness for me to explain the Judge’s 
motivating and long-reaching influence on the future of the daffodil and 
daffodil organizations in the United States, because show visitors and 
even exhibitors ask this question, also. 

Judge Quinn grew more than 1,000 varieties of daffodils in his 
Maryland garden. He was the founder of the Washington Daffodil Society, 
which was the ancestor of the ADS, and was the first president of the 
American Daffodil Society. His excellent book, Daffodils Outdoors and 
In, in 1959, the first American book on daffodils in fifty years, brought me 
and, 1 am sure, many, many others, to the growing of this beautiful flower. 

The highest award given in ADS shows is the Carey E. Quinn Silver 
Medal, for a collection of 24 daffodils from at least five divisions, with each 
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flower scoring at least 90. An exhibitor may win the medal only once; 
repeat winners are awarded the Quinn Ribbon. At National shows, the 
Quinn Gold Medal is awarded; several exhibitors, including this year’s 
winner, Kathy Andersen, have been consistently successful in this class 
and have won several Gold Quinn ribbons. 

Kathy’s Quinn winner at Callaway Gardens showed the influence of a 
season arriving too soon. Where long-range predictions had suggested 
that the winner of this particular class would come from Atlanta or 
Nashville, or points in between or parallel in latitude, the 1990 Quinn 
winner in actuality was a superb collection of Divisions 1 and 6 from a 
Delaware Garden. Kathy staged cyclamineuses Rapture, Killdeer, Swift, 
Willet, Titania, Chickadee, and Backchat with Trumpets Satsuma, Arctic 
Gold, Portfolio, Glenfarclass, POPS Legacy, Vigil, Lancelot, Couth and 
Golden Sovereign. An intriguing last line was simply Sldg. 83-6-2. Does 
this mean that completing many years of time-consuming administrative 
duties for the ADS is going to give Kathy time to become an outstanding 
hybridizer as well? 

Kathy also won the Quinn Ribbon, this one silver, at the Delaware 
Valley Society Show at Longwood Gardens. This collection, four weeks 
later, focused on twelve Division 2 flowers: Reference Point, Gull, 
Honduras, River Queen, Pastiche, High Society , Presidential Pink, Vernal 
Prince, Liverpool Festival, Shearwater, Arndilly, one of the magnificent 
Murry Evans W/2 pink seedlings, and another Andersen seedling, 
80/73/1. 

Two exhibitors won their Quinn Silver Medals during 1990: Steve 
Vinisky at the early Walnut Creek Show and Dave Karnstedt in Roseville, 
Minnesota, at season’s end. 

Steve’s early-season Quinn Medal winner included a dozen Division 2 
daffodils—Twicer, Cool Flame, Loch Lundie, Conestoga, Golden Amber, 
Rhapsody, Nancy Reagan, Pink Valley, Golden Aura, Yam Hill, Voltage, 
and Hambledon, plus the rare and delightful species T.ochroleucus and 
three Sid DuBose seedlings. 

Dave, at the Minnesota Daffodil Society Show, won his Quinn Silver 
Medal with elegant trumpets, Cataract, Bravoure, Occasionally, 
Standfast, and Chiloquin, plus large-cups Gull, Daydream, and Flash 
Affair, small-cups Rimmon and Dateline, and the Duncan cyclamineus 
Cha-Cha. 

Two exhibitors won a pair of Quinn Silver ribbons in 1990: Donna 
Dietsch in the Nashville and Akron shows, and Helen Haskell in 
Morristown and also in Greenwich. In Nashville Donna staged a dozen 
Division 2 flowers; at the later-season Akron Show her winner included 
eight 3’s: Ballydorn 75/3a/3, Mint Cup, Dr. Hugh, Firgrove, Reckless, 
Eyecatcher, Ringdaddy and Oykel. 

Helen Haskell’s two winners included many very new cultivars, 
including Bellbroughton, Pink Silk, Bittern, Bard, Chaste, Mill Grove and 
Epitome in Morristown, and, at Greenwich, cutting across seven divisions, 
eight from Division 3: Princess Zaide, Loch Trool, Angel, Purbeck, 
Howard’s Way, Goose Green, Our Tempie, and Dunley Hall. 
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A diversity of 2’s was the key to a Quinn ribbon for five other exhibitors 
in 1990 ADS shows. At Chambersburg, Marie Hartman had 16 large-cups, 
including Conestoga and Resplendent, both ot which were having a very 
good year. Outstanding in Helen Link’s Quinn winner at Indianapolis were 
seventeen 2’s, including Twilight Zone, West Virginia, Pink Wing, and 
Casterbridge being especially noteworthy. 

In Columbus, Phyllis Hess staged sixteen 2’s, blending whites such as 
Gulf and Williamsburg and River Queen with the bright colors of Fly Half 
and Loch Mayberry and Torridon. Marie Bozievich’s Quinn winner at the 
Washington show featured Raspberry Ring, Rory’s Glen, Touch of Silver, 
Fire Rim, Cool Flame, Springwood, and High Point. In Cleveland, Daniel 
Bellinger used some very well-grown older cultivars, including Dromona, 
Amber Castle, Golden Amber, St. Keverne, Ice Wings, and a 1951 
Richardson 2 Y-O, Spelter, for his Quinn ribbon. 

Underscoring the early-early season, in Hernando, Mississippi, Leslie 
Anderson won a silver Quinn ribbon with nine 3’s, Altruist, On Edge, 
Silent Beauty, Patchit, Daluaine, Dr. Hugh, Ferndown, Sabine Hay, 
Glendarrach, and two 9’s, Minuet and Killearnan. To have 3’s the third 
week in March, or 9’s at all, is a wonder in Mississippi most seasons, but 
not this one. 


THE WATROUS MEDAL 

No one in today’s daffodil world has to ask, “For whom was the 
Watrous Medal named?” To know Roberta Watrous is to understand the 
phrase “living legend.” Her lifelong work with the miniatures enriched a 
whole facet of daffodil growing and showing. 

The silver Watrous Medal is awarded at ADS shows to a collection of 
twelve miniature daffodils representing at least three divisions, each of 
which must score at least 90. The difficulty of this achievement is shown by 
the fact that the Gold Watrous Medal, given only at national convention 
shows, was one of the only two classes for which there was no winner at 
Callaway Gardens. 

During the puzzling 1990 season, pine silver Watrous Medals were 
won by six different exhibitors. Helen Link was a triple winner, earning 
Watrous ribbons in Bowling Green, Indianapolis, and Chicago. Bob 
Spotts scored a California double, taking Watrous ribbons both in Walnut 
Creek and also Fortuna. 

Two exhibitors, Anne Donnell Smith in Baltimore and Nancy Pilipuf in 
Roseville, were winners of the silver Watrous Medal, signifying their first 
victory in this class. Anne’s collection included Hawera, Xit, Jumblie, 
Pixie’s Sister, Segovia, Minnow, canaliculatus, tenuior, N. t. albus, N. t. 
concolor , and N. rupicola. Nancy also exhibited Hawera, Xit, Pixie’s 
Sister, Jumblie, and N. t. a/bus, plus Sundial, Clare, Rikki, Paula Cottell, 
Pencrebar, Sun Disc, and N. scoberulus. These cultivars might well serve 
as a beginner’s shopping list for the serious newcomer to the world of 
miniatures. 

The key words for Bob Spotts’ two winners were “species” and 
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“seedlings.” In Walnut Creek he used seven species and his seedling 
84-67-1 (N. t. ctlbus x Sabine Hay), a 5 Y-Y which won the Miniature Rose. 
For the Fortuna show he selected four species, and three of his own 
seedlings plus one of Helen Links. Named cultivars he used included 
Hummingbird twice, Quince, Ficoblanco, Sundial, Xit, Segovia, and Fairy 
Chimes. 

Helen Link’s very successful 1990 season foretells, weather permitting, 
a visual delight for all the visitors to the Link garden as a part of the 1991 
Indianapolis Convention. One example of this success is her three 
Watrous silver ribbons during the season, in Bowling Green, Indianapolis, 
and at the Chicago Botanical Garden. 

In the first two, Helen used one or more flowers from her spectacular 
cross 1670, Fairy Circle * N. jonquilla. In Bowling Green, she added six 
species daffodils. Among her other selections were Junior Miss, Flyaway, 
Paula Cottell, Icicle, Fairy Chimes, and Sennocoke, More to come about 
that cross #1670! 

At the Nashville Show, Alice Wray Taylor’s Watrous ribbon winner list 
read like a “Best Miniatures readily available” roster: Kidling, Stafford, 
April Tears, Hawera, Flomay, Rikki, Clare, Segovia, Chit Chat, Paula 
Cottell, Bobbysoxer, and Demure. 

In Cleveland, Mrs. Hubert Bourne won a Watrous ribbon with Fairy 
Chimes, Stafford, April Tears, Sun Disc, Hawera, Bobby Soxer, Segovia, 
Bebop, Rikki, Clare, Chit Chat, and N. t. pulchellus. 

THE BRONZE RIBBON 

This award can be won, at the ultimate, by only nine exhibitors in a 
given year. This year there was one. Libby Frey won a Bronze Ribbon, for 
a blue ribbon collection of vase of three blooms each of 12 standard 
cultivars, in the Midwest Regional at Indianapolis. The timing of growing, 
the selection, and the critical staging of a Bronze make it a time- 
consuming triumph, not to mention finding a Regional show. 

For her winning entry, Libby selected her favorite daffodils, all of them 
my favorites, too, from her Bloomington garden. Included were 
Saberwing, Phantom, Liberty Bells, Oryx, Beauty Tip, Stratosphere, 
Ashmore, Lyles, Starmount, Chiloquin, Silent Valley, and Top Notch. 

. .. ONLY AT THE NATIONAL 

The National Convention Show is a season highlight for competitors. 
We hope and dream of dates and weather combining to permit just a few 
ribbons stamped “National.” We plan for entries for those special classes 
whose ribbons turn magically into medals or trophies at the National. We 
search the atlas and the data bank for proper entries for the foreign 
classes. And if we are hybridizers, we set out sights on even higher things. 

Fittingly, Bill Pannill was the winner of the Tuggle Trophy, named in 
memory of his neighbor, the late Harry I. Tuggle, Jr. This class is for vases 
of three stems each of twelve cultivars of standard daffodils from at least 
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three divisions. Bill’s winning group included his own Lizzie Hop, 
Bloemendaal, New Penny, Lara, Javelin, Woods Pink, Rim Ride, and five 
of his seedlings. 

Bill also won the coveted Grant and Amy Mitsch Trophy for the best 
vase of three stems of one standard daffodil seedling, exhibited by the 
originator. This year’s winner was #72-41 (Broughshane * Rose Royal), a 2 
W-WYY. 


Mary Lou Gripshover was the winner of the John and Betty Larus 
Trophy with her vase of three stems of her miniature daffodil seedling 
#73-6 (Small Talk * N. cyclamineus ), a 6 YOY. Mary Lou also won the 
Carncairn Trophy, for five standard daffodils, one stem each, bred in 
Ireland, Her quintet included Arctic Gold, Red Rum, Olympic Gold, 
Seafarer, and Greenholm. 

Kathy Andersen was this year’s undisputed champion of the Southern 
Hemisphere, winning both the New Zealand Award and the Australian 
Award, Her New Zealand group included Sedate, Backchat, Ceritaurus, 
Light Up and Moon River, while she staged Couth, Urchin (unregistered 
Jackson 3 Y-R cultivar), Bandoo, First Frost, and Hitch Hiker in the 
Australian entry. 

Two other foreign awards were given. Dr. Stan Baird’s Northern 
Ireland winner included Sputnik, Silk Cut, Lancelot, Vigil, and Chinchilla. 
Bob Spotts repeated as winner of the English Award, this season using 
Gold Convention, Broomhill, Royal Princess, Hambledon, and Purbeck. 

Helen Haskell was the winner of the Matthew Fowlds Silver Ribbon, as 
she is a former winner of this award, given for the best named standard 
cyclamineus in the show. Her Fowlds winner this year was Inca, a 6 
Y-WWY, which was taken from her winning Purple Ribbon Collection. 
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Shirley Seib earned my undying envy with her winning of the Olive W. 
Lee Trophy, given to the best standard daffodil in the show from Divisions 
5, 6, 7, or 8, for a perfect specimen of one of my favorite jonquil hybrids, 
f he Mitsch 7 Y-Y Stratosphere, This remains my #1 personal exhibiting 
goal, the Lee Trophy for a Division 7 flower. 

The only awards to elude the grasp of competitors at Callaway 
Gardens were the Gold Watrous Medal and the Little England-Larry 
Mains Memorial Trophy. We all know and understand the difficulty of an 
absolutely ideal Gold Watrous entry, but few of us ever visualize the 
stringent requirements for the Mains, a perpetual trophy for vases of three 
stems each of nine cultivars of standard daffodils from Division 3. 

For the third season, another trio of categories existed to entice the 
dreams and plans of convention exhibitors, these limited to hybridizers 
exhibiting their own creations. Inaugurated at the 1988 Washington 
Convention, these awards include the American Daffodil Society 
Challenge Cup, for twelve seedlings exhibited by the originator, the 
Murray Evans Award, for six daffodils exhibited by the originator, and the 
Helen Link award, for three daffodils exhibited by the originator. In 
addition, a Rosette is given to the very best daffodil from the entire 
hybridizers 1 section. 

After an American sweep in San Francisco in 1989, these three awards 
all went back to the British Isles in 1990. Clive Postles won the ADS 
Challenge Cup with a dozen which included Broadway Village, China 
Doll, and ten of his numbered seedlings, most of them from Division 2. 
Clive also won the Best of Section Rosette for his seedling #2-64-79, a 
rimmed Division 3, a W-WWO, which was exhibited in his Murray Evans 
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entry, 

Brian Duncan was the winner of the Murray Evans award, with 
Lennymore, Tyrone Gold, Magna Carta, Premiere, Monza, and #1269, a 3 
Y-O. He took the Helen Link award also, with three delightful cydamineus 
daffodils, Georgie Girl, Elfin Gold, and #D 6-30, a 6 W-P. 

THE GOLD AND THE WHITE RIBBONS 

The Gold Ribbon is awarded to the best standard daffodil in an 
American Daffodil Society show. The White Ribbon is given, in ADS 
shows, to the best vase of three daffodils of one cultivar. Eight cultivars 
were winners of Gold and/or White Ribbons in more than one ADS show 
across the country and the spring season. 

Only two newcomers reached this Honor Roll status both 1985 
introductions: Dr. William Bender’s Conestoga, the 2 W-GYO which was 
the sensation of the 1985 convention, the year of its registration, and the 
John Lea poet Killearnan, a 9 W-GYR, which was the crowd favorite of the 
1988 Washington convention as exhibited by Richard Ezell in his English 
award winner. Conestoga won Gold at Fortuna and White in 
Chambersburg, appropriately enough. Killearnan ws the Gold winner 
both in Hernando and in Scottsburg. 

Two triple winners this season were old, relatively speaking, and were 
both Grant Mitsch introductions. Dainty Miss, the delightful little 7 W-W 
introduced in 1966, won White Ribbons in Albany and Baltimore and a 
Gold Ribbon at the Edgewater Show. 

The other triple winner of 1990 was River Queen, a 1977 Bill Pannill 2 
W-W. Bill himself won White ribbons with this cultivar at the National 
show at Callaway Gardens and at the Gloucester Show, while it also won a 
Gold Ribbon for Betty Krahamer at Longwood Gardens. 

Gull, a 2 W-GWW introduced by Mitsch in 1979, won Gold Ribbons in 
Cambridge and Chillicothe, and a White at the highly competitive 
Longwood Gardens Show. Gull is one of those flowers that you may love 
or remain in a perpetual state of exasperation with, depending upon the 
cultural fate of whites in your climate and soil, but is one that no serious 
exhibitor dares be without. 

The oldest cultivar to win in more than one show was the Dunlop 2 
W-WWY, Woodvale, which garnered gold ribbons in Albany and at the 
Chicago Botanic Garden Show. Introduced in 1947, Woodvale continues 
a consistent winner. The late Dr. Glenn Dooley insisted repeatedly that 
when it was well-grown and the season was right, Woodvale was 
unbeatable. 

Two from the ’50’s were double winners. The brilliantly colored 
Richardson 2 Y-O, Vulcan, introduced in 1956, won a White in Chillicothe 
and a Gold in Mansfield. The long-neglected 1958 Coleman 5 W-W, Ice 
Wings, that Phoenix of the 1980’s in daffodil growing and showing, won a 
White in Fortuna and a Gold in Dublin. When I made my Top 20 list for the 
Test Garden chairman, the first five choices were easy, and Ice Wings was 
in that group. 
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Nine exhibitors won Gold and/or White ribbons in a least two 
American Daffodil Society shows in 1990, Helen Link won in three shows, 
taking the White Ribbon in both Scottsburg and Indianapolis and the Gold 
in Chicago. 

Other double winners were Bob Spotts with White at Walnut Creek 
and Gold at Fortuna; Elizabeth Entrekin with Gold and White in Clinton, 
and White in Hernando; Bill Pannill with Whites at Callaway Gardens and 
Gloucester, adding a Gold at the latter; Mr, and Mrs, Richard Frank, with 
a pair of Golds, in Nashville and at the Bowling Green Show; Daniel 
Bellinger, with a White in Chilicothe and a Gold in Mansfield; Mrs. Richard 
Ellwood, with winning White entries at Morristown and Longwood 
Gardens; Libby Frey, another pair of Whites, hers at Indianapolis and at 
the Chicago Show; and Helen Haskell, with a Gold at Morristown and a 
White in Greenwich. 

Gold and White Ribbon winners for 1990, including sponsoring group 
of the show, place, opening date, number of blooms entered, number of 
daffodil exhibits, winning cultivars, and winning exhibitors, are (G-Gold, 
W=White): 


SHOW 


CULTIVAR EXHIBITOR 


Central Mississippi Daffodil Golden Aura, 2 Y-Y G 
Society, Clinton; 3/17; Golden Aura, 2 Y-Y W 

577/329 


Elizabeth Entrekin 
Elizabeth Entrekin 


Northern California Daffodil 
Society, Walnut Creek; 
3/17; 764/430 


D 22A 2 Y-G G 
(Chianti * Resplendent) 
Chaffinch 6 Y-Y W 


Ben Hager 
[Job Spotts 


> 

o 

w 



Pastel Gem 
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Southwest Regional, Texas 
Daffodil Society, Fort 

Worth; 3/17; 363/301 

Foxhunter 2 Y-R G 

Suede 2 Y-W W 

Andrew Armstrong 

Rodney L. Armstrong, Jr. 

Fortuna Monday Club, 

For tuna, Calif.; 3/24 

817/453 

Conestoga 2 W-GYO G 

Ice Wings 5 W-W W 

Bob Spotts 

Steve Vinisky 

Mississippi State Show, 
Garden Study Club of 
Hernando; 3/24; 863/442 

Killearnan 9 W-GYR G 
Oryx 7 Y-W W 

Leslie Anderson 

Elizabeth Entrekin 

Arkansas State Show, 
Arkansas Daffodil Society, 
Conway; 3/24; 896/485 

Symphonette 2 Y Y G 
Sunday Chimes 5 W-W W 

Gerald Horton 

Gerald Horton 

National Convention Show, 
Georgia Daffodil Society, 
Callaway Gardens; 3/29; 
1273/792 

Twilight Zone 

2YWWYP G 

River Queen 2 W-W W 

Eve Robertson 

Bill Pannill 

Oxford Garden Club, 
Oxford, MS; 3/29; 413/238 

Pastel Gem 2 Y-YPP G 
Heath Fire 2 Y-O W 

Mrs. Farris Denby 

Mrs. Thomas Avent 

Town and Country Garden 
Group, Onley, Va. 4/4; 
181/117 

First Formal 3 W-YWP G 
Lemon Cooler 

9 W-GYO W 

Mrs. Virginia Lee Suiters 
Mrs. Merton S, Yerger 

Upperville Garden Club, 
Upperville, Va., 4/4; 

201/145 

Pink Valley 2 W-P G 
Woodland Splendor 

3W-R W 

Mrs. George Wertenbaker 
Mrs. Lockwood Frizzell 

Daffodil Growers South, 
Scottsburg, Indiana; 

4/7; 723/329 

Killearnan 9 W GYR G 
#78 N (Dipper * /V. 
cyc/omineus) 6 Y Y W 

Mary Rutledge 

Helen Link 

Oregon Daffodil Society, 
Albany; 4/7; 311/210 

Woodvale 2 W WWY G 
Dainty Miss 7 W GWW W 

Kathy Leonardi 

William Jesse 

Garden Club of Gloucester, 
Virginia; 4/7; 725/377 

#67/56C (Precendent * 
Pinafore) G 

River Queen 2 W W W 

Bill Pannill 

Bill Pannill 

Middle Tennessee Daffodil 
Society, Nashville; 4/7; 

Golden Pond 3 Y-YYO G 
Greenholm 2W-GWW W 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Frank 
Mary Lou Gnpshover 

Somerset County Garden 
Club, Princess Anne. Md.; 
429/280 

Stainless 2 W W G 

Rainbow 2 W-WWP W 

Mrs, Albanus Phillips HI 
Jack Holland 

Kentucky Daffodil Society, 
Bowling Green; 4/11; 

574,228 

Witch Doctor 

3W-YYO G 

Resplendent 2 Y R W 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Frank 

Phyllis Vonnegut 
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Dorchester Garden Club, 
170/118 

Gull 2 W-GWW G 


Mrs. Emory E. Tamplin, Jr. 

Cambridge, Md.; 4/11; 

Poet’s Way 9 W-GYR 

W 

Mrs. Donald Holdt 

London Town Publik House 
Assembly, Edgewater, Md.; 
4/13; 630/418 

Dainty Miss 7 W-GWW 
Ormeau 2 Y-Y W 

G 

Harry McCrone 

Mrs. Marshall Gilchrist 

Southwestern Ohio Daffodil 
Society, Dayton; 4/14; 
612/413 

Green Valley 

2 W-GWW G 

Colley Gate 3 W YOR 

G 

Donna Dietsch 

Harold McConnell 

Adena Daffodil Society, 
Chillicothe, Ohio; 4/16; 
475/243 

Gull 2 W-GWW G 
Vulcan 2 Y-0 W 


Margaret Newill 

Daniel Bellinger 

Maryland Daffodil Society, 
Baltimore; 4/15; 1327/671 

White Goddess 2 W-W 
Dainty Miss 7 W-GWW 

G 

W 

Mrs. J. Raymond Moore 
Anne Donnell Smith 

Pennsylvania State Show', 
Chambersburg Garden 

Club, Chambersburg; 4/18; 
650/243 

Torridon 2 Y-R G 
Conestoga 2 W-GYO 

W 

Mary Craig 

Kathy Andersen 

Midwest Regional, Indiana 
Daffodil Society, Indian¬ 
apolis; 4/19; 764/221 

#93-N (Glencairn * 
o.p.)lW-Y G 
Saberwing 5 W-W W 


Helen Link 

Libby Frey 

New Jersey Daffodil Society 
Morristown; 4/19; 653/409 

Creag Dubh 2 O-R G 
Circlet 3 Y-YYR W 


Mrs. John Haskell 

Mrs. Richard Ellwood 

Ohio State Show, Central 
Ohio Daffodil Society, 
Columbus; 4/21; 1028/454 

Pure Joy 2 W-Y G 
Declare 2 W-P W 


Donna Dietsch 

Handy Hatfield 

Kingwood Daffodil Society, 
Mansfield, Ohio; 4/21; 
600/381 

Vulcan 2 Y-0 G 
Mentor 2 W-GPP W 


Daniel Bellinger 

Leone Low 

Washington, D.C., Daffodil 
Society; 4/21; 1268/672 

Balvenie 2 W-GPP G 
Cloud Nine 2 Y-W W 


G.A.L. Bender 

Mary Oswalt 

Northeast Regional, Dela¬ 
ware Valley Daffodil 

Society, Longwood 

Gardens, Kennett Square, 
Penna.; 4/21; 928/429 

River Queen 2 W-W G 

Gull 2 W-GWW W 

Betty Krahmer 

Mrs. Richard Ellwood 

Western Reserve Daffodil 
Society, Cleveland, Ohio; 
4/25; 403/186 

Fly Half 2 Y-R G 

Cantabile 9 W-GYR W 

Naomi Liggett 

Tag Bourne 

Northeast Ohio Daffodil 
Society, Akron; 4/28; 

583/395 

Spring Tonic 3 Y-GRY 
Inverpolly 2 W W W 

G 

John Bellinger 

Curtis Tolley 
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Nantucket Garden Club, 
Nantucket, Mass.; 

4/30; 476/317 

Broomhill 2 W W G 

Eastern Dawn 2 W-P W 

Mrs. Robert K. Noyes 
Mrs. Robert H. Malavase 

Midwest Daffodil Society, 
Chicago Botanic Garden, 
Glencoe, Illinois; 4/28; 
706/370 

Woodvale 2 W WWY G 
Pewee 3 W-GGP W 

Helen Link 

Libby Frey 

Greenwich Daffodil Society , 
Greenwich, Connecticut!; 
5/3; 758/481 

Pitta 2 W-P G 

Jingle Bells 5 W Y W 

Mrs. Michael R. Parker 
Mrs. John T. Haskell 

Northern Illinois Council 
of Garden Clubs, Rockford; 
5/5; 444/309 

Silken Sails 3 W WWY G 
Cheerfulness 4 W-Y W 

Charles Wheatley 

Jo Ann Mercer 

New England Regional, 
Northern New England 
Daffodil Society, Dublin, 
N.H.; 5/11; 553/367 

Ice Wings 5 W-W G 
Avenger 2 W R W 

Mrs. Elizabeth McBratney 
Mr. and Mrs. Wellington 
Wells 

Central Regional, Daffodil 
Society of Minnesota, 
Roseville; 5/12; 251/187 

LochStac2Y-R G 

Badbury Rings 

3YYYR W 

Dave Karnstedt 

Dave Karnstedt 


THE PURPLE RIBBON 

The Purple Ribbon is awarded for the best collection of five stems of 
standard daffodils as specified by a particular show schedule, but cannot 
be awarded to a collection which is eligible for another ADS award. It is the 
only collection class an exhibitor can win by accident, as it were. 
Generally, the Purple Ribbon is awarded to the best of the 5-stem division 
collections, but often it is won by an outstanding five-stem entry in a local 
collection class. 

If I could see a color slide of just one winner from this 1990 season, it 
would have to be Sid DuBose’s Purple Ribbon winner from the Walnut 
Creek Show, which was composed of five of his own 2 W-P seedlings, a 
trio just 2 W-P, plus a 2 W-YP, and a 2 WG-YP. At the other California 
show this year, J.R. Wilson won with five impressive pink named cultivars: 
Pastel Gem, Ken’s Favorite, Credo, Pink Valley, and Fount. Mrs. Thomas 
Avent won the Purple with five pinks in the Oxford Show, including 
Accent, Pink Angel, Pearl Pastel, Blaris, and Salome. 

Well past midseason, Delia Bankhead had the final pink-cupped 
winner in the Purple category at the Washington Show, staging elegant 
blooms of Park Rose, Pol Dornie, Berceuse, Pol Voulin, and Fragrant 
Rose. 

Handy Hatfield’s winning Purple Ribbon collection in Columbus was 
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unique, a British Isles quintet: Colley Gate, Ashmore, Safari, Snow 
Gleam, and Belbroughton. 

There’s traditional affinity of white daffodils for the Purple Ribbon, 
somehow, and especially in the Midwest. Leone Low in Scotfsburg, 
Harold McConnell at the Dayton Show, Nancy Gill in Chillicothe, all won 
Purple with white collections, as did Mrs. Emory Tamplin in Cambridge, 
Mrs. John Bozievich in Edgewater, and Mrs. R. Bruce Campbell at the 
Baltimore Show. 

Division 6 and 7 winners were also on target for Purple Ribbons this 
year. Mrs. Thomas Dunn won in Conway’s early show with five 
cyclamineus, as did Helen Haskell at the National, and Helen Link in 
Indianapolis. Jonquil hybrid quintets which won this award were those 
staged by Christine Kemp in Albany, Meg Yerger in Princess Anne, and 
Libby Frey at the Bowling Green Show. 

Entries with brightly-colored red cups took Purple awards for Rodney 
Armstrong at the Fort Worth Show, Daniel Bellinger in Akron, and Nancy 
Pilipuf in Rockford. Kathy Andersen had a Purple winner with five doubles 
at Longwood Gardens; Beverly Barbour took this award with a Division 3 
collection in Nashville which included two Ballydorn numbered seedlings 
with intriguing color shadings in the cup; and Mrs. Wayne Anderson won 
at Hernando with a collection of triandrus cultivars. At Cleveland, five 
poet cultivars won Purple for Tag Bourne. 

Division 2 collections were tops for Elizabeth Entrekin at the season 
opener in Clinton, for Richard Ezell in Chambersburg, for Daniel Bellinger 
in Mansfield, and for two late-season entries which echoed the all-white 
theme so prevalent in this category in 1990: Cathy Riley’s collection at 
Greenwich and the group staged by Mr. and Mrs. Wellington Wells in 
Dublin. Also winners of this award were Nancy Mott at the New Jersey 
Show in Morristown and Mrs. Walter Vonnegut at the Chicago Botanic 
Garden. 

Daniel Bellinger was the only double winner in this award category for 
the season, and Bill Pannill, with Spindletop, Rim Ride, Tyson’s corner, 
High Cotton, and #75/25 (Homage * Kincorth) was the only other 
exhibitor to win with five of his own hybridizing. 

THE MAROON RIBBON 

Throughout the years that 1 have written this show report, one of the 
most striking developments is the progress, or more accurately, the 
diversity among winning entries for this award. The Maroon Ribbon is 
given to a collection of five standard cultivars of reverse bicolors, perianth 
colored, corona paler than perianth, any division or divisions. A dozen 
years ago the typical entry would be mostly Division 2, nearly all from a 
pollen brush wielded by Grant Mitsch, and more than half the winners 
would include the now venerable Daydream. 

Now collections usually have a Mitsch or two, maybe more, but often 
include in the same quintet flowers hybridized by Bill Pannill, Murray 
Evans, Kate Reade, and John Blanchard. And each year quite a few 
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exhibitors do what I have always done—look to Division 7 for many if not 
all of the five flowers for this category. 

As for Daydream, it’s still a factor, but sometimes as a parent rather 
than a presence. Daydream was used in five winning collections, including 
two staged by Bill Pannill, who rarely ever shows someone else’s 
creations. But both Pannill collections also included a pair of his crosses 
using Daydream as a parent, and the entry from the Frank garden in 
Nashville included Dalliance, Kate Reade’s lovely Daydream child. 

Pannill’s captivating Division 7, Intrigue, was used in six winning 
Maroon entries, while Chiloquin appeared in five, and another Mitsch 7, 
Verdin, was in four. Pannill’s Accord and the lovely Richardson Grand 
Prospect which Barbara Abel-Smith has made possible for so many of us 
to have in our gardens were both in four winning collections. Jonquils 
Hillstar, Dickcissel, Oryx, High Note, and Step Forward were in two, as 
was Chelan. 

Bill Pannill won his award twice, at the National Convention Show in 
Callaway Gardens, and at the Gloucester Show the next week, with 
almost identical entries, Daydream plus his own Accord and Junne 
Johnshrud, plus two of his seedlings. 

THE RED-WHITE-AND-BLUE RIBBON 

The Red-White-and-Biue Ribbon is awarded to a collection of five 
standard cultivars of American breeding or origin. Five of the winning 
collections in 1990 were composed of flowers exhibited by the hybridizer. 

Sid DuBose won the Red-White-and-Blue in Fortuna with two of his 
triandrus crosses and three Chiquita * N. jonquilla crosses, one of which 
won the Rose Ribbon. Helen Link was the winner in Scottsburg with five of 
her own standard daffodil hybrids covering four divisions, including #78N9 
(Dipper * N. cyc/amineus), a 6 Y-Y that won both the Rose and the White 
Ribbon. 

Bill Pannill was the Red-White-and-Blue winner at the Gloucester 
Show with his Woods Pink, Old Spice, Valley Forge, Tyson’s Corner, and 
High Cotton. Meg Yerger took this award at the Edgewater Show with five 
of her own poet seedlings, including the Rose Ribbon winner at this East 
Coast show. And at the Washington Show, William Gould was the R-W-B 
winner with his own seedlings, two of which have Dailmanach as one 
parent. 

Stan Baird won this award three times in 1990. At Walnut Creek he 
used four Mitsch flowers, Impresario, Patrician, Parody and White Caps, 
plus Murray Evans’ Chapeau. His winner at the National Convention 
Show included two Mitsch—Pure Joy and Afterthot, two Pannill— 
Peacock and Homestead, and Evans’ White Satin. In the Oregon Daffodil 
Society show in Albany, Stan’s entry, appropriately, consisted of an Elise 
Havens origination, Pink Ice, two Mitsch/Havens hybrids, Molten Lava 
and Prism, and two from Grant Mitsch, Symphonette and Palmyra. 

Two other trends in Red-White-and-Blue exhibiting were shown by 
one of the season’s two double winners in this category, Cathy Riley. At 
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season’s end, at the Dublin Show, Cathy won with an all-Mitsch entry of 
Pink Angel, Life, Spun Honey, Stratosphere and Petrel. Earlier, at the 
Greenwich Show, she won with a quintet from four different hybridizers. 
This group included Mitsch’s Occasionally, Evans’ Shadow, Pannill’s 
Intrigue, and Dr. Tom Throckmorten’s Stanwich and On Edge. 

Mrs. Stafford H. Koonce, the R-W-B winner at the Princess Anne 
Show, also had an all-Mitsch entry: Daydream, Gull, Precedent, Festivity 
and Yellow Festivity. In contrast, Mrs. Quentin Erlandson was the only 
winner all season, other than the hybridizers who used their own flowers, 
who won this award without a single entry by Mitsch. Her five included 
four Pannill flowers—Bald Eagle, Grand Opening, Sky Ray, and Manet— 
and Throckmorten’s Pink Easter. Elaine Campbell, writing of the Baltimore 
show where Mrs. Erlandson won the Red-White-and-Biue, said, “Flowers 
by Bill Pannill were particularly evident and colors in most instances were 
unexpectedly vibrant.” This was the show which survived a week of 95 
degrees followed by freezes, normally not the best for superb color. 

Other exhibitors drawing upon the creations of four different American 
hybridizers to win this award included Libby Frey in Chillicothe, who used 
Pannill’s River Queen and Well Worth, Mitsch’s Saberwing, 
Throckmorton’s Wind Song, and Mrs. Fitzwater’s West Virginia; and 
Richard Ezell in Chambersburg, who staged Dr. Bill Bender’s Conestoga 
and POPS 80/59, Mrs. Fitzwater’s Bee Mabley, Mitsch’s Gull, and 
Pannill’s Newport. 

The season’s other double winner in this category, Phyllis Vonnegut, 
drew upon the resources of four hybridizers in both of her top entries. At 
the Indianapolis show she won with Pannill’s Wendover and Homestead, 
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Lyles McNary’s Lyles, Evans' Picnic, and Mitsch’s Oregon Music. Later, 
at the Chicago Botanic Garden Show, she selected Mitsch's Top Notch, 
the Mitsch/Havens Prism, Pannill’s Hawk Eye, and a pair from Corbett, 
the Evans daffodils Trona and Dreamboat, 

Also winning Red-White-and-Blue ribbons in 1990 were Weldon 
Childers, Clinton; Rodney L. Armstrong, Jr., Forth Worth; Judy Faggard, 
Hernando; Mr. and Mrs. Richard Butler, Conway; Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Frank, Nashville; Harold McConnell, Dayton; Nancy Mott, Morristown; 
Cindy Hyde, Columbus; Mrs. William Lee Wiley, Jr., Longwood Gardens; 
Mrs. Hubert Bourne, Cleveland; Daniel Bellinger, Akron; and Charles 
Wheatley, Rockford. 

Look at the roster of hybridizers whose flowers appear in these 
entries: Grant Mitsch, Murray Evans, Bill Pannill, Tom Throckmorton, 
Elise Havens, Bill Bender, Helen Link, Meg Yerger, George Morrill, Mrs. 
C.E. Fitzwater, Sid DuBose, Lyles McNary, Matthew Fowlds, and William 
Gould. That’s only this year's listing, and only standard daffodils. Can 
anyone read it and doubt that America has made its indelible mark on the 
daffodil world in this last half of the 20th century? 

THE GREEN RIBBON 

The Green Ribbon, which is available for large and regional shows, is 
awarded to the best collection of twelve standard daffodils representing 
not less than four divisions. In 1990, it was offered and awarded in 21 of the 
36 ADS shows. 

Mrs. Harold Stanford won the Green Ribbon at the National 
Convention Show, focusing on all-yellow daffodils in the first three 
divisions. Her winning entry included Surfbird, Golden Aura, Loch 
Lundie, Bravoure, Slieveboy, Lancaster, New Penny, Newport, Top 
Notch, Jovial, Rim Ride, and a Bender 3 W-YYO seedling. 

Helen Link won three Green Ribbons. In Bowling Green she chose 
mostly Division 2 flowers, with pink cups, Watercolor, Carib, and Bell 
seedling #360-B, set against the bright colors of Torridon, Craig Dubh, and 
the John Lea seedling 2/7/75. Division 2 was also her major resource for 
her winning Chillicothe entry, which included Dewey Rose, Yellow 
Festivity, Glen Rothes, Torridon, and Casterbridge, plus Bell sdlg. #360-B, 
small favorites Ice Wings and Orange Kite, and her own Rose Ribbon 
winner, #3279 (Dinkie * N.t. albus). In her final Green Ribbon triumph, in 
Chicago, Helen used four of her own seedlings, including that show’s Rose 
Ribbon winner #1374 (Sweet Music * Pewee), a 3 W-GWW, and white- 
pinks such as Mentor, Akepa, Pink Morn and Pol Dornie. 

Only four divisions are required in a Green Ribbon collection, but 
often exhibitors choose many more. Nancy Mott, for the Greenwich 
Show, staged a winner with seven different divisions represented. Her 
focus was upon the bright red cups of Lyric, Torridon, Scarlet Gem, 
Achduart, Brackenhurst and Colley Gate. 

James Russell, at the early-season Hernando Show, won with a 
collection which spanned six divisions. Outstanding flowers were Angel 
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Eyes, Top of the Hill, Oregon Music, Cazique, Sweet Prince, Bittern, 
Rapture, Peace Pipe, Star Wish, Citron, Precocious, and Meldrum. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Frank’s Green Ribbon winner in Nashville might 
have been titled, “Best of the ’80’s,” Only Pay Day (1976), and 1979 
introductions Thackeray and Pink Silhouette pre-dated our decade just 
past. Even newer were Kingbridge, High Tower, Elizabeth Ann, Birkdale, 
Witch Doctor, Moontide, Walden Pond, and Sporty Hugh, plus the 
Duncan seedling #1217. 

All pink cups and absolutely lovely was Mrs. Robert H. Malavase’s 
Green Ribbon winner at the Nantucket Show. She used seven Division 2 
W-P’s, Pasteline, Snow Pink, Salome, Dewey Rose, Eastern Dawn, 
Plover, and Melody Lane, plus Phantom and Petit Four, Audubon, At 
Dawning, and Bell Song. 

At Princess Anne, Jack Holland focused on the white cups White Star, 
Silent Valley, La Mancha, Polar Imp and Ashmore, set off by the brighter 
cups of Palmyra, Dailmanach, Poet’s Wayn and Glendarroch. Mrs. 
Thomas Dunn’s Conway winner centered on four magnificent 2 Y-Y’s, 
Gold Coin, Asteroid, Strines, and Diploma, and that “almost 2 Y-Y” 
Aurum. 

Two exhibitors went to the smaller-flowered divisions for their Green 
Ribbon winners. Patricia Crenshaw, at the Washington Show, used 
jonquils Gold Chain, New Day and Intrigue, and triandrus hybrids Petrel 
and Akepa with a quartet of Division 3’s. At the Akron Show, Evadene 
Holyoke staged five 7’s, Stratosphere, Eland, Bell Song, Circuit, and that 
indispensable of the 1990 season, Intrigue, with 5’s Ivory Gull and Jingle 
Bells, and Division 8 Hoopoe. 

Donald Sauvain, for the Scottsburg Show, relied upon old favorites 
such as Beryl and Ceylon, two Oregon seedlings, Evans #Y3, a 1 W-W, 
Mitsch NN 401, a 6 W-P, and two of his own seedlings, #68-1, a 1 Y-Y, and 
#68-2, a 2 W-YYP, about which I wish we had a more detailed report. 

Donald King based his Gloucester winner on classic exhibition large 
cups of Palmyra, Dailmanach, Poet’s Way and Glendarroch. Mrs. 
Daydream. Others whose Green Ribbon winners centered on Division 2 
flowers were Donna Dietsch in Dayton, Daniel Bellinger in Cleveland, 
Nancy Pilipuf in Rockford, Bob Spotts in Fortuna, and Pauline Dickenson 
at the Chambersburg Show. Nancy Gill in Columbus and Anne Donnell 
Smith in Baltimore won Green Ribbons with collections that centered on 
bright-colored 3’s. 


THE THROCKMORTON RIBBON 

The Throckmorton Ribbon, newest of the awards offered for standard 
ADS shows, honors the originator of the Data Bank; and its recognition of 
the infinite permutations and combinations of colors within the daffodil 
blossom makes it a favorite with exhibitors, who are endlessly challenged 
and intrigued by those infinite permutations and combinations possible 
within a winning entry. 

The Throckmorton entry is like a casserole in the hands of a gifted and 
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innovative cook. Whatever the garden, or the refrigerator, offers on a 
given day can be turned into something delightful. 

The Throckmorton fascination for exhibitors was emphasized at the 
National, where eight competitors devoted fifteen of their flowers that had 
survived a difficult season to enter this class. From these, Patricia 
Crenshaw emerged the deservedly proud winner of, not a ribbon, but at 
the National, a Throckmorton Medal. Her beautiful collection included 
Strathkanaird, Vapor Trail, Ariel, Homestead, Golden Aura, Cyros, 
Cairngorm, Yamhill, Best Regards, POPS Legacy, Intrigue, Highlite, 
Gowo, Checkmate, and Hoopoe. 

Fourteen other Throckmorton Ribbons were awarded in 1990 to 
thirteen exhibitors, staging fifteen daffodils from fifteen different sub* 
divisions of the classification system. Only Charles Wheatley, in two of the 
season’s last shows, won twice, a week apart without a single duplication 
of cultivars. In Chicago, he rang the changes on Division 2—Impressario, 
Verve, Gull, Golden Aura, Starmount, Pure Joy, Hambledon, Ambercastle 
and Widgeon, set off by poet Killearnan, cyclamineus Surfside, and jonquil 
Dainty Miss. A week later his fifteen included six 2’s and six from Division 
3. 

Mrs. John Haskell’s elegant Throckmorton winner in Morristown 
included Young American, High Society, Prosperity, Rutland Water, 
Ballindaloch, Quasar, Porterre, Pink Silk, Firestorm, Killearnan, Reggae, 
Bittern, Lemon Silk, Dove of Peace, and Lavalier. Mrs. John Bozievich’s 
impressive winner in Washington featurered Ramada, Chiloquin, Fidelity, 
Rivendell, Limbo, Silent Valley, Killearnan, Bunclody, Cairn Toul, Bossa 
Nova, Silver Surf, Bryanston, Snowfire, and Valley Forge, plus a 2 W- 
GWP Lea seedling, #2-20-74. 

Mrs. James Liggett’s winner in Cleveland included Poet’s Way, 
Galahad, Shearwater, Oryx, Shadow, Hambledon, Ashmore, Oregon 
Gold, Fly Half, Quail, Best Regards, Rimmon, Pink Silhouette, and the 
Spud Brogden 2 W-Y, Merridee. In Baltimore, Mrs. Marshall Gilchrist 
took the award with Surfbird, Coloratura, Glamorous, Homage, Lalique, 
Glendaloch, Simile, Descanso, Cortez, Glenwherry, Nymphette, Dress 
Circle, Ben Vorlich, Woodland Prince, and the Lea seedling #1-32-116. 

In abstract theory, a Throckmorton can be won from two divisions. In 
practice, three divisions often suffice. This year, two exhibitors went to 
the other extreme, as Ruth Pardue won with six divisions included in her 
Columbus entry, and Libby Frey had nine different major divisions 
represented in her successful Mansfield collection. 

Other winners of the Throckmorton Ribbon this season were Steve 
Vinisky in Fortuna, Leslie Anderson in Hernando, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Butler in Conway, Donald Sauvain in Scottsburg, G.A.L. Bender in 
Chambersburg, and Mrs. W. R. Mackinney at Longwood Gardens. 

THE MINIATURE GOLD AND THE MINIATURE WHITE RIBBONS 

“I didn’t know there were daffodils like that!” The miniatures always 
elicit this response from uninitiated show-goers; this year it was the show 
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chairman from Indianapolis, Caroline Brunner, who first reported the 
perennial comment. 

Mrs. James Liggett had the #1 season for miniatures. She began by 
winning the Miniature White Ribbon at the National Convention Show at 
Callaway Gardens with three stems of the exquisite Mitsch 6 Y*Y, 
Hummingbird. To this triumph she added Miniature White Ribbons at the 
shows in Scottsburg, Chillicothe, and Indianapolis, and both Miniature 
Gold and Miniature White in Cleveland and in Akron. Three of the 
Miniature Whites came from three-stem collections of N. bulbocodium, 
and two for Clare. 


Mrs. Richard Ellwood won the Miniature Gold at the Edgewater Show, 
and in Morristown, and both of the miniature awards at Longwood 
Gardens. All three of her Miniature Gold Ribbons came from blooms of N. 
seaberulus. Helen Link won three Miniature Gold awards, at the 
Scottsburg, Bowling Green, and Indianapolis shows. 

Others who won one of these awards in more than one 1990 show 
included Mary Lou Gripshover, with Miniature Gold Ribbons both at 
Callaway Gardens and in Columbus, Martha Anderson with Miniature 
Golds in the early-season Clinton and Hernando shows, and late in the 
spring, Jane Meyer with Miniature White in Chicago and Rockford, and 
Nancy Pilipuf with the Miniature Gold in Rockford and both awards at the 
year’s last show, in Roseville. 

Exhibitors love to show these tiny flowers, and visitors both know¬ 
ledgeable and inexperienced love to look at them. This year, no one said it 
better than Mrs. Russell Morgan, reviewing the Bowling Green Show, 
“Once again, hearts were claimed by the miniatures. The perfection of 
beauty in a flower so tiny is amazing to all who view.” 

Miniature winners across the United States in 1990 were: (1 = 
Miniature Gold; 3 - Miniature White) 


SEGOVIA 3 W-Y 
Mrs. Thomas Dunn, Conway 1 
Mrs. Donald P. Fletcher, Jr., Onley 3 
Donald King, Gloucester 3 
Mrs. E. T. Cato, Princess Anne 3 
Mrs. Emory Tamplin, Jr., Cambridge 1 
Mrs. David Frey, Mansfield, 1, 3 
Mrs. Robert H. Malavase, Nantucket 
1,3 

Jane Meyer, Chicago 3 

DEMURE 7 W-Y 
Beverly Barbour, Nashville 1, 3 
Mary Rutledge, Chillicothe 
Mrs. James Liggett, Cleveland 1 
Cathy Riley, Dublin 1 



Fairy Chimes 
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SUN DISC 7 Y-Y 
Curtis Tolley, Columbus 3 
Drury Blair, Washington 1 
Frances Armstrong, Washington 3 
Nancy Pilipuf, Roseville 1, 3 

X1T 3 W-W 

Mrs. Jack Brown, Oxford 3 
Donald King, Gloucester 1 
Donna Dietsch, Dayton 3 
Mrs. Peter E. Paris, Greenwich 1 
Wellington Wells, Dublin 3 

STAFFORD 7 Y-O 
Quentin Erlandson, Baltimore 1, 3 
Mary Koonce, Chambersburg 1 
Helen Link, Indianapolis 1 

PIXIE’S SISTER 7 Y-Y 
Weldon Childers, Clinton 3 
Mrs. Bert Pouncey, Conway 3 
Mrs. W.R. Mackinney, Greenwich 3 
Jane Meyer, Rockford 3 

N. scaberulus 10 Y-Y 
Mrs. Robert S. Ellwood, Edgewater 1 
Mrs, Roberts. Ellwood, Morristown 1 
Mrs. Robert S. Ellwood, Longwood 
Gardens 1 

CLARE 7 Y-Y 

Kathleen McCallister, Chambersburg 
3 

Mrs. James Liggett, Cleveland 3 
Mrs. James Liggett, Akron 3 

N. bulbocodium 10 Y-Y 
Mrs. James Liggett, Scottsburg 3 
Mrs. James Liggett, Chillicothe 3 
Mrs. James Liggett, Indianapolis 3 

APRIL TEARS 5 Y-Y 
David Jones, Hernando, 1, 3 
Mary Lou Gripshover, Columbus 1 

HAWERA 5 Y-Y 
Mrs. Margaret Abbott, Onley 2 
Mrs. Richard S. Ellwood, Longwood 
Gardens 3 



From top to bottom; Segovia, Minnow, Hummingbird. 

N,b. conspicuus 10 Y-Y 

Mrs. Emory Tamplin, Jr., Cambridge 3 

Mrs. Thomas Larsen, Edgewater 3 
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PAULA COTTELL 3 W-GWW 
Mrs. James Liggett, Akron 1 
Nancy Pilipuf, Rockford 1 

FLYAWAY 6 Y-Y 
Mary Lou Gripshover, Callaway 
Gardens 1 

Helen Link, Scottsburg 1 

MINNOW 8 W-Y 
Mrs. Peter Thompson, Princess 
Anne 1 

P J. Forster, Albany 3 

Other miniature cultivars, species, and seedlings which won a Miniature Gold or a 
Miniature White were: 

Sewanee 5 W-Y, Richard Ezell, Dayton 1 

Pequenita 7 Y-Y, Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Oxford 1 

Jumblie 6 Y-O, Mrs. James R. Walther, Fort Worth 1 

Sundial 7 Y-Y, Christine Kemp, Fortuna 1 

Fairy Chimes 5 Y-Y, Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Clinton 1 

Hummingbird 6 Y-Y, Mrs. James Liggett, Callaway Gardens 3 

Snipe 6 W-W, Charles Wheatley, Chicago 1 

N. femandesii 10 Y-Y, Helen Link, Bowling Green 1 

N.f. concolor 10 Y-Y, Nancy Wilson, Walnut Creek 3 

N. jonquilla 10 Y-Y, Rodney L. Armstrong, Jr., Fort Worth 3 

N. t. albus 10 W W, Robert Spotts, Fortuna 3 

N. cana/icu/atus 10 W Y, Mrs. John Haskell, Morristown 3 

# D/22 ( N. t. concolor o.p.), Madeline Kirby, Albany 1 

Mrs, William Tayloe won both the Miniature Gold and the Miniature White at the Upperville 
Show, but the names of the winning miniatures were not reported. 

THE LAVENDER RIBBON 

The American Daffodil Society Lavender Ribbon is awarded to a 
collection of five different miniature cultivars, species, and/or seedlings. 
The Lavender Ribbon was won in twenty-seven shows by twenty-three 
different exhibitors in 1990. 

If it seems that the number of miniatures available growers and 
showers is small, consider this statistic: forty-seven different miniatures 
were used in Lavender Ribbon collections this year, cultivars and species, 
in addition to several numbered seedlings. An exhibitor who showed a 
quintet consisting of Segovia, Sundial, Hawera, Pixie’s Sister, and 
Jumblie, which no one precisely did, would be in the mainstream of 
miniature exhibiting. 

What did the most successful of Lavender winners select? Naomi 
Liggett won Lavender Ribbons in five shows across the Midwest in mid¬ 
season, and in those five winners, Jumblie and N. bulhocodium appeared 
four times each, while Minnow and Sundial were used in three of the five. 
Naomi’s Lavender Ribbons came in the Scottsburg, Dayton, Indianapolis, 
Columbus, and Cleveland. 
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Two other outstanding miniatures exhibitors won this award three 
times. Joy Mackinney, just finishing a term as Miniatures Chairman for the 
ADS, won the award at the National Convention Show at Callaway 
Gardens with five lovely little named miniature cultivars: Small Talk, 
Segovia, Jumblie, Picoblanco, and Hummingbird. She also won in 
Chambersburg and in Greenwich. Segovia and Jumblie were the only two 
cultivars she used twice. 

Later in the season, Nancy Pilipuf won Lavender Ribbons in three 
Midwestern shows: Chicago, Rockford, and Roseville. Sun Disc and 
Hawera were the only two named miniatures she used in more than one of 
her entries. 

So there's a diversity of miniatures, too, for all of us who are enchanted 
with the small flowers of the daffodil kingdom. Look at those grown in your 
own area, take a chance on a few which seem to appear over and over in 
collections staged by experienced growers in other sections, and see what 
works for you. 

You may decide that a select few of the reliable species daffodils are 
your miniature standbys. This is the approach taken by the incoming 
Miniatures chairman, Nancy Wilson, who won the 1989 Watrous Gold 
Medal in San Francisco and two Lavender Ribbons in 1990, at the Walnut 
Creek and Fortuna shows. She used N. uuilkommii and N. rupicola at the 
first show, N. canaliculatus and N. fernandesii at the latter, along with 
Minnow and Jumblie and Sundail and Heidi, which is still hard to find but 
well worth the search, and the 1986 Blanchard miniature introduction, 
Moncorvo, a 7 Y-Y. 

Others who won the Lavender Ribbon in 1990 include Leslie Anderson 
in Clinton, Martha Anderson in Hernando, Mrs. Thomas Dunn in 
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Conway, Carol Hesse in Albany, Beverly Barbour in Nashville, Harry 
McCrone at the Edgewater Show, Helen Link in Chillicothe, Quentin 
Erlandson in Baltimore, Mrs. Richrd Ellwood in Morristown, Libby Frey in 
Mansfield, Robert Darling at the Washington Show, Mrs. Robert Vehse at 
Longwood Gardens, Leone Low in Akron, and Mrs. Richard Turner in 
Dublin. 


THE SILVER RIBBON 

The Silver Ribbon is awarded at each American Daffodil Society show 
to the exhibitor who wins the greatest number of blue ribbons in that 
competition. Nancy Pilipuf won the greatest number of blue ribbons this 
year, 35, at the Rockford Show, and was also the Silver Ribbon winner in 
Chicago with 18. Libby Frey won the Silver Ribbon in four different shows. 
She had the second highest number for 1990, 33 at the Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, Show, and also won in Mansfield, Chillicothe, and Scottsburg. 
Bill Pannill was a double winner, with 18 blue ribbons in the Gloucester 
Show, and took his third Silver Ribbon in four years at National 
Convention shows with 17 at Callaway Gardens. 

Mrs. R. Bruce Cambell won the Silver Ribbon at the season’s largest 
show in Baltimore with 32. Dave Karnstedt had 31 at the last show of the 
year, in Roseville, Minnesota. Gerald Horton took 27 blues in Conway, 
Rodney Armstrong 25 at Forworth, Marie Bozievich 23 in Washington, 
and 21 blue ribbons were won by Weldon Childers in Clinton, Mrs. 
Thomas Avent in Oxford, and Sam Winters in Nashville. 

Other Silver Ribbon winners this year included Bob Spotts, Walnut 
Creek; Steve Vinisky, Fortuna; Judy Faggard, Hernando; Mrs. Donald P. 
Fletcher, Onley; Evie Gullikson, Albany; Jack Holland, Princess Anne; 
Mrs. Emory E. Tamplin, Jr., Cambridge; Mrs. Marshall Gilchrist, 
Edgewater; Margaret Newill, Dayton; Mrs. Phillip McAllister, Upperville; 
the Bender “Gals” in Chambersburg;, Helen Link, Indianapolis; Mrs. 
Richard Ellwood, Morriston; Curtis Tolley, Columbus; Kathy Andersen, 
Longwood Gardens; Mrs. James Liggett, Cleveland; Marie Gracy, Akron; 
Mrs. Robert K. Noyes, Nantucket; Mrs. John Haskell, Greenwich; and 
Cathleen Riley, Dublin. 


THE JUNIOR AWARD 

Seventeen Junior awards to fourteen different exhibitors for seventeen 
different cultivars were awarded to exhibitors 18 or under in the 1990 ADS 
shows. 

John Bellinger not only repeated this year as a Junior winner, but took 
this award three times, in Chillicothe with Jetfire, in Mansfield with Viking, 
and in Akron with Merlin, and in addition, won the Gold Ribbon in the 
Akron Show with Spring Tonic. 

Trey Seiger, another consistent Midwestern winner of Junior awards, 
took top honors twice this season, in Scottsburg with Irresistible and in 
Dayton with Dailmanach. 
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Other Junior winners were Lee Anderson in Clinton with Conestoga, 
Selena Sharp in Fort Worth, a great area for tazettas, with Avalanche, 
Allison Redding in Hernando with China Lake, Jenny Cheesborough at 
the National Convention Show with Quail, Christ Hyde, another repeat 
winner, in Columbus with Ashmore, Jennifer Decker at the Nantucket 
Show with Pink Perfume, Nicolas Lager in Rockford with Stratosphere, 
Franz Haase in Dublin with Salome, and Alex Karnstedt in Roseville with 
Festivity. Leigh Koonce won in Washington and Datoka Gross in Albany. 
The Morristown Junior Award went to a group from the Dean Porter 
Grade School. 

Third-generation stellar exhibitors are rare, and so it is quite 
appropriate to note that at the Fort Worth Show, the winner of the Gold 
Ribbon was eight-year-old Andrew Armstrong with Foxhunter. His father 
Rodney is top winner and judge in the Texas area and President of the 
Texas Daffodil Society, and his grandmother Frances is an outstanding 
grower, exhibitor, and judge in the Mid-Atlantic Region. 

THE ARTISTIC CLASSES 

There were 774 flower arrangements, presumably featuring daffodils! 
A beautiful sight for exhibitors and show visitors alike, but also a way to 
draw into our daffodil circle a group of knowledgeable gardeners who 
might just not know about daffodils, and also to appeal to the segment of 
the viewing public who might not be turned on by rows and rows of 
“almost” look-alikes. 

The artistic classes in our ADS shows, though not an official part of the 
show schedule when it leaves our Awards Chairman, become an integral 
part when the local group fine-tunes it. These classes build bridges to a 
part of the gardening community, the garden club ladies, the National 
Council judges, who may not always know their daffodils (yet), but who 
know gardening—and these we always need. 

In twenty-eight of the thirty-six 1990 shows, flower arrangements were 
a part of the schedule, and at all but three of these, the number of 
arrangements approached or exceeded thirty. At the Fortuna Show there 
were 76, and in Albany, 59. 

THE ROSE RIBBON 

The ADS membership chairman and the panel of judges assigned to 
the Rose Ribbon section of an ADS show might not seem to have much in 
common. They are, however, pursuing exactly the same goal: “new 
blood” for those two segments which make up the reason for the 
existence of our organization: daffodil flowers and daffodil folks. 

The ADS Rose Ribbon recognizes achievement in the breeding of new 
flowers which are even more beautiful than those we presently exhibit, 
and which are distinctive in some way, be it color, form, or health and 
adaptability of different climates. 

This season, twenty Rose Ribbons were awarded to eleven different 
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hybridizers. Helen Link won in six of the ADS shows for 1990, while four 
other hybridizers won this award twice. 

Helen sustains her claim as an outstanding breeder of new and even 
more beautiful daffodils, both large and small. Last year she won five Rose 
Ribbons; this year she took honors in Scottsburg, Bowling Green, 
Dayton, Chillicothe, Indianapolis, and Chicago. 

In the first three of those shows, the Rose Ribbon went to the same 
new Link seedling, her #78N (Dipper x N. cyclamineus), a 6 Y-Y. At 
Chillicothe, the Link winner was #3279 (Dinkie x JV.f. afbus), a 5 Y-Y. She 
won in Indianapolis with #93 N (Glencairn o.p.), a 1 W-Y, and in Chicago 
with #1374 (Sweet Music * Pewee), a 3 W-GWW. 

Bill Pannill won won the Rose Ribon at the National Convention Show 
with 80/2C [Keepsake x (Camelot x Daydream)], a 2 Y-P, and with 67/56C 
in Gloucester. 

Meg Yerger took Rose Ribbons with two of her poet seedlings, winning 
the award in Princess Anne with #76 H 5 (Sonata o.p.), a 9 W-GYO, and in 
the Edgewater show with 73F1 (Lights Out * Perdita), 9 W-GGO. 

Mary Lou Gripshover won the Rose Ribbon in Nashville with a 1W-W, 
E-25 (Vigil * Empress of Ireland), and in Columbus with a 3 W-YOO, E-23 
(Redstart * Foxfire). 

Dr. Williams Bender won two Rose Ribbons with the same seedling, 
his beautiful 2 W-P, #89/138 (Glacier * Accent). Most of us, not fortunate 
enough to be at the Chambersburg or the Longwood Gardens show, must 
wait impatiently to see it. 

Ben Hager’s brightly colored D22/A (Chianti * Resplendent), a 2 Y-O, 
was the Rose Ribbon winner in Walnut Creek. Mrs. O.L. Fellars had the 
Rose Ribbon flower in Conway, #80-W-4, a 3 W-WY. 

Two ADS exhibitors won Rose Ribbons for 7 W-W seedlings half a 
continent apart. Winning for Sid DuBose in Fortuna was his LI 15-1 
(Chiquita * N. jonquilla). Mrs. C.R. Bivins’ 7 W-W is #90, and N. jonquiUa 
o.p. seedling which show chairman Rodney Armstrong commended for its 
“two blossoms of excellent substance, very white, with a definite green 
eye.” 

William Gould’s #79-35-B (Sdlg. x Euphony), a 2 Y-Y, won the Rose 
Ribbon in Washington. Leone Low won this award with a split corona 
seedling at Mansfield, exhibiting CP-1-90 (Chablis x Pol Dornie), an 11 
W-GPP. 

THE MINIATURE ROSE RIBBON 

The ADS Miniature Rose Ribbon is awarded in each show to the best 
miniature seedling daffodil which scores 90 points or more. In 1990, the 
Miniature Rose Ribbon was awarded in thirteen shows; Helen Link won 
seven of those awards, and five of those seven Rose Ribbons went to 
miniature seedlings from one Link cross, #1670. 

1 called Helen about this magical cross, and she wrote of its origin. 
“#1670 is a cross of Fairy Circle by N. jonquiUa. I made the cross in 1970, 
and had 5 seed pods ripen, filled with seed. I think everyone of them 
germinated; consequently I now have a 25-foot row of it. In this cross there 
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are twin bloom heads which are very fragrant and apparently should be 
assigned to Division 7, There is a distinct difference involving three other 
forms and color, thus I have labeled them #1670, #167Q-A, #167G-B, and 
#1670-C. 1 have not remade this cross/' 

Of course I immediately began to covet some of those others, not yet 
numbered, which must “apparently be assigned to Division 7.” Now 
there’s a miniature row to keep in my mind’s eye alongside the one of all 
those brightly colored Happy Hour siblings dancing in the April breeze in 
Roberta Watrous’ Washington garden. 

This year’s winners, however, were all Division 3 miniatures, 3 W- 
GYO or 3 W-GYY. Flowers from this cross won Rose Ribbons for Helen 
in Scottsburg, in Bowling Green, in Dayton, in Chillicothe, and in 
Indianapolis. 

The other Link Miniature Rose Ribbon winners came at the National 
Convention Show, were #1368-A (N. t. albus * N. jonquillo ), a 5 Y-Y, was 
the award winner, and at the show held at the Chicago Botanic Garden, 
where #169 ( N . watieri * N. scaberulus), a tiny 7 Y-Y, took the honor. 

In the early season California shows, Bob Spotts won the Miniature 
Rose Ribbon with 84-67-1 {N. t. albus * Sabine Hay), a newsworthy 5 Y-Y 
cross with 7 florets. The Miniature Rose at Fortuna went to Sid DuBose’s 
M 38-1 (Matador * N. scaberulus ), an 8 Y-O. 

At Conway, Mrs. O.L. Fellers won this award with a 5 W-W, 80-W-cl. 
Mary Lou Gripshover took a Miniature Rose in Columbus with 69-38 
(Cushendall * Knave of Diamonds), a 3 W-GYO. Madeline Kirby’s D/72 
{N.t, concolor o.p.) won the award at the Albany, Oregon, show. In 
Edgewater, Meg Yerger’s Miniature Rose winner was her 81J9 (Dulcimer 
o.p.), a 9 W-GGO. 

FLOWERS THAT WERE FAVORITES 

In a word for 1990—pinks. This is what visitors noticed, commented 
on, and remembered. 

From the Princess Anne Show, Cathaleen M. Coulbourn and Lou 
Whittington commented, “The pinks all had intense color and Foundling, 
a 6 W-P, caught everyone’s eye.” Mrs. David Meeker, at Gloucester, 
exclaimed, “The pink cups were all bright and clear.” 

Sid Dubose’s seedling pink and white collection, with its faultless form, 
and his N7-100 (Easter Moon * Immaculate), which won Best Pink in the 
Walnut Creek Show, were among the most outstanding entries. 

“Many people commented on the beautiful pinks,” reported Harry 
McCrone from the Washington Show. “The color in the pinks was 
marvelous,” said Ruth Pardue of Columbus. 

Pastel Gem is Oxford, Bell Song in Clinton, Precedent and Irrestible at 
Scottsburg, Salome and Foundling in Cambridge, Interim and Rainbow at 
the Edgewater Show, Handy Hatfield’s vase of three of Declare in 
Columbus, Kelanne and Janis Babson in Mansfield, Pitta at the Greenwich 
Show, and Cha Cha at Roseville, all were crowd pleasers. 

Bright red-cupped daffodils also were favorites. “The red-cups were 
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especially brilliant this year/ 5 said Caroline Brunner of the Indianapolis 
Show. “It was a Glen wherry year I 55 exclaimed the show reporter from 
Clinton, where a very early-early season brought late flowers to the show 
bench. 

Foxhunter’s cup color in Fort Worth, Heath Fire’s beauty in Oxford, 
the color contrast and depth of color in Phyllis Vonnegut’s White Ribbon 
vase of Resplendent in Bowling Green, the orange/red cup color in flowers 
such as Altruist at Columbus, Cherry Bounce in Greenwich, Tahiti in 
Rockford, Como and Radiant Gem at Roseville, all brought pleasure to 
visitors, as well as praise and ribbons from judges. 


THE ABSOLUTELY BOTTOM LINE 

“You just had to be there!” How many times have you given up 
explaining the humor, the pleasure, the appropriateness of an occasion to 
someone else? 

For the last fourteen Junes, I’ve had the pleasure of “being there,” or 
so it seemed, at all of the ADS shows across the United States. I’ve learned 
about daffodils and about people I might otherwise never have known. I’ve 
been encouraged to make the extra effort to attend conventions on both 
coasts, and points inbet ween, to see old friends I’d just not met in person. 

Now it’s time to let someone else have this privilege. Suddenly it seems 
I’ve said it all, in all the ways I know. My own garden, my own daffodils, my 
family need more of my attention. A different teaching job, with more 
papers to grade and a longer school year, and a different garden, four 
times as big as before, all tell me that this is time to roll the last sheet plus 
carbon out of the typewriter on my last show report. 

I’ve had the privilege of working with wonderful, precise, careful 
Awards chairmen, the late Mildred Sims and Pat Lee, and for the last 
seven years, Tag Bourne, and with three great Journal editors, Roberta 
Watrous, Mary Lou Gripshover, and Kitty Frank, who all double-check 
my typos and my errors, most of which I tried to blame on the fact that J 
was, after all, not an ADS judge. 

My prejudices and whims have come through—for the Division 7 
flowers, for the Junior classes at shows, for more time in gardens and less 
time in meetings at conventions. 

My long-suffering husband has sometimes complained, “You don’t 
have a green thumb. All you have is a green typewriter.” If that is so, I am 
glad to have been able to use my typewriter to help a wonderful 
organization, the American Daffodil Society, which has enriched and 
expanded my world. I just hope these show reports have captured the 
memories of when you were there, and when you could not attend a show 
in person, made you feel that you, in a vicarious way, really were there, 
too. 

And now, in the shorthand of the journalism textbooks, I will write 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Jo Ann Gardner has requested information about older daffodils to be 
used in a publication dealing with the selection of choice species and 
cultivars of many plants. She had asked for input from ADS members as a 
guide to others not yet infected with our diseases. Those wishing to reply 
to her query, please return the answers directly to her. 

1. Do you have a favorite old daffodil you just can’t do without? (‘Old’ 
means any species, variety or cultivar introduced in America before 
1960?) If you could have only one, which would it be? Please give 
Latin name, common name(s) and date of introduction, if known. 

2. What characteristics makes this particular plant your favorite over 
hundreds and thousands of others in the same genus? Fragrance, 
form, long-flowering, all-season interest, or something else? 

3. Does you choice have any drawbacks? How do you deal with them? 

4. Is your choice commercially available? Where? 

5. What growing zone and area of the country do you live in? 

Please send your answers to: 

Jo Ann Gardner 
RR1 

Orangedale, Nova Scotia BOE 2KO 
Canada 

The information will be used in a forthcoming book celebrating North 
America’s old ornamentals. Help to spread the word about our horti¬ 
cultural heritage. 


WHERE CAN I GET . .. 

Diana Kasner, 3 Y-YYR.Estelle Herman 

61 Standish Ave. 

Yonkers, NY 1-710 

Mrs. Herman writes that Diana Kasner was her aunt, and she would 
like very much to obtain some of the bulbs. If you know of a commercial 
source, or have some to spare please write her directly. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 

These first months of my administration have passed very pleasantly, 
owing largely to the cooperation I have received. I have been impressed 
with the talents of our members and with their willingness to serve. Filling 
committee appointments has been relatively routine as compared with my 
experience in other flower societies. 

Two new ad hoc committees are busily at work figuring ways to make 
the Society function more efficiently. The Convention Manual Committee 
is revising and updating a guide so that future chairmen will have a clearer 
idea of how to select a site, how to schedule events, and how to set up a 
timetable for accomplishing their various tasks. The responsibilities and 
obligations of the sponsoring local society and of the national society will 
be spelled out in detail. All of this is being done to lessen the burden on a 
new chairman, who may otherwise wander about in a daze for quite a 
while. 

A newly formed Bylaws Review Committee is tackling the problem of 
reducing the size of the Board. Some general agreements were apparent 
at the board meeting held during the convention: there shall be only one 
past president on the Executive Committee; there shall be one director-at- 
large who shall reside in a foreign country; there shall be a voting privilege 
for the chairman of a standing committee who is not also a regional 
director or director-at-large. Still to be resolved is the question of how 
many regional directors there should be for each region (a standard 
number or a fluctuating number based on the total membership for each 
region). The Committee also will consider a way for candidates for 
regional vice-president and regional director to reflect the choices of the 
region they will serve. 

Although many Life Members have responded to our appeal for 
additional money to offset the actual cost of carrying them, we still face a 
serious annual deficit. There is not enough interest derived from the Life 
Members Fund for it to be self-sustaining. It will be necessary to continue 
with a raffle and an auction of bulbs for at least one more year. The 
Finance Committee continues to search for a way out of our dilemma— 
how to meet our budget without cutting down on services or resorting to 
extra fund-raising. 

Plans are well under way for a wonderful 1991 convention in 
Indianapolis. One innovation will be a full day of workshops scheduled 
with repetitions so that choosing one particular workshop will not prevent 
a member from attending another one. Familiar features will be a 
Hybridizers’ Breakfast and a Judges’ Refresher Course. 

A short personal note: I have just been harvesting the largest, 
soundest daffodil bulbs I have ever grown. In planting last fall I dusted 
them with Benlate. In early spring I drenched them with Cygon 2 for 
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control of aphids, nematodes, and the bulb fly. Both before and after the 
bloom cycle I gave frequent mild applications of Rapidgro. To most of you 
this may seem like an unusual regimen, but it fits my conditions and proves 
that a little care at the right time pays tremendous dividends. 

—Jack Romjne 

NOMINATIONS FOR THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS 

During the annual convention of the American Daffodil Society, the 
Gold and Silver Medals may be awarded. The Gold Medal is to be 
awarded to an individual for “recognition of creative work of a pre-eminent 
nature in the understanding and advancement of daffodils.” Additionally, 
the society may award the Silver Medal to an individual for “recognition of 
outstanding service” to the society. 

Nominees for the Gold Medal need not be members of the American 
Daffodil Society nor citizens of the United States. Nominations for both 
the Gold and Silver Medals are to be submitted to the President of ADS 
who serves as Chairman (without vote) of the Honors Committee. 
Accompanying the nomination should be a statement of two hundred 
words or less supporting the nomination. 

For a nominee to be selected for either medal, the nominee must 
receive a unanimous vote of the voting members of the Honors 
Committee. The voting members of the Honors Committee are the three 
immediate past presidents. Medals may be withheld at the discretion of 
the Honors Committee. 

Nominations for either medal must be received by January 1 f 1991 .If a 
nomination for a medal is accepted by the Honors Committee, the medal 
will be awarded at the 1991 convention at Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Please give serious thought to recognizing individuals who are 
deserving of the most significant awards ADS has to offer. 


—Jack Romine 


SHOW DATES NEEDED 

Information about 1991 Daffodil Shows should be sent to the Awards 
Chairman before October 1st for inclusion in the December issue of the 
Journal. The information needed includes: Name of sponsoring organi¬ 
zation, date of show, type of show, city in which it is to be held, location of 
show, and name and address of person to be contacted for information. 
Mail this information to Robert Spotts, 409 Hazelnut Drive, Oakley, 
California 94561. 

State or Regional shows need prior approval from your RVP. (See 
June Journal for name and address of your Regional Vice President.) The 
signed form must accompany the notice to the Awards Chairman. RVP’s 
needing a supply of these forms may obtain them from the Awards 
Chairman. 

—Bob Spotts, Chairman 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR’S DESK 


This is the time of year when the postman is eagerly awaited, as we 
anticipate receiving those bulbs we ordered last spring. It’s always fun to 
see what extra “goodies” the growers have included. Then, as I plant, I can 
almost see next year’s blue ribbons! 

Many of you know that I’ve been in Columbus the last several months 
because of my son’s serious illness. This has caused a slow-down in some 
office operations—most notably in sending out materials you have 
ordered. Therefore, please allow at least two weeks extra delivery time. 

We have received a request for the ADS reprint of Peter Barr’s Ye 
Narcissus or Daffodil Flowre, and Hys Roots. If any of you have a copy 
you no longer need, please send it to the office. 

—MARY Lou Gripshover 


CORRECTION 

Please note that research on the chromosomes of tazetta species and 
hybrids referred to in the article on tazettas which appeared in the June 
Journal was done by Prof. P. Brandham of Jodrell Laboratory, Kew 
Gardens, and Dr. P. Kirton of Harperbury Hospital, Shenley, England, not 
by Richard Perrignon who wrote the letters which delt with the subject. 

All the editors regret this misunderstanding. 


Daffodils 1990-91 

will be published by 
The Royal Horticultural Society 
during September 1990. 

Copies are available from the American Daffodil Society, Inc., or 
from RHS Enterprises, Ltd., Wisley, Woking, Surrey GU23 6QB, 
England. 

For details concerning membership of the Society, please write to: 

The Secretary 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Vincent Square 
London, SW1P 2PE, England 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 

Pine Mountain, Georgia, March 29, 1990 

(Abridged from the report of the Secretary) 

A regular meeting of the Board of Directors was held at Calloway Gardens Hotel with 49 
Directors and three guests present. Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen, President presided and Ms. 
Marilynn J. Howe, Secretary recorded. 

REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 

PRESIDENT: President Andersen stated that the only action taken by the Executive 
Committee since the Board last met in Nashville was to approve an in house lottery. She 
stated that she has sent letters to the life members asking for donations to the life members 
fund. The deficiency is putting a strain on the general fund. She has also had some 
correspondence from the RHS regarding the return of Div. 9 daffodils to an earlier definition 
"without admixture of any other" and Div. 11 regarding the split 1/3 to 1/2. The International 
Registrar accepted these changes from the RHS Narcissus and Tulip Committee without 
consulting any other National Daffodil Organizations. 

FIRST VICE PRESIDENT: Mr. Romine reported that Mr. Frank prepared a letter about the 
tax deductibility of un-reinbursed expenses as a director of non-profit charitable organi¬ 
zation. He asked that it be included in the Board manual. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: Mr. Ezell asked that RVP’s send out Newsletters as they are 
the most important communication channels that the Society has. 

SECRETARY: The secretary asked that the minutes from the Nashville meeting be 
approved as mailed. Mr. Frank, seconded. Motion carried. 

TREASURER: See June Journal p. 228. 

REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS: Reports were received from all regions except the 
Southwest. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: We have purchased 25 copies of John Blanchard’s new book on 
wild narcissus, and 100 copies of the RHS 1989-90 yearbook, We also have on consignment a 
new book called Narcissus: Chinese New Year Flower. 

Membership as of 3/12/90 is 1471 U.S., and 177 Overseas 
Data Bank 

I am about half through date entry of the Data Bank onto our computer, and expect that it 
will be complete by fall when new introductions are ended. 

AWARDS: Mrs. Bourne reported that we have a new show in Cambridge, Maryland, and 
Mary Lou Gripshover is working with the Cincinnati Park Board and Civic Garden Center 
for an exhibition. I sent Red-White-Blue Ribbons to Don Barnes in England for distribution to 
various groups. 

Prices on medals and ribbons increased. The entire Awards budget was spent on medals. 
As this is my last report as your Awards Chairman, I have some suggestions for the future; 

(1) A decision will have to be made in respect to our expensive silver trophies. 

(2) Storage of these trophies is a problem. The Executive Committee has recommended 
that any trophies not awarded at a convention, should be under the control of the next 
convention Chairman. If you win a trophy you are obligated to take that trophy home with 
you. 

(3) We are beginning to have too many trophies and medals. I think a moratorium should 
be declared. There are many who have worked long and hard for the ADS, but we cannot 
strike a medal for each. 

(4) When there is an award problem it should be brought directly to the Award Chairman 
first, then to the Board. 

(5) A long time member wrote me with reference to educational exhibits, or lack of them, 
in shows. We should not be primarily interested in getting ribbons, but educating the public. 

(6) I wrote Peter Ramsey with reference to the New Zealand Awards. Phil Phillips kept us 
supplied for many years, but the supply is now depleted, l asked Dr. Ramsey if it might be 
possible to supply "down under” bulbs for this award, but no reply has been received. 
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BREEDING AND SELECTION: Dr. Bender reported this committee has been dormant 
since last report except for correspondence with one New Jersey novice whose interest is in 
better 1 Y-Y’s, and 2 Y-Y’s. 

This will be his final report. I have enjoyed being a part of the Hybridizers’ Breakfast, I hope it 
has been worthwhile but I feel that it’s time for a change. 

CLASSIFICATION: Mr. Hatfield reported that he has found several errors which have been 
brought to the attention of the Data Bank Committee for correction. He also stated that he 
has been comparing the Data Bank to the RHS Chec/dist and will forward the discrepancies 
to that Committee for action. 

DATA BANK: Dr. Throckmorton reported that the Daffodil Data Bank is in the best shape 
ever! All errors of omission or commission were found and corrected; newly found data were 
added and codes cleaned-up. Information from the Antipodes, courtesy of John Hunter and 
John Byrnes, was incorporated. 

Also, all new data from the R.H.S. was handled by Bob Jerrell. These data are supplied in the 
form of photocopies of the actual registration forms. On the infrequent times when the 
current Data Bank does not agree with the Daffodil Checklist, you will find ours the more 
accurate—as has Sally Kington of the R.H.S. 

Also, Bob Jerrell has the capability of updating the file in Des Moines by computer from his 
home in California. Giving him such direct access to our “mainframe” has greatly simplified 
the entire annual operation. 

Ruth Pardue remains a valued member of the committee, as do Bob Jerrell and John Byrne 
of New Zealand. Sally Kington has been most cooperative and has been always available in 
case of a “sticky wicket”—to coin a phrase. 

EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL: Mrs. Frank reported that, after assurances that the Journal 
could be mailed for 5 or 6 cents per copy, the bill came in for 31 cents per copy. At this pont 
Paul Gripshover came to our rescue, With Mary Lou asking if he was sure that he was willing 
to help with the mailing and with me worrying about the extra responsibility for the 
Gripshovers, we are again using—or abusing—the good offices of the Gripshovers. If we are 
not grateful to them we should be ashamed of ourselves. 

FINANCES: Mrs. Moore stated that the committee recommend that [Resolve), U.S. 
Treasury securities be added as an acceptable investment vehicle. Mr. Ezell, seconded. 
Motion carried. 

JUDGES AND SCHOOLS: Ms. Liggett reported that the committee had income of $22.00 
and expenses of $28.15. There are 217 Accredited Judges, 64 Student Judges, 32 Accredited 
Judges Retired and 3 Appointed Judges. 

MEMBERSHIP: Mr, Erlandson reported that he was hoping his report would be really good 
news. Unfortunately that is not the case. Membership continues to slip. We have been 
getting new members, but we are losing more members than we are gaining. 

MINIATURE: Mrs. Mackinney stated that the RHS suggested several changes in color 
coding and division of miniatures. These changes were approved at the Fall Board Meeting, 
along with two additions to the List. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Mrs. Turner stated that 41 slide programs were rented from March 1989 
to March 1990 generating net income of $529.14 to the Society. This is an increase in slide 
rental revenues of 36% above last year. New slides were reproduced with membership 
information and placed in all slide sets. Again the “Daffodil Primer" has been the most 
requested slide program followed by “Landscaping with Daffodils" and Mitch-Havens slide 
set. 

PUBLICATIONS: Mrs. Cartwright reported a form letter with prices and Journal deadlines 
was mailed to our regular advertisers in December. The replies were slow in coming in. 
Consequently, the mailing will be moved forward to mid-November this year. This same 
information will be sent ‘down under’ in preparation for the September Journal. We are 
holding our own with the number advertisers. Somehow, when we add one, another drops 
off. 

REGISTRATION: Mrs. Anderson reported the Registration committee has been accepting 
and processing registrations for 1990 since last September. The U.S. list will appear in the 
December Journal. 

RESEARCH, HEALTH AND CULTURE: Mr. Wadekamper stated that there are no new 
research projects underway. 
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ROUND ROBIN: Mrs. Krahmer's report states the Fragrance Robin did not find enough 
members for it to be a viable robin, so it is on hold for the moment. However, there are two 
new robins, one which will be concerned with the older daffodils (name of the robin as yet 
undecided), and a regional robin in the Mid-Atlantic Region called the Harper’s Ferry Robin. 
Both of these have enough members to make them interesting robins. We now have a total of 
eight or nine robins in circulation. 

HANDBOOK COMMITTEE: Mrs. Liggett reported that the handbook revision has been 
completed and was sent to the printer on January 22,1990. Delivery of the finished product 
was March 13, 1990. 

BYLAWS REVISIONS: Mr. Romine led a discussion on the proposed bylaws change to 
Article IU. Mrs. Frank moved [Resolved] that the Board recommends to the general 
membership a vote against the proposed amendment and return it to a new committee 
appointed by the incoming President, and that the committee report to the Board at the fall 
meeting. Mrs. Bourne, seconded. Motion carried. 

ELIMINATION OF CERTAIN STANDING COMMITTEES: Mr. Romine moved to 
eliminate the Library, Public Relation, and Breeding and Selection Committees, and 
combine Registration with Classification, and Miniature with Intermediate, and change the 
name of Photography to Slide Programs. Mrs. Gehret, seconded. Motion carried. 

There being no other business the meeting was adjourned at 5:05 P M. 

Marilynn Howe, Secretary 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY 
ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING 

The 35th Annual Membership Meeting was held at Callaway Gardens Hotel. Mrs. Marvin 
V. Andersen, President, presided; Ms. Marilynn J. Howe, Secretary recorded. The required 
quorum of members were present. 

REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 

President Andersen thanked Jaydee Ager and her committee for all their hard work. She 
thanked the exhibitors who brought flowers from all over the United States as well as the 
overseas visitors for the beautiful commercial exhibits. She also thanked the Board for the 
privilege of working with them and she gave a special thanks to Mrs. Katherine Frank, Editor 
of the Journal-, Mrs. Naomi Liggett for her work as chairman of the Handbook Committee; 
and Donald King as Parliamentarian. She also recognized the retiring members of the Board. 
She announced that no Gold or Silver Medals were awarded this year. She also stated that 
the dues had been raised to $20.00 per year, and she had sent letters to the life members 
requesting donations to the life members fund. She stated that the ADs has a strong Finance 
Committee overseeing the finances of the Society. The new Judges Handbook contains a 
uniform National Show Schedule, She hoped the membership would continue to be 
interested in the conservation of the species and would buy nursery-propagated stocks. 
Ms. Howe asked that the minutes of the Special meeting of the members held in Nashville, 
Tennessee, and the minutes of the annual meeting held in San Francisco be approved as 
published, 

Mrs. Moore thanked the Executive Director lor all her work over the past year. She stated 
that all the financial and membership records were stored on the computer in Executive 
Director’s office. She also stated that she was unable to give an audited financial report at this 
time, however one would be published in the June Journal (See p.228). She did state that the 
liquid assets were $73,671.39. Investments were $68,000,00 in CD's. She thanked Lucy 
King for all her help as Auditor. She urged everyone to help with new members. 

Mrs. Gripshover stated that she has enjoyed the past year and has been learning new things. 
She stated that the bidding in the silent auction for books would close at 5:00 P.M. March 31, 
1990. She announced that she was taking orders for the new Blanchard book on Narcissus at 
the pre-publication price of $38,00, After April 7, the price would be $48,00. She also 
announced the Judges Handbook was available. 
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NEW BUSINESS 

BYLAWS: The following change to the bylaws was accepted by the membership. (Changes 
in italics.) 

[Resolved] ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 

Sec. 4. Fidelity Bond. The Board of Directors may require that the executive director, and 
such officers as the Board may designate, furnish an appropriate fidelity bond approved by 
the Finance Committee, the premiums to be paid by the Society. 

Proposed changes to ARTICLE III. were presented to the membership with the recom¬ 
mendation from the Board that it be rejected and returned to a new committee appointed by 
the incoming President. The amendment was voted down and returned to committee. 

President Andersen turned the gavel over to the new President, Jack Romine of 
California. President Romine then told the Society of his objectives for the next two years. 
There was no other business and the meeting was adjourned at 9:55 P.M. 

Marilynn J. Howe, Secretary 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING, March 31, 1990 

A regular meeting of the Board of Directors was held a Calloway Gardens Hotel with 48 
Directors and four guests present. Jack S. Romine, President, presided and Ms. Marilynn J, 
Howe, Acting-Secretary, recorded. 

President Romine welcomed the new members to the Board. Mrs. Pardue gave the 
report of the nominating committee for the offices of Secretary and Treasurer to be 
appointed for a one year term. Secretary, Mrs. Leslie M. Ager, Georgia; Treasurer, Mrs. P.R. 
Moore, Jr., Virginia. Mr. Frank moved acceptance of the nominees. The nominees were 
elected unanimously. 

1991 NOMINATING COMMITTEE: See page 233 of June Journal. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS - See June Journal page 232. 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

INTERMEDIATE COMMITTEE: Mrs. Wilson reported that a preliminary intermediate list 
was published in the Journal to gather information and encourage local societies to exhibit 
Intermediates. 

A questionnaire was developed and distributed to the 38 1989 Show Chairpersons to try to 
determine if Intermediates were entered in local shows and if there would be future interest. 
Of the 15 questionnaires returned, 6 were positive, 9 negative. 

We assumed that all Show Chairpersons were responsible repliers and that the 23 
questionnaires not returned were negative. This leads us to believe there is little interest in 
Intermediates However, those six positive replies felt that their shows were more versatile 
and interesting. 

My recommendation, is that the Board do one of the following: 

1 Appoint an ongoing Sub committee to revise and update the preliminary Intermediate 
List and to encourage local shows to exhibit intermediate blooms or 

2. that the project be abandoned at this time due to lack of interest. If this is the case, I 
would recommend a Judges refresher course oriented toward relative importance fo the size 
of the flowers in competition. 

Mr. Roese moved that [Resolved) classes for intermediate flowers should be local option. 
Mrs. Driver, seconded. Motion carried. 

TEST GARDEN: Mrs. Whitlock reported that the current method of testing for the Wister 
Award has proved unsuccessful. 

Over the last four years, she felt that the considerable expense to the society was not 
reflected with any increased interest in either the daffodil or the ADS. The committee 
appointed to study the Wister Award felt an Award of Merit for good garden cultivars would 
be more valuable. A list of these cultivars could be available to horticultural magazines as a 
way to increase interest and finally membership. Therefore, the following is recommended: 

1. Establish an ADS recommended list of candidates for a garden award. This list should 
include at least 100 candidates and should be limited only by the criteria of a garden flower 
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established by the ADS. 

2. The candidates should be evaluated at the ADS Display Gardens, 

3. New candidates for the award would be presented by the ADS contact persons of a 
Display Garden. Approval of recommendation should come from at least two other ADS 
contact persons and would undergo evaluation by all the ADS Display Gardens. 

There are currently 23 Display Gardens throughout the United States. I am sending report 
forms to each of their ADS contact persons with request for a list of flowers that perform well 
as a garden flower. I am doing this in preparation for your approval for a new methodology for 
the Wister Award. 

Mr. Roese moved that [Resolved] the Board members be requested to list twenty of the best 
cultivars they grow. Reports will be due by June 1st of each year. Mrs. Bankhead, seconded. 
Motion carried as amended. 

1994 CONVENTION SITE: Mrs. Driver, speaking on behalf of the Pacific Region, invited the 
Society to hold its 1994 convention in Portland. Miss Bankhead moved to accept. Mr. Jerrell 
seconded. Motion carried. 

RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL TRUST FUND: Mr. Wadekamper moved [Resolved] 
that American Daffodil Society establish the Research and Education Trust Fund. Mrs. 
Andersen, seconded. Motion carried. 

Mr. Wadekamper moved that the following rules be accepted as the standing rules for the 
committee. Mrs. Andersen seconded. Motion carried. 

STANDING RULES 
AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY 
RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL TRUST FUND 

RULE 1: OFFICE OF THE TRUST: 

The principle office of the Trust shall be located at the office of the Executive Secretary of the 
American Daffodil Society. 

RULE 2: MEMBERSHIP OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 

The Board of Trustees shall consist of not less than five nor more than ten memers who shall 
be appointed by the President of the American Daffodil Society, Inc., in consultation with the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees and approved by the American Daffodil Society, Inc. 
Board of Directors. Members shall serve for a term of two years and shall be eligible for 
reappointment. 

RULE 3: OFFICERS: 

Section 1. The Chairman of the Board of Trustees shall be appointed by the President of 
the American Daffodil Society, Inc., and approved by the Board of Directors at the next 
annual meeting. The Chairman shall serve until the end of the next annual meeting or until 
another chairman shall have been named by the American Daffodil Society, Inc., Board of 
Directors. The Chairman shall preside at all meetings of the Board of Trustees. The 
Chairman shall be eligible for reappointment. 

Section 2. One of the trustees shall be elected by the Board of Trustees as to serve as 
vice-chairman. The vice-chairman shall perform the duties of the chairman in his/her 
absence. 

Section 3. One of the Trustees shall be elected by the Board of Trustees to serve as 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees. The Secretary shall notify the Trustees of the dates and 
place of the meeting, by direction of the Chairman, conduct correspondence on behalf of the 
Trust, take and maintain the records of the Trust. 

Section 4. The American Daffodil Society, Inc., Treasurer shall serve as Treasurer of the 
Board of Trustees. The duties of the Treasurer require that he/she receive and disburse the 
funds of the Trust by direction of the Board of Trustees. 

RULE 4. MEETINGS: 

The Board of Trustees shall meet annually at such date and place as shall be named by the 
Chairman and upon notice by the secretary at least one month in advance of the meeting. 
RULE 5. THE FUND 

The Fund shall be an endowment Trust Fund for Educational and Scientific purposes under 
IRS Code 507 (c). Only interest from the fund shall be used to further the purpose of the fund. 
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AWARDS: Mr, Baird, a member from the Pacific Region, asked the Board to consider giving 
a certificate instead of ribbons for major ADS Awards. The board asked that the matter be 
turned over to the Awards Committee for consideration. 

CONVENTION MANUAL: President Romine appointed Mrs. Ager to collect information 
for a convention manual. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE BYLAWS: The following proposals were presented to the Board. 
Article V. Sec. 3. The time such slate is presented to the Annual Meeting any five membrs 
may present, in writing, additional nominees for such office. In the case of the Regional 
Vice President or Regional Director the five signers must reside in the same region as the 
candidate they support. 

Add Sec. 5 to Article V. 

Article V. Nominating Committee 

Sec. 5. Notification—The committee shall complete all nominations and notify the entire 
membership by publishing all nominations in the last issue The Daffodil Journal in the year 
prior to the annual membership meeting. The Committee shall not present any nomination 
without prior notice to the membership. 

The above items, with the required five signatures, along with the suggestions for Board 
reduction were turned over to a new Bylaws Committee to be chaired by Mrs. David Gill of 
Ohio. All items will be presented at the Fall 1990 meeting of the Board. 

1989 SURPLUS FALL MEETING: Mrs, Cartwright presented the Board with a check for 
$405.76 and asked that it be placed in the Resource Development Fund. Mr. Roese moved 
acceptance. Motion carried. 

CANCELLATION OF SHOWS: Mr. Frank asked that at the Fall Meeting the Board take up 
the question of cancellation of Regional Shows. 

NOTIFICATION OF PROPOSED MOTIONS AND COMMITTEE ACTIONS: Mrs. 
Gripshover moved [Resolved], that any person or committee chairman desiring to place a 
proposal/motion before the Board, submit such proposal to the President in time for said 
proposal to be circulated with the agenda at least 30 days prior to the next Board meeting. 
Ms, Howe, seconded. After some discussion, Mr. Frank moved to table the above motion to 
the fall meeting. Mr. Jerreli, seconded. Motion carried. 

There being no other business, the meeting was adjourned at 4:35 P.M, 

Marilynn J. Howe, Secretary 


April 13 14, 1991 
April 18-21, 1991 
April 23-25, 1992 
Spring 1994 


COMING EVENTS 

Championship of Ireland, Belfast, Northern Ireland 
ADS Convention, Indianapolis, Indiana 
ADS Convention, Columbus, Ohio 
ADS Convention, Portland Oregon 


HERE AND THERE 

Sandy McCabe, our faithful Northern Ireland Show Reporter, has 
asked us to advise any ADS Accredited Judges who plan to attend the 
Daffodil Championship of Ireland to please contact him for a possible 
judging position at the show. Anyone who has the opportunity to attend 
this show should do so. Not only are the flowers beautiful, but all the other 
garden-related exhibits are delightful. The people and the hospitality are 
outstanding. Definitely not to be missed. 

Hospitality Philadelphia Style is offering two weekend packages of the 
Philadelphia Flower Show and a behind the scenes view, as well as tours of 
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private gardens and homes. Tours include accomodations and some 
meals. For more information on these weekends contact Lauren Lasky, 
Hospitality Philadelphia Style, 1346 Chestnut St., Suite 1308, Philadelphia, 
PA 19107. 

The American Horticultural Society announces the publication of an 
18-month calendar of gardening events including activities planned by 
Plant Societies, state and regional horticultural societies, major garden 
clubs and federations, conservation groups, etc. Calendars are available 
for $3.00 each from AHS, 7931 East Boulevard Drive, Dept. PR-190, 
Alexandria, VA 22308. 

The AHS has also published a Garden Book catalogue with over 700 
titles from the U.S. and Britain. All phases of gardening are included: 
Armchair gardening, herbs, cooking, arranging, landscaping prennials, 
photography, special plants, travel, biography, etc., also special titles for 
young readers. To obtain this free list of garden titles and booksellers write 
to the address given above for the AHS calendar. 

We have received word of the death last December of Mr. A. Verboog. 
Mr. Verboog, of Palo Alto, California, was 89. 

This past spring Mrs. Fred Allen passed away. Dot was an Accredited 
Judge who was very generous with her bulbs and knowledge not only to 
the new members of the Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society but also was 
intrumental in major plantings of daffodils at the mental health hospital in 
Nashville. 

Maryland members are saddened by the loss of Mrs. Howard Weeks. 
Roe was a life member of ADS, an Acredited Judge and a frequent 
Judging School Instructor, her last being the school just completed in 
April of this year. 

To the families and friends of these three members we extend our 
sympathy. 


DAFFODIL PRIMER 

NATURALIZING DAFFODILS 

HELEN K. Link, Brooklyn, Indiana 

After a while that one daffodil bulb becomes two, then suddenly it has 
multiplied until there are now ten bulbs. For the small grower where there 
is not too much space for planting in a bed, but there is some ground at the 
edge of a woods or an orchard, bulbs can be planted in drifts which will add 
beauty to the landscape. 

The area chosen for naturalizing bulbs should receive some sun during 
the day. At the edge of a woods early blooming cultivars can be planted as 
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they will receive enough sun to ripen the foliage before the trees mature 
their foliage. Choose an area where the grass can be left unmowed until 
foliage has matured. Hillsides are excellent spots to place drifts of bulbs. 

Bulbs should be planted in drifts of like kinds and like colors. A drift of 
one cultivar of bright yellow is eye-catching. A drift of fifty or so bulbs will 
turn the heads of those who are not daffodil lovers. 

After an area has been chosen for naturalizing, decide what color, how 
many will the space accommodate, what cultivar will do well in that spot? 
Some cultivars do not do well in naturalized settings. Many of the older, 
tried and tested cultivars will live for at least 30 years in the sod and some 
as many as 50 and still bring forth some blooms. If planted properly bulbs 
in the sod can live and bloom for many years with a minimum of care. 

When planting bulbs in a natural area to be left undisturbed for years 
plant deeply for your type of soil. When planting in clay soil the bulbs ought 
to be planted at least eight inches deep. There are several methods of 
putting the bulbs into sod or soil which is not cultivated. One method is to 
use a broad spade, cut two lengths of the spade and a cut at each end, then 
throw back the sod or soil; if cut is not deep enough take out some soil, 
then work up soil in bottom, add a mixture of sand and peat moss, add 
about a tablespoon of low nitrogen fertilizer, mix well, then place a handful 
of sand where bulbs are to be placed, set bulbs in place and cover bulbs 
with soil and replace sod or top soil. Usually about five (5) bulbs can be 
placed in each area. The fertilizer under the bulbs will keep bulbs growing 
for years. 

Another way of planting in the sod needs a strong-armed person who 
can sink a crowbar six to eight inches into the ground. Then work the hole 
by rotating the bar, then drop in sand, peat and fertilizer mix, add a 
handful of sand and then the bulb. Fill hole with sand. A third method is 
quite new and a good one for the lazy gardener with money to invest. 
There is a new drill method. For those with an outdoor electricity source a 
half inch drill with a three inch bit works well. As many as a half bushel 
bulbs can be planted in a short time. For those out in the field or away from 
a power outlet the battery powered drill with rechargeable batteries can 
be purchased, but is costly. One can use this drill about four hours 
between charges. This takes strong arms and muscle as the drill with 
built-in power is not light weight. 

Some varieties which make beautiful drifts and last well are: Ice Follies, 
Tete-a-Tete, Flower Record, Delibes, Unsurpassable, Barrett Browning, 
Scarlet Gem, Geranium, Cheerfulness, Peeping Tom (early), Mount 
Hood, Spellbinder, Carlton, Viking and there are many others which will 
thrive little care. 



Mrs. Howard Weeks ...... ...Mr. and Mrs. Merton Yerger 

Mrs. Fred Allen ___ .... Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society 
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DAFFODILS 101 

Quentin E. Erlandson, Baltimore , Maryland 

This article is for beginners. It’s intended especially for those new 
American Daffodil Society members who may need a little help getting 
started. My purpose is to try to answer a few basic questions you thought 
were too simple to ask. That’s why I call it “101”. 

I’ve read a number of learned articles in the Journal on the fine points 
of hybridizing, diseases, chromosome counts, etc. These subjects are 
beyond the scope of “101”. They’ll be covered in “102” or “103” next 
semester, next year, or perhaps in graduate school. They will also have a 
different author/professor, certainly not me. 

I have one request. Those of you who are veterans, would you please 
turn the page to another article? This is not for you unless you have an 
insatiable curiosity. If you do read my article, please don’t write me that 
you do things differently. I’m sure you do. It’s like the story about the 
economists: ask three economists a question and you are sure to get back 
five different answers. 

Both “standard” and “miniature” daffodils will be discussed. The 
culture of both have much in common; however, there are a few things 
that apply only to miniatures. You may find I’ve placed more emphasis on 
miniatures. Please forgive me, miniatures have been my sole specialty. My 
experience with standard daffodils has been achieved from doing some of 
the hard work under the direction of my good wife, who has been at this 
much longer than I. We do not compete with one another; she grows 
standards; I grow miniatures. 

This is the way I do it—my way. My methods are simple, require little 
skill, just a little knowledge, and minimum amount of work, but the results 
have been good for me. 

I talk to garden clubs two or three times a year about miniatures. As 
would be expected, the majority of club members grow few, if any, 
daffodils. There is always a lot of interest, especially in miniatures, which 
are usually brand new to many members. Invariably they ask questions, 
very good questions, that are usually easy to answer. Generally the 
questions are about the same from one club to another and are very basic; 
this is fine with me. This article is addressed to those folks and to those 
questions. 

Let’s start off by calling things by the right name. There are three terms 
that are often confused: narcissus, daffodil, and jonquil. Narcissus and 
daffodil are one and the same and may be used interchangeably. Other 
non-English-speaking countries may have a different term for “daffodil”, 
but Narcissus is the same for all countries. Avoid the term “jonquil”; it 
applies only to the jonquilla daffodils, one of the 12 different divisions of 
daffodils. Jonquil is probably the most misused of all daffodil terms. Even a 
garden editor once asked me to explain the difference between daffodils 
and jonquils. 

There’s one more term: “miniature”. A miniature daffodil is a daffodil 
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that's on the list (or a candidate for the list) of “Miniature Daffodils" 
published by the American Daffodil Society. If it’s not on the list it’s not a 
miniature daffodil. All the miniatures are on a two-page list. Ask one of 
your ADS friends to give you a photo copy of the list or send for one 
yourself. 

Based on their description and size, daffodils are grouped into 12 
divisions. There are thousands of daffodils and some are vastly different 
from others, consequently, the 12 divisions. Once our daughter in her you 
informed me I had a “deformed" daffodil. It was a bulbocodium; no wonder 
it looked deformed when she compared it to the more commonly seen 
varieties. 

Fairly recently a color code has been devised. It is a clever, simple 
method that's been a great help in identifying varieties and in remembering 
a beautiful flower you saw at the daffodil show. Definitions, divisions, and 
color-coding are usually explained in a one-page handout at daffodil 
shows. 

BULBS 

Daffodils grow from bulbs and from seeds. Forget the seeds. They're 
for the veterans. Just concentrate on bulbs: what kind, where to get them, 
and how much to spend. 

Let’s start by establishing a few guide lines. You should select bulbs 
that are easy to grow, readily available, have a flower that you like, and are 
inexpensive. 

Also, of the 12 divisions of daffodils, which ones do you really like? Do 
you want standard sizes or do you want miniatures, or do you want both? 
The size may also be governed by where you intend to plant them (e.g. 
flower bed, rock garden, pachysandra, etc.) Miniatures should not be 
planted in tall ground cover. 

The best place to survey the type you want to grow is to visit a daffodil 
show held every spring by your local daffodil society. Look them over, 
write down the names of those you really like. Also write down the color 
coding which will help you remember the flowers later on. Pick up a few 
catalogues or write for them. And ask questions of exhibitors, especially 


PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during blooming 
season, foliage decorative until hard frosts.Peonies a permanent investment — 
will bloom for years 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues $7.50 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for fist of publications 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 1NTERLACHEN RD., HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 
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the veterans. 

Here are a few recommendations for starters: 

Miniatures: 

Tete-A-Tete 12 Y-Y (division 12, miscellaneous, yellow perianth, yellow 
cup) 

Jumblie 6 Y-O (division 6, cyclamineus, yellow perianth, orange cup) 
Hawera 5 Y-Y (division 5, triandrus, yellow perianth, yellow cup) 
Minnow 8 W-Y (division 8, tazetta, white perianth, yellow cup) 

They will be a good start. They are all easy to grow, four different 
divisions, eye-poppingly small, and inexpensive. Try ’em, you’ll like ’em. 
Standards: 

Here are a few standards that are good growers and suitable for both 
garden and show. They are also inexpensive. Note the color codes. 
Chiloquin 1 Y-W (division 1, trumpet, yellow perianth, white cup, known 
as a reverse) 

Broomhill 2 W-W (division 2, long cup, white perianth, white cup) 
Rainbow 2 W-WWP (division 2, long cup, white perianth, white cup with a 
pink rim) 

Salome 2 W-PPY (division 2, long cup, white perianth, pink cup edged with 
yellow) 

Merlin 3 W-YYR (division 3, short cup, white perianth, yellow cup with a 
red rim) 

Tahiti 4 Y-R (division 4, double, yellow and red) 

Charity May 6 Y-Y (division 6, cylamineus, yellow perianth, yellow cup) 
Sweetness 7 Y-Y (division 7, jonquilla, yellow perianth, yellow cup) 
Actaea 9 W-GYR (division 9, poeticus, white perianth, green-yellow-red 
cup) 

Inasmuch as this article is written for the September Journal , finding 
the bulbs might be a little difficult at this time of year. Most veterans order 
their bulbs in the spring from growers’ catalogues. In fact there is usually a 
deadline, after which no more orders are accepted. There are, however, 
places where you can get bulbs in the fall. Your local daffodil society may 
have a bulb sale. Your local garden store probably has bulbs for sale. Or 
you might be lucky and get some free bulbs from friends who have divided 
their bulbs in the spring or early summer and have a few left over to share 
with you. 

IMPORTANT: Be sure to get the names of the bulbs when you shop 
and place only one variety per bag. No one can tell one flower from 
another when looking at the bulb. Do not buy and bulbs from a store 
where bulbs are displayed in open bins. That is a sure way to get a 
misnamed bulb. Our local store sells daffodil bulbs that are properly 
named and packaged in sealed plastic bags. Do NOT buy a soft bulb! If a 
bulb is not firm, it should be thrown in the trash, NEVER planted. 

Cost is always a consideration. All the bulbs in the two sample lists can 
be purchased for $1 to $3 each. If you buy more than one of a kind, the 
price is usally less. For example, I saw miniatures last fall in a local garden 
store priced at four for $2.29 (in a package), 12 for $3.49,794 each or $8.49 
a dozen, and another package of 12 for $4,79. 
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The beginner should not buy expensive bulbs. Leave that to the 
veterans. I certainly would not want you to go out and spend $20.00, 
$40.00, or even more for a bulb. Like everything else, the price of a bulb is a 
function of supply and demand. Veterans will pay these prices, and often 
more, for new varieties that may be “sure winners” but in short supply. 
Even I paid a high price (for me, a very high price) for a miniature bulb at 
auction last spring at the ADS Convention. It was far too much for me to 
spend for just one miniature bulb so I justified if in my mind as a “donation” 
to the ADS! For the beginner don’t do it. 

Keep track of the names. You just might want to enter a flower in a 
show and you can’t win a ribbon if you do not know the name of the 
variety. Even if you grow daffodils only for your own enjoyment, it’s nice to 
be able to tell your friends the name of the flower. 

PLANTING 

Daffodil bulbs are planted in the fall. In my area (Maryland) the right 
time is between September 15 and November 1, with October 1 being the 
best. Planting October 1 gives the bulbs a good chance to establish roots 
before winter sets in. I’ve noticed that roots begin to develop within days 
after planting. 

Where to plant daffodils in your yard is something you will have to 
decide. There are a few criteria, however, that you should consider for 
best results. 

Daffodils need sunshine, at least a few hours a day. I’ve had good luck 
under some trees, e.g. dogwoods. DO NOT plant daffodils under pine 
trees. Naturally, open sunlight is best. Everyone agrees that a “well 
drained” area is best. I have found that a slight slope will do, or even just 
high ground. Don’t plant where water will accumulate in puddles. 

Ideally, the soil should be a sandy loam, which is a relatively light soil, 
with as little clay as possible. I’ve not had the good fortune to have this 
ideal soil. So I have had to “lighten” the soil with humus (ground leaves, 
pine needles, peat moss, etc.). Don’t go overboard. Try what you’ve got. 
The chances are better than average that you’ll do just fine. 

We plant our daffodils in beds. At our home where we lived for 39 years 
the miniature and standards were in separate beds. Now we live in a 
ground level apartment and have the good fortune to have one bed (about 
4 ft. by 16 ft.) where both are planted. The miniatures are located around 
the periphery so they’re not lost among the tall standards. 

Planting in ground cover such as pachysandra is all right for standards 
but not for miniatures. Miniatures by definition are too short. 

Avoid planting in grass that needs to be cut in the spring. I’ll explain the 
reason later on. 

I said this article is for both miniatures as well as standards, with my 
personal bias emphasizing miniatures. Planting bulbs is probably the only 
part of daffodil culture where I do things differently for miniatures than I do 
for the standards. Let’s discuss the planting of standards first. 

The standards are planted so the top of the bulb is about four inches 
below the surface of the soil. In colder climates perhaps a little deeper is 
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better. Although the hole depends somewhat on the size of the bulb {some 
standard bulbs are huge), an eight to ten inch hole is usually deep enough. 
I use a simple procedure. At the bottom of the hole I place a cupful of sand 
{“play sand” which can be purchased for about $2.00 a bag at the local 
hardware store). The sand is there to serve as a collecting and drainage 
area should there be a heavy rain. On top of the sand I add an inch or so of 
soil. Into this soil add about a tablespoonful of fertilizer per bulb. Again, 
this is for standards. I use 5-10-10; it’s cheap and easy to get. Swish it 
around so the fertilizer is mixed well with the soil. Then add enough soil, at 
least an inch above the fertilizer, so the bulb, when resting on the bottom 
of the soil, is about 4 inches (remember?) from the top of the soil. Then just 
push in the soil around and on top of the bulb and you’re finished. You can 
plant two or three standards of the same cultivar in the same hole 
providing the hole is large enough to have some space between the bulbs. 

My miniatures are planted differently. I use plastic pots. Clay pots are 
too expensive and I believe clay is not as good as plastic for this purpose . I 
use plastic pots that are five inches in diameter at the top, three and a half 
inches in diameter at the bottom, and five inches high (it’s a standard pot). 
It has eight holes at the bottom (four are about three-eighths inch in 
diameter and four are about one half inch). The holes are very important 
for drainage. 

Each pot will contain only one variety. Depending on the size of the 
bulbs (some are very small) anywhere from one to seven or eight can be 
placed in one pot. 

Dig the hole deep enough so that the top of the pot will be level with the 
soil. With the empty pot resting on the bottom of the hole, add one cupful 
of stones (about % inch in diameter). A bagful can be purchased for about 
$2.00. Then add a cupful of sand (again, play sand). Then add about one 
inch of soil and mix in one tablespoonful of 5-10-10 fertilizer. Use only one 
tablespoonful, no matter how many bulbs. Add more soil so the top of 
each bulb is about one inch below the surface. Note that this is much 
shallower than for the standards. Add more soil around and above the 
bulb(s) and you’re finished. 

The sand and stones are for drainage. It’s very important that any 
daffodil bulb never “sit” in water. 

I make a map of our daffodil bed. I do this to be sure I know the location 
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and names of those beauties we just planted. I found that garden rakes and 
grandchildren make quick work of name stakes. Also, a bed of stakes 
tends to look like a graveyard. No matter which method you use, maps or 
stakes, or both, it’s best to be sure that what comes up is what you planted 
and you know where to find it. 

Just one of the reasons I use pots for miniatures is that I know what’s in 
the pot and I know exactly where those bulbs are. Many miniatures have 
tiny bulbs and it’s very hard to keep track of them. 

Another planting hint: Do not plant identical colors of same or similar 
divisions next to each other, e.g. never plant two all-yellow daffodils side 
by side. Identification is hard enough without adding to the confusion. 

One more thing: After all the bulbs are planted, add two to four inches 
of mulch. Mulch helps in several ways: winter cover, weed control, and 
protection from mud splashing on the flowers in spring. For years we used 
white pine needles from our yard. They are the very best. Without pine 
needles, we now use pine bark mulch. Do NOT use ground leaves. By 
spring time we found the ground leaf mulch had matted down so much 
that the daffodil leaves were pushing up the mat of leaves instead of 
working their way up through the spaces as is the case with pine needles 
or pine bark mulch. 

If you want to help things along a little, add water during dry spells. 
Daffodils like water, lots of water, in the fall and in the spring during 
growing season—as much as one inch a week. No additional water is 
needed in the summer after the foliage has died back; just leave things 
alone. 

You have now finished all the work you need to do for the entire 
year—or for several years. In fact, I believe you can overdo it. There will 
come a time, perhaps, when you will want to dig and divide; however, 
don’t do anything unless you have to, and you and your daffodils will 
probably do just fine. At our home we had some standard daffodils that 
bloomed profusely for more than 20 years (!) in pachysandra under 
dogwood trees without any care whatsoever. 

SUMMARY OF SEASONAL ACTIVITIES 


FALL 

You’ve been told “all you need to know” about fall work. 

WINTER 

Do nothing. That’s the part I like best. 

SPRING 

It’s show time. No work is required. Really! All you need to do is enjoy 
your flowers. In fact there are more “don’t’s” than “do’s”. 

DON’T cut the leaves until six weeks after blooming; June 15 is a good 
rule of thumb. This is the most important “don’t”. Next year’s flower 
forms in the bulb during the six weeks after blooming. The energy from the 
sun comes through the leaves. If you cut the leaves too soon, you might 
not have any flowers next spring. That’s one very good reason for NOT 
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planting daffodils where a lawn mower is used. Some people tie up the 
leaves. If you must be neat, that’s OK I guess, but it does reduce bulb 
nutrients; I prefer to leave nature alone to do her thing. 

You may also want to pinch off the dead flowers; however, that too is 
optional. Nature doesn’t do it, so why should you? 

DON’T plant vegetables in daffodil beds. One year I planted tomatoes 
in with my wife’s standards. The result was giant stems and mini-flowers. 
The reason: daffodils do not like the high nitrogen needed to grow 
vegetables. 

This year we planted marigolds in our daffodil bed. They get along 
without fertilizer—at least the high nitrogen type—and need little water 
during the summer. 

I’d like to encourage you to enter a bloom or two in your local daffodil 
show. You just might have beginner’s luck as I did. I won a blue ribbon on 
my very first try. CAUTION: If you win a blue ribbon you might get 
“hooked”. 

There are a number of “tricks” used to enhance the chances of 
winning a ribbon, e.g. using warm sugar water to “set” the bloom after 
cutting, keeping flowers in an old-style, non-self-defrosting refrigerator, 
etc. You really don’t need anything like that so long as you cut only fresh 
flowers just before you put them in the show. 

Spring is the time to order bulbs from catalogues. Look at a friend’s 
catalogue(s); find catalogues at a local daffodil show; or write to growers 
listed in the ADS Journal. 

SUMMER 

Nothing needs to be done. Great, isn’t it? 

After the leaves are dead or cut (June 15, spring) there is one optional 
item—dividing. Daffodils, particularly the hybrids, grow by division. You 
plant one bulb one year and with good conditons, next year you may have 
two bulbs, etc. Some bulbs, however, are happy left undivided. If yours are 
blooming well, leave them alone. So long as there is no need to do 
anything don’t do it. Let’s leave the whole subject of bulb division to 
course “102”. You may also want to plant some of your daffodil seeds; 
that’s the subject for “301” or “401”. 

NEXT FALL 

If you like the results from this year’s crop, you may want to plant more 
bulbs. Take a look at the mulch; if you think more is needed, add some. 
Otherwise, do nothing. 


GRADUATION 

You have now completed Daffodils 101. The best news is there is no 
test! If you get nice flowers next year, and I’m sure you will, you pass. If you 
enter a show and win a ribbon—any ribbon—you pass with honors. 

Just follow the directions and you too can be an “expert”. 

GOOD LUCK! 
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NORTHERN IRELAND SHOW REPORT 

Sandy McCabe, Ballymena, Northern Ireland 

The anticipated early season resulted in our ‘Early’ Show being 
advanced to the 18th March. The intention of this show is to whet the 
appetite for the more serious affairs later in the season and to allow 
enthusiasts to display those varieties which are much too early for the 
recognized shows. 

J.F. McAusIand had never heard of this intention and arrived with a 
car load of pot grown blooms with which he monopolized all the classes. 
He had excellent varieties of Silent Valley, Rimmon, Unique, Lilac Charm 
and Comal which was adjudged best in the show. Carncairn dominated 
the miniature classes with Sundial and Segovia whilst Brian Duncan 
created much interest with 1406—(6 Y Y)~a seedling from Elfin Gold. 

Hillsborough Horticultural Society kicked off the season proper on 
31st March. J.P. again used his pots to good advantage and was the only 
entrant in the 12 Bloom Class for Amateurs. It contained fine examples of 
Burntollet, Torridon, Midas Touch and Golden Vale—Best Div. 1 in the 
show. 

Carncairn led the way in the Open section and exhibited the Best 
Flower in show with Golden Aura. Their seedling 2/2/80—(20R)—was 
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best seedling and Ballydorn’s 70/1WW/8—a white trumpet—impressed 
with its terrific form and substance. 

John O’Reilly had best Div. 4 with Crackington and Willie Davidson 
scored with Montego (Best Div. 3). The Intermediate Nine-Bloom Class 
suffered as both entrants had not included three divisions and were both 
marked N.A.S. (more education is needed!). The choice flowers in this 
section were Broomhill shown by Richard McCaw and Avenger and 
Rainbow exhibited by Mrs. Innes. 

Miss Townsley cleaned up in the Novice Section with a Six-Bloom 
exhibit which our reporter described as being the best novice group he 
had seen in years. Bobster, Purbeck, Golden Aura and Unique were 
outstanding and would have been quite at home in the Senior Section. The 
classes reserved for schools contained a flower of Sweetness which not 
only won its class but was also best Div. 5-9 in the Show for schoolboy D. 
Middleton. The future of our favourite flower is secure in Hillsborough 
judging by the standard in the school classes. 

Bangor Show on 7th April had no classes in which the commercial 
growers could compete so the amateurs were on their own. John O’Reilly 
won the 12-Bloom class from Sandy McCabe and Willie Davison. The 
winning entry contained noteworthy examples of Premiere, Moon Valley, 
Crackington and Goldfinger. This last named flower was just pipped by 
McCabe’s Comal for the accolade of Best Bloom. Best in the second place 
12 were Silver Surf, Chief Inspector and Amber Castle while the pick of 
Willie Davison’s 12 was Canisp. John O’Reilly won most of the other 
classes with McCabe, Davison and Gilbert Andrews picking up a few f red 
tickets. Flowers noted were Premiere, Regal Bliss, Crackington, Golden 
Joy, Newcastle, Lilac Charm, Silent Valley and Montego. 

The Intermediate section provided a keen contest between Richard 
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McCaw and Janice Webber. Richard won the Nine-Bloom class and 
showed Achduart and Cyros to advantage. Janice picked up the award for 
most points and had fine examples of Amber Castle, Rainbow and Fair 
Prospect. The other classes were disappointing with best bloom in the 
Novice section going to Tristram show by M. McGrattan. 

Coleraine and Ballymena shows again clashed on 14th April. No report 
has been received from Coleraine but the best in show award went to 
Merlin shown by D. Turbitt. 

Our reporter’s notes on the Ballymena Show were mislaid but from a 
not too reliable memory your scribe can recall some details. The 6 * 3 
Collection Class was won by Carncairn from Brian Duncan and me. I do 
not recall by own vases in this class so my apologies to the other two 
entrants for not mentioning their choicest blooms. 

The 12-Bloom class attracted six entries and this must have been the 
first time there was such a large entry in this most competitive of classes. 
Brian Duncan won from Michael Ward, McCabe, Carncairn, Maurice 
Kerr and O’Reilly. I can recall June Lake and Dorchester in the winning 12 
while my own set contained Goldfinger and Creag Dubh which was not 
typical of that variety. It did not have the ‘rib’ on each petal and was very 
round and smooth. A suggestion was made that it could have been a 
‘Sport’ so I'll be keeping a careful eye on that particular pot when re¬ 
planted in the autumn. Best Bloom in the Show came from the Novice 
section and was a magnificent Rainbow shown by F. Herbison, White Star 
was reserve Best Bloom. Kerr’s Ardress also impressed. 

Enniskillen Show on 21st April suffered from the fact that many of our 
more senior exhibitors could not attend due to having to travel to London 
on that date for the R.H.S. Show. Richard McCaw won the new Silver 
Thread Award with Albert Allen (Omagh) coming out tops in the Senior 
Section. Best Bloom in Show went to Webster show by John Ennis with 
Albert Allen’s Cool Crystal being Runner-up. Flowers of note were Allen’s 
Star War, Broomhill, Irish Light, Dailmanach and Kimmeridge. Sam 
Dukelow took second place in the Collection Class and included nine of 
his own seedlings. George Jordan won the Novice Section, and in addition 
to Broomhill, had good flowers of Amber Castle and Hawaii. 

Returning from London on Thursday, 26th April meant a mad rush to 
inspect blooms for Belfast. This was the second Show organized in 
conjunction with the Belfast City Parks Department and once again was 
an outstanding success. Many excellent flowers survived the indignity of 
refrigeration, cool storage, and goodness knows what else. In the event, it 
was a much better show than London though we appreciate the difficulties 
experienced this year by our mainland friends and rivals. 

Two unfortunate events marred the day. Our principal Judge—Dick 
Smales—was grounded in England due to a mechanical fault on his 
scheduled flight. We had capable deputies in Mike Brooks, Richard Ezell 
and Ted Snazelle but we have requested Dick to return in 1991 (by boat) 
or else to come a few days earlier. 

Secondly the hall had to be evacuated while our Security Forces dealt 
with a suspect bomb at a nearby railway station. Fortunately this proved 
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to be an elaborate hoax but as it occurred while the general public were 
streaming into the hall shortly after the opening, it prevented many 
interested spectators from seeing the display. 

The Championship of Ireland attracted three entries with Brian 
Duncan regaining the crown he had lost last year. His winning 12 included 
Dorchester (Best Div. 4), Garden News, State Express, 893, (4 W-Y), 
which was very full and round and 1435, (1Y-Y), which, I believe, is a child 
of Go Id finger. 

In my second placed entry I showed one of my own seedlings S.3, (2 
Y-R), bred from Shining Light * Bunclody which is slightly small but has 
the benefit of being able to stand quite a lot of sunshine without burning. It 
won for me the Northern Bank Trophy for best seedling by an amateur. 
Pick of the remainder were Mentor, Pink Pageant and Garden News. 
Carncairn were placed third and included Loughanmore (Best Div. 1), a 
brightly coloured Fuego, and Irish Linen. 

The Royal Mail Trophy for 6 * 3 varieties was also won by Duncan 
showing good vases of Patabundy, Red Spartan, Garden News and 
Waldorf Astoria. Tyrone Daffodils (alias Clarke Campbell) entered the 
fray and was awarded second place. Pick of this entry was Lysander, 
Mellon Park and Silent Cheer. Carncairn showed three seedlings and 
Quiet Day, Gold Finger, and Merlins Castle. 

Tyrone Daffodils broke Kate Reade’s near monopoly of the American 
Class by including fine examples of Silken Sails, Cool Crystal and 
Milestone. 

The newly awarded Guy Wilson Trophy presented by Mr. Dick De 
Jager also went to Tryone Daffodils for Cool Crystal, Misty Glen and 
Inverpolly, Carncairn was second and included Irish Linen and Columbus 
while Brian Duncan s third placed entry showed Valediction in fine form. 
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Entries in the Open Single Bloom classes varied from tour in the 1 Y-Y 
class to 25 in the Div. 3 W Class. Goldfinger won the first class for Duncan. 
This seems to be the ‘in’ flower for now and the one they’ll all have to beat 
in future. The Herculean class faced by the judges in the 3 W class resulted 
in a win for Ballydorn’s Late Call. They also had Witch Doctor in second 
place and Tyrone Daffodils were third with Cool Crystal. I was surprised 
that Ballydorn’s Fourways had not figured in the awards. 

Elsewhere Seedling 1324 won the 2 Y-R class for Duncan and this 
bloom was also adjudged Best Div. 2 and Best Unregistered Seedling. 
Algarve and White Star won for Tyrone and a splendid example of 
Noontide won the 3 Y class for Ballydorn. Sherbourne and Delnashaugh 
won the 4 Y and 4 W classes for Brian Duncan and Michael Ward 
respectively, while Ballydorn picked up the W. J. Toal Award for Best Div. 
5-9 with Seedling 90/9 W-GYO/R. 

The Amateur Championship had four entries with Maurice Kerr again 
making two entries. Unlike last year when he fell between two stools he 
gained first and second places. O’Reilly was third and Frank Herbison was 
fourth. Cream of the entries were Dr. Hugh, Patabundy, Misty Glen, State 
Express and Mentor. The collection classes saw a keen contest between 
Kerr and O’Reilly with Sam Dukelow, Albert Allen and me taking the odd 
award to prevent a clean sweep by the first two named. They finished up 
level on points but Kerr won the Bloomer Award by having gained more 
first prizes. Maurice also retained the Duncan Award in the single bloom 
classes. Flowers of note in the senior section were Quiet Day, Apricot 
Sundae, Moralee and Eland. The seedling class was won by Sam Dukelow 
with O - 32 A (3 W-GYO). 

Richard McCaw and George Jordan fought out the Novice Section 
with the former winning the Nine-Bloom class and George taking most 
points in the Collection and Single Bloom Classes. 

Carncairn staged an excellent small trade stand which attracted much 
interest while the N.I.D.G. gained much needed income through selling 
surplus flowers (and some which turned out to be not so surplus). 
Altogether this was a truly great show and I am now confident that it will be 
a permanent feature in the Show season. For your diaries the show in 1991 
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is scheduled for 13th and 14th April so Mainland exhibitors make youi 
preparations now. We would love to have you over here competing. 

The final regular show was at Omagh on 5th May and you may well 
wonder how any flowers were still alive at that late date. Despite groans 
and moans of ‘That’s dead’ or ‘That’s for the bin’, etc., the show was well 
supported and the benches were reasonably well filled. Brian Duncan 
secured the 12-Bloom Award which, apart from Dr. Hugh, were all pink 
flowers. He included Fragrant Rose which was well nigh perfect, Fink 
Pageant and 1186. Carncairn in second place showed to good advantage 
Quiet Day, Irish Linen, and 1/60/79, (3 W-Y), which, I understand, came 
from Merlin * Rockall. 

Carncairn regained the American Class loaned to Tyrone the week 
before and included good blooms of Impala and Chiloquin. Tyrone was 
placed 2nd with good examples of Aircastle and Silken Sails. 

Best Bloom awards went to 1186, (Best in Show), Gay Kybo, (Best 
Div. 4), for Duncan; Bright Spark, (Div. 3), for Tyrone; and 90/Moyle x 
Cantabile/3, (9 W-GGY), for Ballydorn. Naturally 1186 was best Div. 2 
and best seedling. Best Div. 1 went to Silent Valley for George Jordan 
from the Intermediate section. 

Many tired blooms were on display in the Amateur section with Kerr 
again lifting the silverware. Best Bloom in the Section was awarded to 
Mary Kate shown by yours truly which pleased my better half as it was 
named for her. Raspberry Ring show by Albert Allen was runner-up. 

Though Omagh was the last formal show we were not yet finished. 
Sunday 13th May saw all roads leading to Carncairn for the ‘Late’ Show 
which coincided with an Open Day run for the National Trust. How Kate 
Reade managed to erect a 10-foot stand with so many differing varieties I’ll 
never know. She also had a small exhibit showing the advances made in 
breeding Poeticus. As I have stated before, results here are not important 
and judging is probably affected by the delicious lunch and copious glasses 
of wine provided by our gracious hosts. Our thanks to Kate and Robin for 
their hospitality, and the hundreds of people who were attracted to the 
function by the beautiful weather of the day must have gained some idea 
as to why we go ‘bananas’ over daffodils. 


Hon 
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PEONY ROOTS 

FIRST-YEAR BLOOMING SIZE 
GROWN IN VIRGINIA 


KRINKLED WHITE, White Single...$4 

MONS. JULES ELIE, Rose Double ....$5 

PAUL M. WILD, Red Double..$7 

KANSAS, Red Double..$7 


Minimum order 2 roots. Shipped Sept, thru Nov. 
Postage Paid in Continental U.S.A. 

GRANDVILLE HALL 
Rt. 6, Box 7365 
Gloucester, VA 23061 
Tel. 804-693-3919 

No Sales to Virginia Residents Cash/Check Only With Order—Please 


OF DAFFODILS AND...... 

Persephone 

GADGET UPDATE. Several people liked the idea of using a cheese 
scoop to lift small bulbs and/or seedlings, from tight spots, but couldn't 
find the required cheese scoops. After some investigation I learned that, 
for the present at least, these cheese scoops are an endangered species— 
or, perhaps, are just not the “in" things to use these days. 

In any case I put my mind to trying to find some substitute that would 
be readily available. The best solution seemed to be to use an apple corer, 
which would be less than ideal for the purpose. Then, by happy chance I 
found that Smith and Hawkins had come up with the perfect answer— 
what they call a rockery trowel. 

Made according to their specifications, this nifty little trowel is about 
an inch across and six inches long—perfect for extracting plants, 
desirable or otherwise, from such spots as between flagstones or bricks, 
lifting bulbs or seedlings growing too close to neighboring plants, or even 
planting small bulbs between paving stones and such. Made by the same 
English firm that turns out those heavy-duty Bulldog tools, this trowel is 
almost impossible to bend or break. 

A bit larger but equally satisfactory—from standpoint of size, shape 
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and strength—is the transplanting trowel that S&H designed and had 
made by Bulldog. This one is tops for planting standard bulbs. 

It was in the notions department of a sew'ing shop that 1 found another 
marvelous gadget that is perfect for measuring the diameter of stems, 
bulbs, cups and such—especially the miniatures. It is called a stitch and 
knit guage. Easily operated with one hand, one can adjust the center slot 
to get precise diameter of anything, then you hold the guage a small ruler 
and uoila you have an exact measurement that is difficult if not impossible 
to get otherwise. 

BOTANY REVISED. In ages past, when I gave a lot of programs, one 
of the more popular ones was “Botany Revised by Mrs. Malaprop and 
Miss Nomer” which included a long list of incorrect or misnamed terms I 
had collected over the years that related to gardens or gardening. Some of 
them were simply amusing or downright hilarious—or even a bit bawdy. 

I knew one person who always spoke of “ivory” in its various forms, e. 
g. English, Boston, or poison; another referred to “hot biscuits” when she 
meant hibiscus; but our family favorite was the laundress who raised a 
huge collection of iris—which she pronounced as though this genus were 
a part of the human anatomy we don't mention in polite society. 1 

Of course, many times these errors are not hilarious or even mildly 
amusing, merely incorrect. Such is the case with two that have recently 
come to my attention—both in connection with daffodils. For starters, 
there was the term “discoid” incorrectly used to describe the flat corona of 
N. cantabricus petunoides and/or Julia Jane. 

In a botanical context the word discoid has one and only one meaning 
and that is “Discoid—a composite flower head having disk flowers but no 
ray flowers, e. g. tansy.” This term can be applied correctly to a few other 
flowers, including some forms of Scintolina, to mention one, but it can 
never be used, correctly, to describe N. c. petunoides or Julia Jane. These 
have flat cups or coronas, only that and nothing more. 

The second error was the use of the word “campanulate” to describe a 
daffodil that has incurved perianth segments. Campanulate means bell¬ 
shaped. A large group of bell-shaped flowers have the generic name of 
Camponu/a, but the only connection this term has with daffodils is the 
dubius one of calling N. odorus “campernell” or “campanelF and no 

Spring Flowering Bulbs 

Tulips, daffodils, hyacinths 
and miscellaneous. 

MARY MATTISON van SCHAIK 
IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 

P. 0. Box 32 DJ, Cavendish, VT 05142 
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daffodil segment can be described as being campanulate. 

(As for a single word describing incurved segments, I have been trying 
to track one down for a special project I have been working on, so far with 
no success. Grateful thanks to anyone who can fill me in on this, if there is 
such a word!) 

OF PODS AND SUCH. A more common error we find, is the use of 
the word “pod” to describe the seed receptacle of daffodils. In the various 
plant genera we find a wide and fascinating range of different seed 
receptacle and only the one that applies to a particular genus should be 
used. 

The word pod applies only to the unfleshly fruit in which we find the 
seeds of legumes (e. g. peas and beans) mimosa, locust, redbud, Kentucky 
coffee tree, baptisia, mustard and lupines—to name a few. 

The seeds of composites are found in achenes —chicory and teasel 
would be two of many examples here. In forget-me-nots and mint, for 
instance, the seeds form in nutlets. In most fruits we find one or more 
seeds in fleshy drupes or berries. Some of the more showy seed 
receptacles are the seed carpels, found in pits of the large convex 
containers that look like shower-heads, of oriental lotus and water lilies. 
The seeds of maples and similar trees are attached to winged samaras. 

The correct name for the seed receptacles of daffodils is capsules , 
Some other genera that produce seed in capsules include poppy, 
primrose, morning glory, lily gentian and batchelor’s buttons. 

These various seed receptacles can be a fascinating project, to just 
study, or to use the examples in decorative collages or dried arrange¬ 
ments—but even if you don’t want to make a study of the subject you 
might agree that it makes sense to call our daffodil seed receptacles by the 
correct name, i. e. capsules. 

NAMESAKES. It has happened before and probably will again, but in 
the new crop of catalogues we find the wrong reason listed for another 
daffodil name. In this case it is the charming little white triandrus, 
Waxwing. The confused catalogue writer seems to think the name came 
from the fact that the smooth, ivory white petals have a waxen texture. 
Not so, this is just another of the “bird” names Grant Mitsch selected over 
the years. Wax wing was one of the several seedlings raised by Matthew 
Fowlds, which Grant named, registered, and introduced. (We have two 
native types of waxwing, cedar and Bohemian—both lovely birds, as is the 
daffodil named after them.) 

Speaking of Matthew Fowlds, I wonder how many members today 
know anything about him and how he spent his last years—during which 
he raised some of our most delightful little daffodils. Life in a retirement 
home may not seem to provide ideal conditions for creating new daffodil 
hybrids, but this was the setting where Matthew lived and worked. He not 
only contributed great beauty and interest to others living at Capital 
Manor in Salem, Oregon, but left us a legacy of many lovely daffodils. 

It might be of special interest to hybridizers to know about the method 
Matthew used to pollinate flowers (a technique that is used with a number 
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of lilies that are thought to be impossible or known to be difficult to cross). 
He would mix the pollen of a number of cultivars—all of them miniature or 
dwarf types—and apply this mixed pollen to everything, using a camel-hair 
brush. This combination can sometimes trigger a response that can’t be 
assured by use of a single pollen. 

For this reason we can’t always be sure the parentage of Matthew’s 
daffodils is true as recorded, but the method surely had the desired 
results. 

WELCOME BACK BULB BOOK. It is good news indeed that a 
revised, enlarge edition of The Bulb Book by Martyn Rix and Roger 
Phillips is now available. It is now titled Bulbs —a simple, unpretentious 
title for a book that could aptly be described as “complete” or one that 
“tells all about” the subject covered. (Or at least comes closer than any 
other single volume on the subject.) 

This is not only a wonderful source of information—it should be an 
inspiration to anyone who would attempt to get effective pictures of any of 
the bulbous plants. Some of the genera are more completely covered than 
others, my only reservation being related to the original three pages of 
standard daffodil cultivars (which might well have been replaced with 
better examples photographed in sharper focus). 

Otherwise, this book is a model of what flower photographic 
illustrations should be. The comparative pictures are first rate, giving one 
an exact idea of how different cultivars and species resemble each other, 
or are different. They not only show comparative size, color and form of a 
flower, but also, in many cases, include the entire plant in growth, 
including bulb and roots. 

A complete record of daffodils, done in this manner, would be 
invaluable as an aid to identification. Until one comes along we shall have 
to make do with what this book offers. By comparison, other recent books 
that include only pictures of a single flower, in many cases which look as 
though the flower is floating in that big, black hole in the Universe, fall far 
short of what we need. Even a picture of an entire plant, in a natural 
setting, gives one very little clue as to size—unless there is something 
included in the picture to indicate it. And, when an illustration is obviously 


THE NORTH A MERICA N LIE Y SOCIETY , INC 


A SOCIETY TO PROMOTE THE CULTURE OF LILIES 



suggest that you may wish to grow other bulbs- 
lily bulbs. Join us by sending annual dues 

$12.50 for one year, $31.50 for 3 years 
(20% discount for those over 65) 


to 

Dr. Robert C. Gilman, Executive Secretary 
P.O. Box 272 - Owatonna, MN 55060 
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off-color or reflects uncharacteristic pose or stage of maturity, the 
problems are compounded. 

To repeat, Bulbs is well worth having, for the daffodils alone. I might 
even say it is worth having for a single plate which includes the following; 
Segovia, Dove Wings, Jack Snipe, Sundial, Cobweb, Sugar Bush, Rikke, 
Thoughtful, Ripling Waters, Beryl, Clare, plus NN. minor pumilus plenus 
and x odorus plenusl If a picture is worth a thousand words, this picture is 
worth several thousand! 

STAGING. While on the subject of photographing daffodils I might as 
well be hung for a sheep as a lamb and admit that I’ve had it with those 
pictures of a group of double daffodils that look like they have been tossed, 
helter-skelter, in an umbrella stand. They remind me of the Edward Lear 
Nonsense Botany —especially the Manypeoplia Upsidedownia—on\y in 
the case of the double daffodils I would title them Manyfloormopias 
Upsidedownias. 


INDEX TO VOLUME 26 

(September 1989 - June 1990) 

Pages 1 64 are in No. 1, September, 1989; pp. 65-128, in No. 2, December 1989; pp. 
129-192, in No. 3, March 1990; pp. 193-256, in No. 4, June 1990. Asterisks indicate illustrated 
articles. (See below for a separate list of cult ivars whose photographs appear in Volume 26.) 
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* Asterisk denotes color photograph. 

Baby Moon, 121* 

Boglarka, 73 
Bow Bells, 193* 

Cairntoul, 4* 

Carib, 4* 

Chit Chat, 121* 

Clare, 121* 

Coldbrook, 12* 

Creag Dubh, 9* 

Delta Queen, 6 
Demure, 23 
Eniko, 73 
Gull, 29 
Homestead, 6 
Ice Chimes, 14 
Ice Wings, 29 
Lapine, 189* 

Lemon Sprite, 216 
Mountain Poet, 72 
JV. bu/bocodiurrt, 239 


N. bu/bocodium, collection of 8, 196* 
bu/bocodium cantabricus, 240 
eugemae, 241 
jactanus, 241 
kesticus, 239 

ps. moschafus var. a/pesfris, 135 
narcissus ssp. nobi/is, 129* 
ssp. pallidtflorus, 135 
triandrus albus, 117 
with progeny, 115 
Ravenhill, 70 
Rikki, 22 
scaberu/us, 22 
serotinus L, 122-3 
Seedlings, Carncairn #1/48/82, 216 
Dubose, #G2-6-15, 9* 

Snipe, 22 
Sungem, 189* 

Trena, 1* 

Viking, 68 

Woodland Star, 12* 

Young American, 70 
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George Tarry’s winning Red-White-Blue, at the Daffodil Society Show. 
From the top and left are Lalique, Cool Crystal, Quasar, Spring Morn, 
and Fastidious. 


THE ENGLISH SEASON 

George Tarry, Cheshire, Engfand 

Another very early season, in some parts even earlier than 1989 which 
had set a new record. Very few glimpses of anything that might be 
called winter, but quite a number of areas reported minimal rainfall to 
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TARRY 


emphasize the abnormal conditions. On a personal note, very few 
complaints, the conditions seemed to produce results well above those 
of recent years and f was able to pick good quality blooms from the 
open beds for a mini-show in mid-March and continued to do so up 
to Harrogate at the end of April, a span of six weeks. The value of 
pot culture in these conditions is quite a different story. 

For several years I had declined invitations to visit the shows in 
Cornwall the earliest corner of our island, and 1990 was the season 
when 1 decided to remedy this omission. The 350 mile journey was 
well worthwhile with many high quality blooms on view. Ron Scamp 
took the major honours including Best Blooms in Divisions 1,2, and 
3 with White Star, Golden Aura, and Achduart but all these were 
completely outshone by Gordon Pikes Unique, a magnificent speciman 
about five and a half inches in diameter without any blemish. The exhibits 
in Divisions 5 to 8 were exceptionally good with several stems of Ice 
Wings carrying four perfect blossoms and an Avalanche with 25 blooms 
surpassing all for the special award in this section. 

On the non-competitive side, Dan du Plessis staged his final display 
prior to retirement from the bulb business and included many tazettas 
that were well beyond anything I had seen anywhere previously both 
in size of flower and number of blossoms, and I was particularly 



Pol Voulin 


Fragrant Rose 
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Top Row: Ulster Bank, Silent Valley, D1002, New Castle: 

Middle Row: Regal Bliss, D1043, Eaton Park, Dilemma: 

Bottom Row: Bossa Nova. Cherry Gardens. Golden Aura, and Royal Princess 




impressed by his Golden Dawn and Canary Bird. The long hot summer 
of 1989 had proved the theory that this is essential for the best results 
from tazettas and 1 am most surprised that growers in the warmer areas 
of daffodil culture throughout the world have not given a lot more 
attention to the further development of this division. 

The first of the normal programme of major shows was the RHS 
Competition in London on 3 April, an early date by most standards 
but on the day many exhibitors would have opted for the larger schedule 
of the main show. Leading hybridists, Clive Porter and Brian Duncan, 
had not returned from Calloway Gardens but there was no shortage 
of high quality blooms and very keen competition. In the class for 12 
culitavars by the raiser, Noel Burr emerged in first place ahead of John 
Blanchard and Ron Scamp. The Devonshire Trophy for 12 cultivars 
provided the best competition of the whole season with seven really 
fine exhibits making a feast of quality for every visitor. The trophy went 
to Eddie Jarman by a narrow margin from Noel Burr and Jack Gilbert, 
with a range of cultivars, all grown to the highest possible standard, 
from the well established Golden Aura, Newcastle, Hotspur, Royal 
Regiment and Unique to the most recent releases Bossa Nova, Royal 
Princess. Celtic Chief, Dunley Hall and Glendarroch. 



First Formal Magestic Star 
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The single bloom classes were well filled with many passing the 20 
exhibits mark. Good specimens of reliable favourites took most of the 
awards — Newcastle, Golden Aura, Rameses, Rainbow, Cool Crystal, 
Unique and Gay Kybo all adding to their long list of honours with awards 
for Best in Division going to Eddie Jarman’s Gin and Lime, John 
Pearson’s Altun Ha, John Blanchard's Badbury Rings, Jim Pearce’s 
Gay Kybo and John Blanchard’s Ice Wings. From these John Blanchard 
achieved a well merited double with Badbury Rings taking Best Bloom 
and Ice Wings the Reserve, although the latter had only three blooms 
and created far less impression than those seen in Falmouth a week 
earlier. 

The amateur collections made a major contribution to the display 
with Richard Smales recording worthy successes in both, against six 
contestants for six vases of three blooms, and 14 rivals in six single 
blooms. 

The Daffodil Society’s show was held on the Easter weekend, 14 
and 15 April, and many growers were already feeling the effects of 
an early start to the season. One grower with an ample supply of flowers 
was Jim Dalton who won another Board Memorial for three vases of 
three with Viking, Rainbow, and Verona, and regained the amateur 
equivalent, the Webb Trophy, with Rainbow, Merlin and Cool Crystal. 
His Verona took the award for the best vase of three blooms. The Open 
classes for single blooms received fewer entries than usual, but still 
featured some exceptional blooms particularly from Clive Postles who 
took three divisional best bloom awards with 1-11-76, 1W-W, China 
Doll 2W-WWP, and 1-38-76, 3 W-Y, which was also Best in Show. 
The monopoly of Gay Kybo in the award for doubles was broken by 
Jim Pearce staging an outstanding example of Pink Champagne. 

In the open classes, Clive Postles retained the Bourne Cup for 12 
cultivars by the raiser and the Walter Ware Cup for six pinks, while 
Don Barnes won the Cartwright Cup for 12 cultivars in commerce and 
the White Daffodil Trophy with very fine specimens of Burntollet, 
Majestic Star and White Star. My own flowers were in fine form and 
with the assistance of Peter and Lesley Ramsey from New Zealand I 
had a most successful show. My exhibits also featured an international 
flavour with six red/orange cups including Twicer, Red Cameo, Sun 
King and a Red Ember seedling, and in the Ernie Darlow Memorial 
for six all-whites in commerce. Immaculate and Sea Dream ensured 
success against the keenest competition in the show, seven good entries. 
This was followed by the Barrington Memorial for Division 5-8 where 
Arish Mell, Tuesday’s Child, and Sydling were all first class, and won 
the ADS Red, White and Blue Ribbon. For the first time this was staged 
with the five blooms in one vase, and while this requires more experience 
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to achieve maximum effect, the exhibits certainly created a most 
favorable impression. 

In the Amateur Section, Mrs. Wendy Akers secured a popular and 
well merited win in the Wootton Cup for 12 cultivars while Richard 
Smales took the Norfolk Cup with its one pound price limit with some 
very fine flowers. 

By the time of the RHS Show on 24 April, several leading growers 
had exhausted their resources and this was reflected in the average 
quality of the show and the low numerical level of exhibits. Fortunately 
the Northern Ireland contingent were in very good order and made 
their presence felt throughout, Brian Duncan was in his very best form 
and fully merited his success in the Engleheart Cup for 12 cultivars by 
the raiser with a full range of types and colour combinations, a balance 
of which was noticeably lacking in the only other exhibit from Clive 
Postles. Many of Brian’s cultivars — Goldfinger, Dr. Hugh, State 
Express, Silver Surf, Dorchester, Red Spartan, Patabundy, Nether Barr 
and High Society — are available in his catalogue and it was most 
valuable to see them exhibited before deciding on a selection to re¬ 
inforce a collection of bulbs. The State Express was awarded Reserve 
Best Bloom. In the Guy Wilson Memorial Vase, Brian was also successful 
with the only exhibit staged. 

In the Single Bloom classes Kate Reade and Desmond Campbell 
supported Brian to take the major share of the awards to Northern 
Ireland. A striking bloom of Sherpa, 1W-W, won Best Division 1, while 
Eddie Jarman took Best Division 2 and Best in Show with an 
exceptionally fine Fragrant Rose with Clive Postles producing another 
good speciman of 1-38-76 for Best in Division 3. In the doubles Gay 
Song featured prominently throughout the show but for the award for 
Best in the Division the judges selected Grosvenor. 4W-P, a new release 
from Brian Duncan. At this stage of the season there were plenty of 
good exhibits in divisions 5 through 8 where the special award went 
to an exceptional specimen of Petrel from Miss Felicity Oxton. 

The class for overseas cultivars usually offers something different each 
year, not necesarily new. and we were not disappointed with First 
Formal, Occasionally, Tyee and Spring Tonic all catching the eye. 

The amateur trophy classes were a stern test at this stage of the season 
and only Jan Dalton could assemble the 15 vases for the Bowles Cup, 
an honour well deserved. In the Richardson Trophy for 12 single 
blooms, three exhibits reached the starting line and Sandy McCabe 
maintained the run of successes for Northern Ireland with a collection 
which showed few of the problems of the abnormal season. 

The '‘Novices" Section showed how misleading this title can be, the 
classes being dominated by another Irish grower, J. O’Reilly, exhibiting 
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for the first time although many of his flowers were on a par with those 
in the Open Section, Many experienced growers suggested that his 
collection of 12 cultivars could have won the Richardson Cup, a 
hypothesis which can never be tested. As he staged mainly Brian Duncan 
raised cultivars and was growing them in their home environment in 
Omagh the high quality was almost inevitable and his award of Best 
in Section for Mentor could equally well have gone to several other 
of his blooms.* 

Two days after London the final show of the season opened in 
Harrowgate. Many Northern growers had foregone the journey to 
London and staged a creditable display, rather smaller than many in 
recent years. The Northern Championship went to Don Barnes, a 
reward for persistance over the years in all conditions, and while he 
had to include one or two cultivars not normally regarded as first flight 
for exhibition, his Pol Dornie, 1-38-76 (3W-Y), Irish Rover, and 
Armington were all first class. He also staged a very fine set of six all- 
white with Burntollet, Panache, and Majestic Star really outstanding. 
After an absence of several years, 1 was persuaded to assemble some 
late season flowers, mainly seedlings, with some success. Three seedlings 
were included in a winning six with red/orange cups, a Purbeck seedling 
won the class for a vase of Division 3 and my successful six seedlings 
included a very late yellow trumpet which took the ribbon for best 1Y- 
Y. My most valued award was secured by a yellow double in the Jim 
Akers Memorial class for a seedling not previously exhibited, as Jim 
had served on many committees with me for 30 years. 

As usual an array of divisional champions was selected, headed by 
a superb bloom of Pol Voulin, 2W-P, which took Best in Show for 
Mrs. Wendy Akers, the only flower she had left, and considered by 
many the best they had seen all season. Others to catch the judge’s 
eye were Golden Aura, Northern Sceptre, Snowshill, Daydream, 
Altruist. Dunley Hall, Oryx, and a superb Cool Crystal which secured 
Reserve for Steve Ryan. 

By the standard of many past seasons, this brought the shows of 
this short season to an early conclusion, but there was no shortage of 
interest at any stage. 


Sandy McCabe reports that John O'Reilly “does not grow his flowers 
in the lush countryside of Omagh but in the more inhospitable terrain 
of Glen Gormley which is just outside Belfast, and it was not his first 
visit to London. He has been there before but still qualified for the Novice 
Section.” (Newsletter of the Northern Ireland Daffodil Group, October 
1990, p. 8.) 
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39Ftenumal Contributions 


Tom Clark.............. 

Mrs. Fred W. Harris. 

Jan de Graaff. 

Matthew Zandbergen 


.Arkansas Daffodil Society 

..Arkansas Daffodil Society 

.Mr. and Mrs. John Capen 

Mr. and Mrs. LaRue Armstrong 


QUESTIONS OF CLASSIFICATION AND IDENTITY 


SALLY KINGTON, International Daffodil Registrar 

CAN YOU HELP? 

Attached is a list of entries in the International Daffodil Checklist that 
have recently been called in question for one reason or another: some 
for their division, some for their colour code, others for their origin. 

The Narcissus Classification Advisory Committee of the RHS would 
welcome your help in deciding whether these entries should be 
amended; and if so, in what way. 

You may grow the flowers yourself, or be able to alert the Committee 
to someone who does. You may be able to send blooms to the 
Committee. You may be able to supply descriptions or dates from earlier 
breeders’ catalogues. 

If you have observations or other information please telephone or 
write to The International Daffodil Registrar, The Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent Square, London SW1P 2PE, (telephone: 
01-834-4333). 

Measurements and colours required are those of mature blooms. 


VARIABILITY 

Many of the cultivars in the list are those that are difficult to classify 
because they vary in habit according to season or climate. Among them 
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are (a) cultivars with measurements varying across the borderline bet¬ 
ween divisions so that they qualify sometimes for one classification and 
sometimes for another; and (b) cultivars varying in colors even at maturity 
so that, for example, some blooms may be said to be predominant and 
other non-predominant, or some bicolor and others the reverse. 

However, it has been agreed that all cultivars in the Checklist should 
in future carry a single division and colour code (NCAC Minute 41 
October 1989). So variability will be taken into consideration and 
evidence for it welcomed by the Classification Advisory Committee, 
but proven cases will be expressed as notes to the entries, rather than 
as alternative classifications (contrary to remarks on p. viii of the 
Checklist). 

Exceptions are a number of older cultivars whose original 
classifications, as a Leedsii for example, took in more than one division 
and gave no clue to the individual flower’s relative size. 


Cu. name; present 
division & colour code _ 

‘Achduart’ 3 Y-R 
‘Aircastle’ 3 W-Y 
‘Angie’ 8 W-Y 
‘Artist’s Glory’ 2 or 3 W-P 
‘Auden’ 9 W-YYR 
‘Beau Monde’ 2 W-O 
‘Beryl’ 6 W-0 
‘Caesar’ 9 W-YYR 
‘Candida’ 4 W-Y 
‘Canisp’ 2 W-W 
‘Cantata’ 9 W-YYR 
‘Cavoda’ 1 or 2 W-GPP 
‘Chablis’ 11 W-Y 
‘Conspicuus’ 2 or 3 Y-YYO 
‘Corallina’ 2 or 3 W-P 
‘Dalinda’ 1 Y-Y 
‘Dante’ 9 W-YYR 
‘Deerfin’ 2 Y-Y 
‘Deseado’ 1 Y-Y 
‘Dinkie’ 3 Y-OOR 
‘Dreamland’ 9 W-YYR 
‘Dunmurry’ 1 W-Y 
‘Easter Dawn’ 2 W-P 
‘Empress of Ireland’ 1 W-W 
‘Erlicheer 4 W-Y 
‘Flyaway’ 6 Y-Y 
‘Frilled Beauty’ 2 Y-Y 


Subject of enquiry 


division 
corona colour 
corona colour 
division 

corona colours 
corona colour 
perianth colour 
corona colours 
corona colour 
division 

eye zone colour 
division 

corona colour (s) 
division 
division 
corona colour 
corona colours 
corona colour 
corona colour 
corona colours 
eye zone colour 
division 
origin 
division 
corona colour 
division 
corona colour 
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‘Georgia Engleheart’ 8 or 9 W-Y 

‘Gipsy Queen’ 1 Y-W 

‘Gin and Lime’ 1 Y-GWW 

‘Glenfarclas’ 1 Y-0 

‘Golden Sands’ 1 Y-Y 

‘Grace Note’ 3 W-GYY 

‘Green Pearl’ 9 W-GWW 

‘Helois’ 2 Y-Y 

‘Henry Lawson’ 9 W-GOR 

‘Horace’ 9 W-GOR 

Irish Charm’ 2 W-O 

‘Joy Bishop’ 10 Y-Y 

‘Joyce Rihir 9 W-GGO 

‘Julia Jane’ 10 Y-Y 

‘Jumblie’ 6 Y-0 

‘Karelia’ 1 or 2 W-Y 

‘Keats’ 9 W-GYY 

Kestrel’ 9 W-GOR 

‘Killearnan’ 9 W-GYR 

‘Lamplighter’ 9 W-R 

‘Larkfield’ 2 W-O 

‘Lemon Candy’ 2 Y-Y 

‘Lights Out’ 9 W-O 

‘Little Sentry’ 7 Y-Y 

‘Manon Lescaut’ 2 W-YYO 

‘Marionette’ 2 Y-YYO 

‘Montego’ 3 Y-GYO 

‘Mrs. Weightman’ 9 W-R 

‘My Love’ 2 W-WWY 

‘Odist’ 9 W-GYO 

‘Omatus’ 9 W 

‘Otterburn’ 9 W-YYR 

‘Pango’ 8 Y-Y 

‘Paole Veronese’ 2 W-OOY 

‘Pink Charm’ 2 W-WWP 

‘Porthchapel’ 7 Y-Y 

‘Puppet’ 7 Y-0 

‘Queen of Spain’ 10 Y-Y 

‘Quince’ 6 Y-Y 

‘Rhapsody’ 9 W-GYR 

‘Ringdove’ 9 W-GRR 

‘Rosy Wonder’ 2 W-YYP 

‘Rupert Brooke’ 9 W-YRR 

‘Rupert Brooke’ 9 W-YYR 

‘Sea Green’ 9 W-GWR 

‘Sidelight’ 9 W-GOR 

‘Smiles’ 2 W-WWP 


division 

corona colour (s) 
eye zone colour 
division 
origin 

corona colours 
division 
corona colour 
corona colours 
corona colour(s) 
corona colour (s) 
origin 

corona colours; spelling 

origin 

division 

division 

division 

corona colours 
division 

corona colour(s) 
division 

perianth and corona colours 

corona colours 

perianth colour 

colour code 

corona colours 

corona colours 

corona colours 

corona colour(s) 

division 

division; corona colours 
division 

perianth colour 
corona colours 
corona colours 
corona colour 
division 
identity 
division 

corona colours 
corona colours 
corona colours 
corona colours 
corona colours 
corona colours 
corona colours 
corona colours 
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‘Sprite' 1 W-W 
‘Stanway’ 3 Y-ORR 
Tannahiir 9 W-R 
‘Titania’ 6 Y-Y 
Tittle Tattle’ 7 Y-O 
Tom Hood’ 9 
Tonic’ 9 W-GYR 
‘Tweedsmouth’ 9 W-YYR 
‘Ypsilante’ 9 W-YYO 


corona colour 

measurement 

corona colours 

perianth and corona colours 

corona colours 

corona colours 

division 

corona colours 
corona colours 


GREEN EYES 

Also there are 936 cultivars in the Checklist that are colour coded 
to show a green eye zone, and below, a preliminary list of other daffodils 
that might be similarly coded. The Committee would welcome help 
in deciding whether any of the daffodils presently colour coded with 
green eye zones do indeed warrant that coding, and what others might 
be added to that list. The green at the eye zone should be in the corona 
itself, not simply showing through from the perianth tube, and should 
be plain to see from a distance. 


Cultivar name 

‘Ace of Diamonds’ 
‘Auden’ 

‘Caesar’ 

‘Cantata’ 

‘Clare’ 

‘Dallas' 

‘Dante’ 

‘Dreamland’ 

‘Frigid' 

‘Henry Lawson’ 

‘Heslington’ 

‘Modulux’ 

‘Mrs. Weightman’ 
‘Pismo Beach’ 
‘Polindra’ 

‘Ringway’ 

‘Scope’ 

‘Shagreen’ 

‘Silent Valley’ 
‘Smyrna’ 

‘Sundial’ 
‘Tweedsmouth’ 
‘White Fairy' 

‘White Plume’ 
‘Ypsilante’ 


Present division & colour code 

9 W-G 
9 W-YYR 
9 W-YYR 
9 W-YYR 
7 Y-Y 
3 W-W 
9 W-YYR 
9 W-YYR 
3 W-W 
9 W-YYR 
3 W-YYR 
2 W-Y 
9 W-R 
2 W-WWP 

2 W-Y 

3 W-YYR 
1 W-YWW 
3 W-W 

1 W-W 

9 W-QOR 
7 Y-Y 
9 W-YYR 
9 W 

2 W-W 

9 W-YYO 
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FROM THE PRESIDENTS DESK 

In response to many requests I am announcing the fall board meeting 
almost a year in advance. The 1991 meeting will be held on September 
13 - 14, 1991 in Minneapolis, Minnesota. If you are an officer, board 
member, or committee chairperson, please mark your 1991 calendar 
now. 

Two of our hardest-working members are resigning their jobs at the 
end of the year. Loyce McKenzie has been our Show Reporter for twelve 
years, quite a record for such a time-consuming job. Jane Moore has 
served as treasurer under several administrations, performing an equally 
arduous task. The president appoints committee chairpersons, but 
officers of the society are proposed by the Nominating Committee. Now 
that we have switched over to a profit-center concept and a computerized 
program of accounting, anyone aspiring to be Treasurer should have 
much more than a casual background in business accounting and/or 
finance. Names of potential candidates may be submitted to Mary 
Cartwright, Chairperson of the Nominating Committee. Be sure to have 
the approval of a potential candidate before submitting a name. 

In recent years there has been a steady decline in our membership. 
This year the attrition has been particularly painful. Realizing that the 
national organization has heretofore done little to support local regions 
in their membership drives, Ruth Pardue, Chairperson of the 
Membership Committee, has devised a way for ADS to underwrite a 
portion of the costs of a new membership drive. You will find details 
of the plan in this issue of the Journal. It is a bold system, easily 
administered, and has as its tentative goal the addition of 200 new 
members. It also depends on the generosity of our commercial growers, 
who we hope will see this venture as a good proposition for themselves. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the Journal you will see some proposed 
changes in the bylaws and the recommendations of the Board of 
Directors regarding them. As most of you know, I am a proponent of 
reducing the size of the board or at least of making it possible for 
everyone on the board to have a job, an area of personal involvement, 
and responsibility. The recommended changes will allow regional 
directors and directors-at-large to serve as committee chairpersons, while 
also protecting the voting privilege of a chairperson who is not also a 
regional director or director-at-large. (ITthe general membership approves 
the bylaw changes, there will be no immediate impact, for all committee 
chairs are presently filled. Besides, it may not always be possible to find 
a qualified director to head a particular committee.) 
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A significant number of members from various regions have felt there 
should be more grass roots imput in the selection of RVPs and regional 
directors. The Bylaws Review Committee is now wrestling with the 
problem of how best to obtain that feedback; thus, the recommendation 
by the board against the proposal to have nominations published in 
the December Journal. Instead a way may be found to determine 
regional preferences ahead of time so that nominations from the floor 
will pertain only to officers. 

These two proposed changes in the bylaws will be acted upon at 
the Annual Meeting at the Indianapolis Convention, April, 1991. 

—Jack Romine 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR’S DESK 

Wintertime — when all the work is done and there’s nothing to do 
but sit by the fire and dream of the blooms to come! Unless of course 
you planted some bulbs in pots for forcing, or are lucky enough to have 
a greenhouse. Be sure to save those fireplace ashes to put on the daffodil 
beds in the Spring. 

At the recent Fall Board Meeting, the Board did not include funds 
for printing a roster in the 1991 budget. However, anyone who wants 
a roster can request a printout from the office for $3.00. Show Chairmen 
or Show Awards Chairmen can request a printout of Judges and 
Student Judges from the office. There is no charge for this listing. Show 
Chairmen may also wish to write for the updated list of good inexpensive 
cultivars to include in an educational exhibit. 

The Office periodically receives requests for publications we no longer 
have. Currently we have a request for the Daffodil Journal for June, 
1982, and March 1984, 1985, and 1986. We have standing requests 
for early editions of the RHS Yearbooks. If you have any daffodil 
publications you no longer need, consider donating them to ADS. Such 
donations are tax-deductible, and you will be assured that your treasured 
books will find new homes with a new generation of daffodil lovers. 
If you have any of the above publications, please send them to the office. 

After each issue of the Journal goes into the mail, we get notices 
from the post office about changes of address. Depending on whether 
they send the entire Journal back or just tear off the back page, it costs 
us anywhere from 30 - 90 cents. Then it’s another $1.00 to send your 
copy to the proper address. (The post office gives us your new address 
if they know it — but they won’t forward the Journal to you.) Help 
us keep costs down by telling us of your change of address, please. 

We have been asking overseas members to pay us in U.S. dollars 
and most of you are doing so. I know this requires a bank charge on 
your end, just as your checks in foreign currency require a bank charge 
on this end. To avoid charges for either of us, perhaps you’d like to 
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send U.S. currency by insured post. My bank has even accepted British 
sterling notes without undue stress! I’m all for eliminating bank charges 
whenever possible! 

In a recent letter from Lady Christine Skelmersdale of Broadleigh 
Gardens, she states that Broadleigh is the holder of the national collection 
of miniature daffodils for the National Council for the Conservation of 
Plants and Gardens. In particular they hold the Alec Gray hybrids — 
but they are missing a few. If anyone has bulbs of the following please 
let her know: Abrupt, Angie, Anticipation, Bucca, Chinese Lantern, 
Chough, Dilly, Doncella, Elfhorn, Filou, Flute, Gnome, Halingy, Helada, 
Hifi, Home Guard, Hot Stuff, Jethan, Kidling, Land Girl, Leenan, Little 
Dawn, Lively Lady, March Breeze, Marychild, Omen, Opening Bid, 
Pango, Pendrathen, Perconger, Poppet, Raindrop, Rosaline Murphy, 
Saint Helens, Shady, Shrew, Shrimp, Sneezy, Snug, Soltar, Spook, 
Tanagra, Tiddler, Tilsin, Votive Candle, West Wind, Wolf, Yamolf, 
Yindee, Bergh, or Sprite. Of course, not all of these are miniatures, 
and many may no longer be in existence. If you have any of them 
to spare, please write to her at Broadleigh Gardens, Bishops Hull, 
Taunton, Somerset TA4 1AE, England. She will be happy to purchase 
or exchange bulbs. She further states there is absolutely no truth to the 
rumor that their bulbs are infected with eelworm, and that as soon as 
stocks are sufficiently large, they will begin exporting again. 

Sadly, we have also to note that a long-time member and avid daffodil 
lady, Mrs. Fred William Harris (Fanita), of Little Rock, Arkansas, died 
on May 27. She was very active in the early years of ADS, and she 
will be sorely missed. Our sympathies to her family. 

—Mary Lou Gripshover 


REPORT FROM THE MINIATURE COMMITTEE 


The ADS Board of Directors has asked The Miniature Committee 
to clarify the term Miniature Candidate and to provide a way for judges 
to know how to recognize Miniature Candidates when judging those 
sections in shows. (See The Daffodil Journal, Volume 26, Number 2, 
December 1989.) 

Any named or numbered diminutive daffodil flower which appears 
graceful, with all its parts in proportion, may be considered a “miniature 
candidate.” 

The status of a named miniature candidate may exist for three (3) 
years from the date of registration with the miniature committee. 
(Registration in this case means filling out the form below and sending 
it to the Chairman of the miniature committee.) 
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APPLICATION FOR MINIATURE STATUS 

Name of Candidate to be considered for addition to the ADS Approved List 

of Miniatures . ____ 

Division, Color Code . . Season of Bloom „_ 

Height of scape ____Diameter of bloom__ 

Entered in ADS Shows__ 

Awards, if any _______ 

Additional description or comments___ 


Signed_____Date____ 

A photograph of the cuitivar as it grows , with a metric ruler beside the foliage 
and flower, must accompany this application. 


All miniature candidates named prior to March 16, 1989, were 
grandfathered. The records have been searched and the following 
flowers are eligible for being grandfathered: 

Alec Gray, Bitsy, Little Soldier, Missy, Moncorvo, Oz, Sabrosa, 
Sewanee, Trivial, and Wag-the-Chief. This is not an inflexible list. There 
could be others that are eligible to be grandfathered. Please advise the 
committee of others that you know of so that they may be published. 

The miniature committee requests that anyone who is growing these 
bulbs and would like them on the Miniature List please fill out the form 
above and send it to the Chairman of the Miniature Committee as soon 
as possible. 

In the future, the Chairman of the Miniature Committee will publish 
the names of all of the Miniature Candidates received during the year 
in the December Journa/. Candidates that have not been added to The 
Miniature List within three years from the date of registration will be 
deleted. 

Little Rusky has been accepted and is added to the ADS Approved 
List of Miniatures. 

—Nancy Wilson, chairman 


COLOR CODE CHANGE APPROVED BY THE RHS 

The color code of Pogo, introduced by Mrs. G. Link, and listed in the 
15th Supplement, The International Daffodil Register (1969), has been 
changed from 3Y-GYO to 3W-GYO. 
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JUDGING SCHOOLS AND REFRESHERS 


The following ADS Judging Schools and Refresher are scheduled for 
Spring, 1991. 

REFRESHER 

April 19, 1991 

Indianapolis, IN 
Naomi Liggett, Chairman 
4126 Winfield Rd. 

Columbus, OH 43220 


SCHOOLS 


COURSE II March 17, 1991 

Walnut Creek, CA 
Dr. Stan Baird, Chairman 
P.O. Box 516 
Blue Lake, CA 95525 

COURSE III March 25, 1991 

Knoxville, TN 

Glenda Ross-Smith, Chairman 
4104 Maloney Street 
Knoxville, TN 37920 


COURSE III April 7, 1991 

Albany, OR 

Mrs. William Hesse, Chairman 
37049 S.E. Louden Road 
Corbett, OR 97019 

COURSE III April 7, 1991 

National Arboretum 
Washington D.C. 

Delia Bankhead Chairman 
Rt. 9, P.O. Box 4 
Hillsboro, VA 22132 

COURSE III April 12, 1991 

Greenwich, CT 
Helen Haskell, Chairman 
5 Canoe Trail 
Darien, CT 06820 
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Required reading for all schools: Handbook for Growing , Exhibiting 
and Judging Daffodils, Revised 1990. AH schools except Course I are 
eligible for refresher credit. 


NEW STUDENT JUDGES, 1990 


Connecticutt 

Paris, Mrs. Peter, Sr,.,.40 Field Point Park, Greenwich, 06830 

Georgia 

Barbour, Beverly...210 Crystal River Dr., Lawrenceville, 30243 

Maryland 

Finch, John...10505 Meredith Ave., Kensington, 20895 

Sensibaugh, Dorothy.7550 Wigley Ave., Jessup, 20794 

Massachusetts 


Crocker, Mrs. Robert...Box 195, Wellesly Hills, 02181 

New Hampshire 

Crocker, Julie S., M.D.,....P.O. Box 500, Dublin, 03444 


Oliver, Constance....,..Box 186, Peterborough, 03458 

New Jersey 

Ellwood, Mrs. Richard.....12 Auldwood Lane, Rumson, 07760 

New York 

Whitney, Eileen......7 Myrtle Street, White Plains, 10606 

Oregon 

Bucholz, Fr. A.Mt. Angel Abbey, St. Benedict, 97373 

Tennessee 

Galyon, Frank...1816 Tanager Lane, Knoxville, 37919 

Ladd, Lynn...1830 Scenic Drive, Maryville, 37801 

Robinson, Nancy.....103 Sheffield Drive, Maryville, 37801 

Ross-Smith, Glenda...4104 Maloney Road, Knoxville, 37920 

Van Wie, Lois...P.O. Box 11091, Knoxville, 37939 

Wilson, Wilma.3300 Valley Forge Rd., Knoxville, 37920 

Texas 

Smith, Dorothy Coker.2210 Greenpark Dr., Richardson, 75082 

Walther, Mrs. James.7244 Ashington, Dallas, 75225 

Wilkins, Mrs. Robert.2901 Parker Rd. E., Plano, 75074 

Virginia 

Oswalt, Margaret..15938 Cardinal Dr., Woodbridge, 22191 


There are sixty-five Student Judges at present. Please invite some 
to participate in the judging of your show. Many of them still need three 
show to student judge. If you need a complete list of judges, please 
write to Mary Lou Gripshover or myself for an up-to-date list. 
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NEW ACCREDITED JUDGES 1990 


Amanda Gehret, DE 
Scott Bally, MD 
Mrs. Thomas S. Larsen, MD 
Anne Donnell Smith, MD 
Joanna Tamplin, MD 
Judith Vehse, FA 
Stanley Krause, VA 


Francis Brenner, IL 
Martha Knopik, IL 
Mrs. Roland Meyer, IL 
Nancy Pilipuf, IL 
Mrs. Henderson Inches, MD 
Mrs. Donald E, Sable, TX 
Mrs. Stafford Koonce, West VA 


ATTENTION ALL JUDGES 

In order to receive credit for winning blue ribbons, please send me 
the following information on a 3 x 5 card: 

Name, address, date and locatin of show and have the card signed 
by either the Show Chairman or the Chairman of Judges. IF YOU WON 
AN ADS RIBBON YOU DO NOT NEED TO SEND THIS 
INFORMATION TO ME. The recommendation that was passed by the 
board last year requires all ADS Accredited Judges to win a blue ribbon 
at least once every three years commencing with 1990. 

—Naomi Liggett, airman 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 


(Act of August 12, 1970; Section 3685, Title 39, United States Code) 


Date of Filing: October 1, 1990. The Daffodil Journal is published quarterly at 1686 
Grey Fox Trails, Milford, Ohio 45150-1521, with general business offices of the publisher 
at the same address. The name and address of the Publisher is American Daffodil Society, 
Inc., 1686 Grey Fox Trails, Milford, OH 45150-1521; Editor, Mrs. Richard Frank, Jr., 
1018 Stonewall Drive, Nashville, TN 37220; Chairman of Publications, Mrs. Robert 
B. Cartwright, 1016 St, Andrews Place, Nashville, TN 37204, 

Owner of the publication is American Daffodil Society, Inc. There are no bondholders, 
stockholders, or mortgages. 

Total number of copies printed (average for preceding 12 months), 1704; paid 
circulation, 1507; sales through dealers and carriers, street vendors and counter sales, 
0; free distribution, 20; total number of copies distributed, 1527, Total number of copies 
printed (single issue nearest to filing date), 1765; paid circulation, 1450; sales through 
dealers and carriers, street vendors and counter sales, 0; free distribution, 20; total 
number of copies distributed, 1470. I certify that the statements made by me above 
are correct and complete. 

— MARY LOU GRIPSHOVER, Executive Director 
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PROPOSED BYLAWS CHANGES 


The undersigned five members propose the following amendment of 
the Bylaws: 

ARTICLE III. DIRECTORS 
Section 5 

No member may hold concurrently more than one office that 
qualifies the holder to serve as a member of the Board of Directors, 
except that regional directors and directors-at-large may also serve 
as committee chairmen. 

Nancy R. Wilson Julius Wadekamper 

Robert Spotts Naomi Liggett 

Richard H. Frank, Jr. 

The board recommends acceptance of this change. 


We, the undersigned, propose the following Amendment to the By- 
Laws of the American Daffodil Society, Inc. 

Add the following: 

Article V. NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Sec. 5 

Notification — The committee shall complete all nominations and 
notify the entire membership in advance of the annual membership 
by publishing all nominations in the last issue of The Daffodil 
Journal in the year prior to the annual membership meeting. The 
Committee shall not present any nomination without prior notice 
to the membership. 

Charles Wheatly Dave Karnstedt 

Jane Meyer Peg Newill 

Donna Dietsch 

The board recommends rejection of this change. 
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CALL OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Radisson Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana 

The annual meeting of the American Daffodil Society, Incorporated 
will be held Friday, April 19, 1991, for the purpose of electing officers 
and directors as provided by the By-Laws, and to take action on and 
transact any other business which may properly and lawfully come before 
the meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors 
JADEE AGER, Secretary 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN TO BEGIN JANUARY X 

Changing lifestyles have had an impact on membership in our Society, 
and in an effort to encourage new members to join us, a membership 
campaign will be in effect from January 1 to June 30, 1991. Each new 
one-year member will receive a certificate good for $5.00 worth of 
daffodil bulbs of their choice from one of our participating growers. A 
new three-year member will receive a certificate good for $12.50 worth 
of daffodil bulbs. Look for complete details with a list of participating 
growers in your March Journal. 

Wouldn’t this be a good time to encourage your interested friends 
to join us? 

—Mary Lou Gripshover 


THE EDITOR'S DESK 

With all of our bulbs nestled safely in their beds — we can turn to 
the seasons of Thanksgiving and Christmas. Our thoughts turn to other 
things, like pies and turkey. At least that is what you may be thinking 
about — not me. 

With the membership problems of ADS it occurs to me that all of 
us have a major job ahead. I feel that this is the time to put renewed 
emphasis on articles that will attract beginners, or change beginners to 
showers. If the Journal is too technical, it may not appeal to a new 
member. (This has been a complaint aimed at ADS.) Please search 
back in your memories and come up with a good story of your beginning 
with daffodils, or some of the problems that you faced in the beginning, 
or a new idea you have had that has made growing them easier, pass 
it on so that all of us can enjoy and profit. Immediately after you have 
mailed the article, then have a good holiday season, and the fifth season 
too. 
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BEGINNING HYBRIDIZING OR POLLEN DAUBING 101 


Stephen J. Vinisky, S/ienuood, Oregon 


All ADS members grow and appreciate fine Daffodil cultivars. Have 
you ever wondered how much time, inspiration, dediction and effort 
it took a hybridizer to achieve the loveliness of your favorite cultivar? 
It is far easier (and somewhat more difficult!) than most of us would 
believe. 

Hybridizing daffodils is a blend of art and science. The rewards are 
many and the flowers that result from your efforts are truly yoursl It 
takes very little in the way of money and doesn’t even have to take 
a great deal of space in the garden. 

The goal of this series of articles is to show you how much fun and 
how rewarding this facet of our hobby can be. By spending a few 
minutes a month you will be able to create and enjoy your own delightful 
cultivars. 

My personal hope is that P.D. 101 will be your starting point and 
a guidebook along the way. We will explore the mechanics of 
hybridizing, record keeping, planting, labeling, evaluating, and showing 
your very own daffodils. Updates from the hybridizing Round Robin 
will also be included. Input and questions from all of you are encouraged. 
(I need to learn too!) 

If each and every ADS member will make one cross this spring, some 
few years from now we will all have lovely flowers to show and grow. 
This writer will try to help you each step along the way. All of us 
collectively can learn and grow together. 

I can hear a few of you saying “Why on God’s green earth would 
1 want to Hybridize? What can I possibly contribute?” 

May I respectfully point out that many advances in daffodils have 
been made by amateur growers. This is an area of plant breeding in 
which little or no attention is given by commercial concerns. The main 
reasons for this are time and money. (You knew there had to be a 
catch.) 

Contrast this with roses or orchids. Multi-million dollar companies 
own plant breeding firms that annually produce hundreds of thousands 
of seedlings for evaluation! Not much room for the amateur or, at any 
rate, for more competition. However, you can make a difference with 
daffodils. 


GETTING STARTED 

Now is the time to start considering which crosses you will make this 
spring. My suggestions is to buy a spiral bound notebook to use for 
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notes and records. Brainstorm on paper. Write down your thoughts 
and ideas for potential crosses. 

Initially I would suggest crossing within the same division and color 
code if possible. 

Examples: Daydream (2Y-W) x Avalon (2Y-W) 

Loch Hope (2Y-R) x Resplendent (2Y-RJ 
Accent (2W-P) x Romance (2W-P) 

The odds are more in your favor of obtaining a better appearing 
seedling by crossing your two favorites within a class. If you need more 
information on divisions and color coding get a new copy of the 
Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils. 

The last thing you need to buy before spring is a box of “Hang Tags.” 
These may be purchased in any stationery store for around a dollar. 
Hang Tags are 1' 'xlV 2 '' price tags with strings attached. These will 
be used to write your cross on. Then they will be tied on the pollinated 
flower. 

The How TVs of Breeding will be covered in the spring. For now 
plan, make notes and get ready for an exciting spring! 


(This is the first of sixteen articles which Steve Vinisky has already 
outlined. They will appear regularly in the following fifteen Journals. 
His hope is to spread the interest in hybridizing by helping the greenest 
beginner have the same fun that has been enjoyed by many other 
daffodil enthusiasts. Editor.) 


DIFFICULT DAFFODIL DIG 


WILLIAM O. TlCKNOR, Tyner, North Carolina 

“Digs” are not uncommon in eastern North Carolina. Natives have 
archaelogical “digs” on their own property to see how their earliest 
colonial ancestors lived. When half naked savages roamed Virginia and 
South Carolina, English settlers were establishing homes and, maybe, 
planting daffodils in the Old North State. 

Laura Lee and I do not do archaelogical digs but we do search for 
buried treasures. In a small way we have been hybridizing with daffodils 
for more than 20 years and, while we will never rival Bill Pannill or 
Tom Throckmorton as the world’s greatest amateur hybridizers, we are 
slowly gathering a large and varied collection of fine daffodils of our 
own breeding and raising. In fact, our daffodils “grew up” and have 
survived childhood in the unkind climate of the eastern United States 
with its droughts, hot humid summers, and occasional bitter cold snaps. 
They were not mollycoddled in the constant humidity and even 
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tempered climates of Oregon, Ireland, or England. The weaklings died 
and these seedlings that have survived should be tough. 

In 1977 Laura Lee and I moved from the Washington, D.C., area 
to North Carolina. Along with 6,000 daffodil bulbs came trays and pots 
of unbloomed seedlings. Since then we have made many more crosses 
and planted thousands of seeds. Our sandy soil is great for digging and 
for multiplying bulbs. It does not generally produce as big a flower or 
as big bulbs as did the stony, red clay soil of Northern Virginia. The 
soil drains so well that the water is gone before the bulbs have satisfied 
their thirst and ferlizers are leached away. We have compensated for 
this with a simple irrigation system, mulching and slightly heavier fertilizing 
in what we have designated as our “Super-Bed”. In April of 1989 we 
carefully looked at all of our seedling beds and marked those blooms 
we felt sure were blue ribbon quality. In late May we dug them and 
in September they were planted in the Super-Bed — lots of them — 
and in almost every RHS division. 

This year we had hoped to make a splash at Calloway Gardens 
Convention Show, and we did have a fine selection of beauties, but 
the spring was such that we were virtually bloomed out by show time. 
Again, this year I looked over our old seedling beds and selected 28 
more daffodils (seven RHS Divisions) deserving a place in our Super- 
Bed. One of them was late enough to win a blue ribbon at the 
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convention show — a 3 Y-YYR, Sunapee x Sabine Hay. These 28 
clones had to be dug. 

I have dug thousands of daffodils in my day, actually thousands in 
one day (bulbocodiums). I enjoy sinking a spade (with TLC) under a 
clump and I am always thrilled to see the bulbs. But! Over the years 
my left knee has been deteriorating. I’ve limped and walked with a cane 
and been threatened with a knee operation for six years. Events of last 
fall and winter said the time had come. We timed the operation for 
the end of the daffodil season, and on April 18, three weeks after the 
ADS Convention, I became daffodil’s bionic man. I now have a stainless 
steel and plastic left knee. I also have a stiff, sore and unbending knee. 
In a few months, with therapy, it will be a happy useful knee behaving 
just as I want, but for the present I cannot use a spade nor can I kneel. 
We have a gardener but only Laura Lee and 1 touch the daffodils. I 
can’t use a spade but even if I could the seedlings are planted so close 
together that they had to be troweled out because 1 wanted a particular 
bulb and did not want to disturb its neighbors on every side. The seedling 
bulbs, some down as long as seven years, have been overtaken by a 
heavy matting of wire grass. This doesn’t seem to have bothered the 
daffodils but it sure bothers the digging especially when the digging is 
done by trowel. I wanted those 28 clones out of the ground! Foliage 
yellows here abruptly in the last week of May and the first week of June. 
I could have imposed further on Laura Lee but she was a full time nurse 
for a nearly helpless person. The chosen bulbs were a challenge to me! 
My legs were of little value but my arms are strong and I needed the 
pyschologica! and physical therapy of getting those bulbs. The real 
problem was how to get from standing to sitting on the ground with 
a knee that won’t bend. Think about this or try it! 

We solved this as follows: I went out to the beds using a walker and 
sat near a candidate bulb in a sturdy folding chair. With Laura Lee’s 
foot on the back rung of the chair and with my hands on the arms 
of the chair I leveraged my body forward on to a foot stool. With her 
foot on the foot stool I leveraged my body to a piece of carpet on the 
ground. There I sprawled and dug with a narrow sharp trowel. Two 
or three candidates would be close to one another. The next candidate 
could be two or three rows away and I would scoot backwards on the 
carpet to them. The next candidate might be in another bed some 
distance away in which case l leveraged myself back up to the foot 
stool, up to the chair, and used the walker and started down again. 

These seedling bulbs first saw the light of day in seedling boxes and 
were inches apart. When they were two or three years old, the bulblets 
that had survived were planted in the field. Each was a “new” daffodil 
and had to be kept separate. When I planted them in rows, in beds, 
I separated each bulb (a clone) from its neighbor with a small strip of 
aluminium. To help with future digging 1 added a side wall of aluminium 
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so that each clone was in its apartment enclosed on 3 sides by aluminium 
strips. 

I savagely, but carefully, attacked the wire grass and gently worked 
down eight inches, or more, usually clearing the “apartment”, and lifted 
out nice fat bulbs full of promise. One clone followed another — all 
28 of the clones. Eighteen single rounds, some huge. One beauty, Old 
Satin x Sunapec, had six rounds and two slabs. The rest were two, 
three and four bulbs each. They were promptly washed, soaked in 
Benlate, then in a formalin solution, bagged and hung in the barn, it 
took three mornings to lift 28 clones, a mere total of 54 bulbs, and 
my knee voiced its concern every crawl of the way. The 28 clones 
included trumpets, cups, cyclaminius, jonquils, poets and collars, pink 
trumpets, late yellows and spooky colors. 

By this fall I plan to be able to use a spade and they will join those 
planted last year, a far greater number and variety, in our super-bed. 
One of these springs a daffodil show will coincide with “our” season 
and Laura Lee and I will happily show off “our children”. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON INTERMEDIATES 


JEAN E. DRIVER, Corbett, Oregon 

After accepting the subchairmanship for Intermediate daffodils, it did 
not take me long to recognize there are serious divisions of opinion 
on the subject. Clearly, we need a definition of Intermediate daffodils 
as a class. This would make it possible for the sub-committee to: 

1 .Promote appreciation of Intermediates, through education, to the 
public and members. 

2 .Encourage people to hybridize, and obtain even better Intermediates. 
Too many lovely flowers are at risk and may be lost, if not given 
proper recognition. 

3.Reassure A.D.S. members that a separate class of Intermediates 
would not mean Intermediates could not be shown in other classes 
and in collections for standard daffodils as usual. 

There is a valid concern that the creation of a separate Intermediate 
Class could rob Divisions 5, 6, and 7, because many Intermediates could 
conceivably come from these divisions. This is another question that 
the organization will have to address. There is no need, at least initially, 
to include Intermediates from these classes. Shows could have a single 
stem class of Intermediates, in Divisions 1, 2, 3, and 4, To reiterate, 
there would be no threat to any exhibitor; no change would be made 
in any eligibility for collections, or in entries for 5, 6, and 7, or the Gold 
ribbon. 

It has been a stated goal of the A.D.S. to increase membership, and 
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to interest and attract more people in the love affair with daffodils in 
our gardens, as well as in shows. More, and continued effort is needed 
in educational displays, and information, to encourage the use of 
daffodils in landscaping and plain gardening, and for all to experience 
more fun and joy with this delightful flower. It can be a thrill to plant 
bulbs in the fall, and after a winter’s sleep, see the miracle and surprise 
of spring daffodils, as all of you appreciate. 

When visiting local, regional, or national shows, the public viewers 
may understand the show better, if the displays of flowers in the single 
stem classes 1, 2, 3, and 4 are in a showcase by themselves. This is 
just another way to make it more pleasant for the public visitors. 

In the last 10 - 15 years, Miniature daffodils have caught the fancy 
of many gardeners, meeting the need of smaller garden space, and 
satisfying the pleasure of having something small. Intermediates are easier 
to grow, and are often hardier than some Miniatures. Many of them 
are prolific, making them good candidates for naturalizing. Intermediates 
can fit quite nicely into a small landscape plan, not taking up as much 
space as the larger sized flowers. 

Shows or judging should not dominate our organization. We need 
to meet the needs of people that just like to garden. Perhaps, with 
education and time, some of these gardeners may gravitate toward the 
show bench but first they must realize the fun and challenge of growing 
daffodils. 

This suggestion may be too late for your 1991 spring show plans. 
I hope not. To place by size, single stems in classes 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
could be managed, perhaps with surprising success. Guidelines can be 
offered and help is available. 

Contact has been made with each of the committee members, views 
from each one have been evaluated with the utmost respect, leading 
me to realize that I have more questions than answers. Intermediates 
have a charm all of their own, and are a viable group. Let’s give them 
a chance. 

Sub-committee members are: 


Jean E. Driver.1105 S.E. Christensen Rd., Corbett, OR 97019 


Pat Bates.....Box 445, Monteagle, TN 37356 

Helen Link..P.O. Box 84, Brooklyn, IN 46111 


Brent Heath.Daffodil Mart, Rt. 3, Box 794, Gloucester, VA 23061 


Robert Spotts...409 Hazelnut Drive, Oakley, CA 94561 


COMING EVENTS 

April 13-14, 1991 Championship of Ireland, Belfast, Northern Ireland 

April 18-21, 1991 ADS Convention, Indianapolis, Indiana 
April 23-25, 1992 ADS Convention, Columbus, Ohio 

Spring 1994 ADS Convention, Portland Oregon 
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HONORS 


Honor is an illusive thing whose basic meaning has not changed over 
the centuries. Honors can be conferred upon you, and that can be quite 
an exciting event. There are the Nobel prizes which certainly are honors. 
There are degrees conferred with honors — cum laude, magna and 
summa cum laude. Then there are personal honors that come our way 
from time to time — like the first daffodil to bloom, and the pansies 
that came through the winter to bloom bigger and better in the spring. 
There is the honor of winning a prize which may supply funds with 
which to purchase bulbs. There is honor in being president of a group, 
but experience has told me that past president is a better honor, which 
brings me to the main point of the piece. 

There are honors each of us could do without. I don’t know of anyone 
who wants the honor of having his property taxes raised when none 
of his neighbors have been granted this honor. There is the honor of 
the best daffodil you have ever had, but it comes three weeks too soon. 
There is honor in having a large area of naturalized daffodils that all 
the neighborhood comes to see, only the local flies get there first. 

The country as a whole had another honor last year — a sharp and 
early winter. For many of us the first deep freeze came three weeks 
early and not only broke water pipes, but froze all the new bulbs in 
the ground because the early growth had not been completed. This, 
naturally, led to another honor many of us would have foregone: an 
equally early spring! All the beautiful Easter dresses and bonnets were 
too hot for an Easter like a summer day. And, of course, all the flowers 
were three to six weeks early all season, all year as a matter of fact. 
(My poinsettias are showing color already.) 

Finally there is one other honor that falls into the Do-Without category: 
Bulb inspections. For some reason every one of our overseas orders 
came through Miami this year, and each of them had been very carefully 
opened and checked, and carefully rewrapped with that cute green and 
white tape telling you that your bulbs had been inspected by the U.S. 
Agricultural Department, and judged sound. The only trouble, besides 
the delay, was that the repackaging was not as careful as the first, and 
where one bulb had been ordered there were now one round and two 
offsets, and in one case a basal plate was torn off an offset. 

All of the above brings me again the fickle position honor occupies 
in our society. Sometimes Mark Twain was exactly right when he 
suggested that, with respect to being ridden out of town on a rail, “If 
it wasn’t for the honor of the thing, l would rather walk.” 



PROGRAM: “SAVE A BULB” 


NANCY WILSON, Garberuille, California 


The 1991 Convention Program on Miniatures, as part of ADS’s 
education program, will be aimed at beginning growers who are 
interested in raising small daffodil hybrids and species. The data available 
on how to grow these bulbs is conflicting and often, as in the case of 
species, published in foreign languages. Hybrids do well for one person 
and die for another. Why? Should species be left in their native habitats? 
This program will give you ideas that other growers have successfully 
used and will help to save your own bulbs. 

Any person who has had personal success growing small bulbs is 
asked to contribute to the program by collecting samples of their soils, 
mixes, grits, sands, fertilzers and other augmentors along with a 
description of their climatic conditions. “A look is worth a thousand 
words.” This program will give you the opportunity to see the l ‘dirty” 
bits that your bulbs love so well. 

Instructions; Put a small scoopful of each sample in a plastic bag and 
tie securely. Label the contents and staple to the bag with a list of the 
names of the bulbs that do well in that particular mix. Include the number 
of hours of sunshine your bulbs receive and how often you water, what 
kind of fertilizer is used, and how often do you use it. 

Mail to: Nancy R. Wilson 

6525 Briceland-Thorn Road 
Garberville, CA 95440 


JEAN BOLMON THROCKMORTON 

Sharing a spring garden with Tom and Jean Throckmorton for 
18 years was a rare privilege. 

No spring will ever be the same without Jean to explore the 
wonders of the woods. The miracle of new growth never ceased 
to excite us, and a special joy was found in discovering and 
appreciating it with Jean that few others could equal. 

Anything we did together seemed enhanced by Jean’s 
perception, her enthusiasm, her innate understanding of different 
situations, her quiet acceptance, her sense of humor always lifted 
the ordinary into a higher realm. No longer will she come to 
convention and board meetings which she has done continuously 
as friend and officer of the ADS. 

We have lost an outstanding member, helper and friend. 

Our sincere sympathy is extended to her family and dear 
friends at this sad time. 
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HOOSIER HOSPITALITY 
AT THE CROSSROADS OF AMERICA 


MRS. WALTER G. VONNEGUT, Indianapolis, Indiana 

The Indiana Daffodil Society and the Midwest Region of the American 
Daffodil Society invite you to the Thirty-sixth Annual Convention of 
the ADS to be held on April 18, 19, and 20, 1991, in Indianapolis 
at the Radisson Hotel. The hotel is located on the far north side of 
Indianapolis in a shopping center called Keystone-at-the-Crossing. This 
is a unique center with elegant shops accessible by an enclosed walkway 
connected to the hotel. In addition to the hotel restaurants, there are 
others nearby. Some are only a short walk. 

With more interstate highways coming into Indianapolis than any other 
city, we are truly “The Crossroads of America.” The hotel is very near 
the Keystone interchange on Interstate 465 which surrounds the city. 
There is complimentary garage parking. For those who fly, there is a 
shuttle service (not complimentary) from the airport. 

Entries for the show will be accepted on Wednesday, April 17, after 
3:00 pm, and continue until 10:00 am on Thursday. Commercial 
exhibits will be staged at the same time. The Awards Reception followed 
by a full dinner will be held Thursday evening at the hotel. 

Friday will begin with a Hybridizers Breakfast at 7:00 AM This will 
be a full breakfast. At 9:00 AM we will begin workshops with two being 
held simultaneously and approximately 45 minutes long. (More on this 
in the March Journal.) Most of these workshops will be repeated, so 
you can work out your own choices. There will be six in the morning 
and two after lunch. At 2:30 a Judges Refresher Course will be held. 
Friday night will be dinner and the Annual Meeting at the hotel. 

Three fascinating gardens will be visited on Saturday. We will tour 
the gardens of Mrs. Goethe Link, Mr. & Mrs. Douglas Clarke, and Mr, 
& Mrs. Gilbert Daniels. Mr. Daniels is a former president of the American 
Horticulture Society. All three of these gardens have extensive daffodil 
plantings as well as many other plants and trees. YOU WILL NOT BE 
DISAPPOINTED. 

Saturday night our speaker at the banquet will be John Reed, a 
daffodil hybridizer from Michigan. Among other things, he will speak 
on pros and cons of midwest hybridizing and show photos of his lovely 
new cultivars. 

If you have never been to Indianapolis and can come early or stay 
after the convention, you will be well rewarded. Indianapolis has much 
to see. The world’s largest Children’s Museum is here. Don’t be misled 
by its name. It is as interesting to adults as it is to children. The 
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Indianapolis Museum of Art has the largest acreage of any such museum 
in the country. The museum itself, which has just been enlarged, houses 
extensive collections of all types of art. Also to be seen is the home 
of J.K. Lilly, Jr., which houses a fine display of decorative arts. The 
Speedway Museum displays not only vintage and modern race cars 
but also old automobiles such as the Duesenberg, Auburn and Reo. 
You can also take a bus tour around the track. In 1888 Indianapolis 
opened the first Union Station in the country. It has been transformed 
into a profusion of shops and restaurants worth visiting. Our newest 
museum, the Iteljorg Museum of American Indian and Western Art, 
is only one year old and is very near our new zoo. Located near 
downtown are the Indiana State Museum, and the Benjamin Harrison 
and James Whitcomb Riley (The Hoosier Poet) homes. About six miles 
north of the Radisson Hotel is Conner Prairie Farm, a re-creation of 
one of the first pioneer settlements in Indiana. 

We in Indianapolis are expecting you next April Come and enjoy 
our daffodils and experience our Hoosier Hospitality. 


IF YOU ARE FLYING . . . 

Eastern Airlines will give discount prices to those of you who fly on 
their line to the convention. On unrestricted preferential fares, they will 
give 55% off full coach class fares and 50% off full first class fares. 
The valid dates of travel are April 16 - 26, 1991. On restricted 
preferential fares, a 5% discount will apply to lowest discounted coach 
fares. 

To obtain these discounts you must call 1-800-325-7597 and then 
refer to EZ4P16. Be sure to mention that the Daffodil Convention is 
your destination. Eastern’s Convention Specialists will provide you with 
the lowest applicable fares and arrange for ticketing through Eastern 
or a Travel Agency. 

You may call from 8 AM to 8:30 PM Monday through Friday, Eastern 
Standard Time. You may also make arrangements through your travel 
agent. 


IF YOU ARE EXHIBITING . . . 

Please be sure to register in advance if you plan to enter any collection 
classes with more than five stems so that the staging chairman will know 
how much space to allocate. This is very important. Please notify 
Douglas Clarke, 13905 Allisonville Road, Noblesville, IN 46060, by 
April 13, 1991. His telephone is (317) 773-3252. 
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Registration Form 

36TH ADS CONVENTION AND NATIONAL SHOW, 

APRIL 18-20, 1991 

Radisson Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Name(s)____ 

Address____ 

City_ State_Zip_ = __ 

Christian or Nickname (s)____ 


REGISTRATION FEE: Before March 5.....$135. 

March 5 - March 28...,.$149. 

After March 28...$169. 


Registration includes: National Show and Awards Ceremony and Dinner, Programs, 
Tour, Saturday Lunch, Friday and Saturday Banquets. 

Advance reservations required for: Judges Refresher Breakfast:..$3.00 

Hybridizers Full Buffet Breakfast. $12,00 

Please check here: Refresher Course _ Breakfast _ 

Do you plan to exhibit? Yes __ No___ 

Make checks payable to: Indiana Daffodil Society Convention 1991. Please send fees 
to: Mrs. Robert Brunner, 610 College Lane, Indianapolis. Indiana 46240. Phone (317) 
2530925. 

RADISSON HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 
American Daffodil Society 

Radisson Plaza & Suite Hotel 
8787 Keystone Crossing 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46240 
Phone: (317) 846-2700 

_Single $79.00 Prefered Bed Types 

__Double $79.00 __ King (1 King Bed) 

__No Smoking _ Double (2 Double Beds) 

Please submit by March 26, 1991, after which reservations on space available basis. 

Name_______ 

Add re S3______ 

City _ _ ___State _Zip _ _ 

I wish to share a room with _ _ ___ 

Arrival Date _Time _ Departure Date Time_ 

(Check-in time is 3 PM. Check-out time is 12:00 noon.) 

Send directly to Radisson Plaza & Suite Hotel with deposit for one night. 

Deposit enclosed__ or AMEX VISA MC (circle one) 

CC » ___ E XP. DATE___ 
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THE DAFFODIL SOCIETY 

. was established in Britain in 18% to cater lor 

the needs of all daffodil enthusiasts and now 
has members in all the countries where 
* daffodils are grown seriously 

\ frt The Society issues two publications each 

j Zj year to all members and welcomes 

~I contributions from all growers on the 
& j complete range of topics. 

J / Minimum membership subsription is G OO 

S per annum, overseas members £8 00 for three 

years (optional), payment by STERLING 
International Money Order please to: 

Hon Don Barnes. Secretary, 32 Montgomery Ave . Sheffield. S7 INZ, England 




THE NORTH A MERICA N LIL Y SOCIETY, INC. 


A SOCIETY TO PROMOTE THE CULTURE OF LILIES 

suggest that you may wish lo grow other bulbs 
lily bulbs. Join us by sending annual dues 

WpPf V $ 12.50 for one year, S31.50 for 3 years 

I (20% discount for those over 65) 

^ Dr. Robert C. Gilman, Executive Secretary 

P.O. Box 272 - Owatonna, MN 55060 


Does Your Garden End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 


and enjoy colorful blooms until trosl 


Your membership includes h issues ol 
The CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Annual Dues $8 50 Write to 


GALEN L GOSS 
5012 Kingston Drive 
ANNANDALE, VA 221X13 


Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant dunng blooming 
season, foliage decorative until hard frosts.Peonies—a permanent investment — 
will bloom for years 


Join the Amertcan Peony Soctety 
Dues S7.50 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send far list of publications 


AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTERLACHEN RD., HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 
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BOOK REVIEW 


NARCISSUS, A GUIDE TO WILD DAFFODILS 

by John W. Blanchard 
Alpine Garden Society. 

Woking, Surrey, England. 1990 
203 pp. $48 (Available from the ADS) 


Kathryn S. Andersen, Wilmington, Delaware 


Everyone who attended John Blanchard's timely lecture on the 
species at the 1987 National Convention in Columbus, Ohio, has 
undoubtedly long since purchased, read and savored this definitive work 
on wild daffodils. For those who have not read or seen the book, I 
can only hint at the pleasure to be derived in reading through the pages 
and being able to unravel some of the unintelligible and at times 
contradictory literature which all those who have wandered into the 
Iberian Peninsula seem to produce. 

Mr. Blanchard, recipient of the ADS Gold Medal in 1989 for his 
contribution to increasing knowledge of the genus Narcissus especially 
the species, has thoroughly researched the literature and taken a firm 
stand on the classification and nomenclature of wild daffodils. The text 
is easy to read and leaves little room for question. Mr. Blanchard has 
traveled widely in Spain, Portugal, France, and North Africa and knows 
first-hand of what he writes. Unlike the herbarium students who 
developed an overly simplified classification for Flora Europaea in 1980, 
the author recognizes the differences between species described by some 
of the early botanists and is able to provide an authoritative basis for 
identification. Some of the Spanish references cited allude to additional 
species and wild hybrids, suggesting that the entire genus may not yet 
be fully described. 


Spring Flowering Bulbs 

Tulips, daffodils, hyacinths 
and miscellaneous. 


MARY MATTtSON van SCHAIK 
IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 

P. 0. Box 32 DJ, Cavendish, VT 05142 
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Anyone who has studied species in the wild, or even purchased 
misnamed bulbs, will know the utter frustration attendant upon 
identification with ony meager descriptions which fail to differentiate one 
species from the next. John Blanchard has unlocked the door! If we 
will only take the time to study our daffodils more closely . . , examine 
where the anthers are inserted, look closely at the perianth tube, gauge 
the length of the pedicel, etc. . . Narcissus, A Guide to Wild Daffodils 
will most definitely enable us to identify the species at hand. 

For those who do not need a working field guide, this book is still 
a treasure to own and enjoy. The photographs are extremely fine and 
well portray the growing habits of the species in the wild. Simple line 
illustrations by Christopher King capture the characteristics of several 
of the species and definitely enhance the test. Narcissus, A Guide to 
Wild Daffodils belongs in the library of all who have a serious interest 
in daffodils. 


WHAT I DID WITH MY $50 BULB 


Lee Kitchens, Onnarninson, New Jersey 


In the September, 1988, edition of The Daffodil Journal I asked “What 
Shall I Do With My $50 Bulb When It Arrives?” I have received many 
recommendations from friends in the Society, and I appreciate each 
and every letter. The recommendations ranged from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, as you might imagine. It was my original intent to report 
to you with a summary of the advice I received, since I just know that 
I am not the only person that has concerns with the handling of an 
expensive and valuable bulb. 

1 was watching a National Geographic special on TV one night and 
found the answer that l was looking for. It was a program on sharks 
and showed a photographer photographing close-ups of sharks feeding. 
The photographer was protected by a steel cage from which he 
photographed the ferocious beasts devouring succulent treats. 

AHA! The answer to my protection of precious daffodil bulbs from 
the ferocious enemies that would devour them, i.e. those squirrels, 
moles, etc. I would build a “shark cage” to protect my bulbs. And I did. 

The bulb shark cage consisted of a piece of steel chicken wire with 
l /2 inch mesh cut 12 inches wide and 25 inches long. I rolled it into 
a cyclinder 12 inches high and 8 inches in diameter. Now for the actual 
installation, I dug a hole 13 inches deep in a good south facing bed 
that had good drainage. Into the hole I set my cage. I then filled it to 
planting depth with some of my best soil, added a dash of bone meal, 
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a little 5-10-5, a dash of superphosphate, topped it with a thin layer 
of clean sand (I used clean, washed sandbox sand). Now, I set my 
$50 baby into place and filled the hole with more good topsoil. I then 
put an eight inch diameter disk of chicken wire on top as a cover for 
the cage. Now, we are ready for those sharks! 

And now the wait. Six months pass. The payoff comes. The blooms 
emerge. I had two! 

I entered the two blooms in our local daffodil spring show. How did 
they do? 

One bloom was entered in a single bloom class. It won an honorable 
mention. 

One bloom was entered in a collection of five blooms. The collection 
was awarded a red ribbon. 

What am I doing this fall? I’m making more “bulb cages’', of course. 




GROWER OF NARCISSUS TAZETTAS 

Offering Double Chinese Sacred Lily (Double Roman), Early Pearl, Erlicheer, 
Golden Dawn, Grand Monarque, Grand Primo, Polly's Pearl, White Pearl, 
Soleil d'Or, Avalanche, Australian Paper White. 

$12 per dozen. Payment with order. 

Individual bulbs of rarer sorts available upon request 

GARZAS ROAD, CARMEL VALLEY, CALIFORN IA 93924 


REMEMBERING MATTHEW 

JANE BlRCHFIELD, Abingdon, Virginia 


Surely everyone who knew Matthew Zandbergen felt a deep sense 
of loss when word came that he had died quietly in his sleep, while 
he was resting after lunch, on October 3rd. It was of some comfort 
to learn, from Suze, that his last three weeks had been particularly happy 
ones, as had been his last meal when they were together. 

It had been a matter of common concern that the past few years 
had not been easy ones, for all of us felt especially close to him in a 
very special way. Perhaps Matthew, himself, best expressed our feelings 
when he wrote The love of the Daffodil, that happy touch of Nature, 
makes us all akin, as a happy band of pilgrims from many distant lands.” 
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When he spoke to the ADS members at the ’66 Convention in 
Memphis, he said it would give him immense pleasure if all of them 
could visit him in Holland. As it happened, many of our members were 
able to make this pilgrimage and it gave all of them immense pleasure. 

Alas, I was never able to make this trek to Holland and he was only 
able to visit The Forty Acres on two occasions, but now and again we 
found time for brief encounters at various shows, on his many 
subsequent trips to the States. What I have, and do cherish, is the folders 
in my file, including all of our correspondence {his letters to me and 
copies of my letters to him) along with all of the bulb lists and records 
of those ordered (and when) not just for myself but for the many groups 
with which I worked over the years. What a wonderful contribution 
Matthew made, making it possible for so many people to grow and 
enjoy so many of the Tweenies and Miniature Daffodils, that otherwise 
would not have been available. 

His influence is even apparent when I can go to any local supermarket, 
in the chill and dreary days of January and February and see pots and 
pots of Tete-a-Tete in full bloom, at a cost that anyone can afford! It 
was Matthew who first realized the potential of this marvelous little 
daffodil and went about making it widely available at low prices! 

It just isn’t possible for any one person to be aware of the complete 
legacy he left us, for he appealed to so many people in so many different 
ways. Even more important than the daffodil delights he brought us, 
was his wonderful attitude toward life — his gift of sharing, not just 
bulbs but also information and enthusiasm — and his wonderful way 
of wearing his erudition and deep knowledge so lightly! 

It was a joy just to be with him and judging or evaluating specimens 
with him was a revelation. He had an unerring instinct for recognizing 
excellence, combined with a wonderfully understanding sympathy and 
empathy for those who were just learning. 

In fact, one of his greatest lessons was that he, himself, never stopped 
learning nor pursuing the quest for finding daffodils where they were 
growing, in native habitats as well as old gardens, or in modern gardens 
where all sorts of daffodils were growing in happy profusion and 
confusion! (In addition to the Tweenies and Miniatures he had a special 
fondness for Heirloom cultivars and all of the species.) 

At the age of 16 he left home to learn what would be his trade for 
life — serving as an apprentice in Germany, Austria, Italy and 
Switzerland — and even then his weekends were spent exploring Alpine 
slopes and pastures, finding daffodils growing in natural surroundings. 
Almost fifty years later he wrote me, looking forward with boyish 
enthusiasm, to travelling to Turkey and other Middle Eastern countries 
— still searching for daffodils! 

Everywhere he went he seemed to notice everything. On one visit 
to The Forty Acres he noticed a well-dried Christmas wreath, still hanging 
on the front door. Because of the season he wondered if this was some 
unusual Easter custom? I had to explain the wreath was stil there only 
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because I had been too trifling to take it down. (I still find it amusing 
that nearly every spring thereafter, when the daffodil season was 
approaching, he would send me a reminder that it was time to take 
down the Christmas wreath!) 

An example of how thoughtful he could be was a letter in 67, 
enclosing slides he had made for me, showing daffodils growing wild 
on the Scilly Isles and along the roadside in England, where he was 
traveling to Dover. (In fact, how many people do you know who would 
even notice these little wildlings in the hedgerows along the roadsides 
— much less take the time to get pictures of them and send them on 
to Virginia?) 

But this was typical of Matthew, that most special Pilgrim who loved 
all daffodils and all humanity — even the insignificant ones. 

I’m sure that everyone joins me in sending our loving thoughts and 
deepest sympathy to his dear, devoted Nel and those fine children, 
Suze, Fritz and Adri, and their families. 

And join me in the hope that this happy Pilgrim has “found the 
Delectable Mountains and sweet sleep.” 


THE WINDMILL AND THE DAFFODIL 

Matthew Zandbergen 


(Reprinted by perm/ss/on of Matthew Zandbergen and The Royal Horticultural 
Society from the Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook 1969.) 

There is a school of thought which maintains that the Romans brought 
with them the narcissus from its natural habitat to the Low Countries, 
and that the odd bulb which they left behind survived through the ages, 
and that its offspring now adorns the Dutch polder, copse, and meadow 
every spring. Be that as it may, the Polyanthus narcissus is supposed 
to be the oldest type of the genus and sometimes it is called the nomad 
of the narcissus family. 

Around the turn of the century the Egyptologist, Professor Hinders 
Petrie, while excavating in Egypt, discovered in one of the tombs a 
well-preserved wreath of flowers. He sent the flowers, probably some 
four thousand years old, to London, where Mr. Peter R. Barr recognized 
them as a form of N. tazetta orientals (the Oriental Lily), the variety 
papyraceus Totus Albus. Not only did the Egyptians use the flower 
as a tribute of friendship in the event of death, but it is known that they 
also lavishly decorated their homes and temples with it. One of the 
Rameses proudly boasted that he had supplied the temples with millions 
of nosegays. 

The Polyanthus narcissus can also be traced back to such countries 
as France, Portugal and Spain, the Mediterranean, China, Japan, and 
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even further afield to Brazil. In the latter country a missionary friend 
of mine, on one of his journeys through the mountains, discovered 
a Plyanthus narcissus growing wild. He dug up a few bulbs, and was 
surprised to see that the bulbs grew layers of wool as a natural protection 
against frost. As a new layer had been formed each year, the age of 
the bulbs could readily be determined. He sent a few bulbs to Holland, 
where they flowered for some years on very tall stems, but the bulbs 
were completely wiped out by a severe frost in 1963. 
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In the Holy Land writers in the Bible make the following geographic 
referenced to Polyanthus narcissus. 

The fertile plain of Sharon, a strip of land behind the seaside dunes 
between Joppa and Carmel, where the waters form pools amongst the 
dunes and marshes, was noted for its splendour: in the Spring, the 
plain was smothered with Narcissus.’ 

The botanist King Solomon alludes to the narcissus in the Bible, Song 
of Songs, Chapter 2, as The Rose of Sharon’, being only a blossom 
of the plain, a mere lily of the dale’. Whereas in Isaiah 35 the old prophet 
in jubilation sings: ‘Let desert and dry land be glad, let steppes rejoice, 
flowering like narcissus blooms!’ (the latter, however, is translated 
sometimes as ‘roses’). 

In Rome the name Narcissus was common among freedmen as well 
as slaves. There was a notorious character named Narcissus, a freed 
man of the Emperor Claudius, who was put to death by Agrippina 
shortly after the accession of Nero. Paul writing to the Romans (Chapter 
16:11) requests them to ‘Greet them that are of the household of 
Narcissus’, probably referring to the slaves of the deceased Narcissus, 
who after the death of Claudius would have become the property of 
the Emperor Nero. 

Greece is supposed to be one of the oldest habitats of our garden 
favourite the Poeticus narcissus, mentioned with honour by Homer and 
other Greek poets from time immemorial, hence the name Poeticus, 
This ‘Purple Lilly’, or ‘Rosy bosom’d Narcissus’ as it is sometimes called 
because of its purple ringed eye, used to thrive in the marshes of Pharsall, 
and reflected its bright image in the clear streams of the Greek rivers. 

Socrates (469 - 399 BC), Plato’s preceptor, called the narcissus the 
‘Chaplet of the infernal Gods’ because of its narcotic effects. 

Theophrastus Eressius (370 B.C., born on Lesbos), the great 
philosopher and botanist, after studying under Plato, became the 
favourite pupil of Aristotle, who on his death bequeathed to his devoted 
scholar not only the manuscripts of hts own work but also the famous 
garden in the grounds of the Lyceum. How fascinating to visualize 
Theophrastus ‘gathering and sowing narcissus seeds’, thus becoming 
the originator of the narcissus culture. He describes the narcissus as 
The flower with the naked stalk and Asphodel leaf, but broader.’ 

Pedanius Dioscordis (A.D. 50), of Leirion in Asia Minor, one of 
another band of Greek botanists, who described the narcissus of 
Theophrastus in very expressive terms in his leading world-famous 
manuscript De Materia Medica with particular reference to their medicinal 
qualities. This manuscript contains around 384 figures, and descriptions 
of about 600 medicinal plants. The use of the daffodil medicinally was 
universally accepted, and no one dared to contradict the validity of its 
use for more than fifteen centuries. In fact, Dioscorides kept botanic 
science in his grasp and at a standstill until the turn of the sixteenth 
century. 

The Fleming Ogier Ghislain de Busbecq (1522-92), Ferdinand I’s 
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personal envoy at Constantinople (and the man who brought the first 
tulip bulb to Holland travelling by stage-coach} was offered Dioscorides’ 
manuscript by someone in Constantinople for one hundred golden 
ducats, considered to be fabulous sum at the time. Being the tutor of 
the two sons of Maximilian II he is thought to have persuaded him to 
buy the manuscript, and it was conveyed to Vienna, where it is kept 
in the University Library to this day. 

Mattias de L’Obel (1538-1616), who was court physician to Prince 
William of Orange, describes in his first work, Stirpium Adversaria Novo 
(1570), a miniature narcissus not unlike asturiensis named ‘Narcissus 
totus luteus Montanus Theophrastii’; and since one finds Theophrastus’s 
name included in other marathon Latin narcissus names, it indicates 
that he might have been the discoverer of these species when botanizing 
some time or other somewhere in the mountains. 

Carolus Clusius (1526-1609), who was born at Arras, a town then 
included in Flanders, was Praefectus Hortus at the Imperial gardens 
in Vienna. Being a very keen botanist, he was interested in seeing the 
manuscript, but he was by no means favourably impressed, since, in 
his opinion, it did not do justice to the aesthetic beauty of the plants 
and flowers described; in fact, it neglected this important aspect 
altogether. 

Rembertus Dodonaeus (1517-85) became court physician to 
Maximilian II at Vienna in 1574, and being also a very keen botanist, 
he naturally joined his friend Clusius there. In writing his herbal 
Cruydeboeck — ‘A niewe herbal, or histori of plants’, he from time 
to time refers to the Materia Medica, but fails to condemn its use 
medicinally, through probably taking it with the proverbial grain of salt. 

When describing the various narcissus, he, like L’Obel, primarily 
emphasizes the medical action of the narcissus roots, and cites 
Dioscorides and his fellow contempories, referring to the narcissus under 
the following headings: Nature, Healing, and Effectiveness: 

Tazettas: An extract of tazetta bulbs, taken in a posset or separately 
as an emetic, causes vomiting and has the effect of turning the stomach 
inside out. Wounds, bums, and scalds dressed with essence of bruised 
roots mixed with honey are healed instantly. 

Trumpets: An extract of their roots mixed with honey and barley meal 
has the effect of stimulating the circulation of the blood; it will also remedy 
freckles, warts, and wrinkles in the face, prevent grizzle and may recover 
hair growth! 

Jonquils: Galenius (c. A.D. 130 - 210), physician to Marcus Aurelius, 
recommends the extract of jonquil bulbs to remedy inflammation of 
the bladder, and various sundry ailments. It will create visions, and 
prevent one from walking in one’s sleep. It may be of added interest 
that a surgeon-barber of a galley calling at Genoa took with him some 
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jonquil bulbs named Narcissus ‘Luteus Africanus Vomitorus 1 . As the 
name suggests, our surgeon-barber friend had the bulbs handy as an 
emetic or a medicine for the doomed galley slaves. He asserted that 
these jonquil bulbs originated from Bona and Argel, places said to be 
in the vicinity of Carthage in North Africa. I cannot but feel indebted 
to him for leaving the odd unused bulb behind which somehow found 
its way to our part of the world. Probably it is its offspring which grace 
our gardens to this day. 

Pliny Secundus (A.D. 23 - 79), who wrote Naturalis Historiae like 
Socrates, seemed more concerned with the fragrance of the narcissus, 
as with each description of a narcissus he describes the scent to be 
overpowering; in some cases sleep inducing; sometimes sleep dispelling: 
causing drowsiness and acting as a narcotic. Thus it is generally accepted 
that, on account of the narcotic properties which the plant possesses, 
the narcissus derived its name from the Greek Narcosin and not from 
the ‘cissy’ legendary youth Narcissus embracing his own reflection in 
a stream as mythology suggests. 

Herrick (1591 - 1674), in his Hesperides, alludes to the narcissus 
as a ‘Portent of Death’, probably connecting the flower with the asphodel, 
and the habit of the ancient Greeks of planting narcissus around their 
war graves. 

The presence of innumerable bundles of needle-shaped crystals of 
calcium oxalate on the leaves and roots of the narcissus, termed 
raphides, which are poisonous, repel cattle and other animals, thereby 
protecting the plant from injury. Curiously one finds that these leaves 
often form part of the hay made on Alpine slopes and pastures; when 
dried, they are apparantly harmless. 

In medieval times famous herb gardens existed; such as the Imperial 
Garden at Vienna, and Lord Zouche’s garden at Hackney, London, 
of which L’Obel was in charge. In 1544 there was one such garden 
at Pisa; in 1545 a municipal garden at Padua; in 1568 a University 
Garden at Bologna; in 1577 a University garden at Leiden; in 1593 
one at Monpellier and last but not least the Jarden des Plantes at Paris. 
As time went by some of them became public gardens, and a great 
variety of medicinal plants were cultivated and valued for their utility 
entirely. As these plants and roots increased in numbers, exchanges 
began to take place; lists were produced not only by the authorities 
of those gardens, but also by pharmacists and apothecaries, since they 
used the bulbs and plants for medicinal purposes. 

The Leiden apothecary Peter Treveris produced and circulated the 
first list in 1516. Needless to say, the invention of printing at the time 
proved a great help to him in distributing the lists in larger quantities 
and to a wider public. This led to both the export and import of narcissus 
bulbs by the druggists, which later gradually expanded, especially when 
the bulbs were used as well for aesthetic purposes. 

Let us now confine ourselves to the Leiden garden, the Hortus 
Botanicus of which Carolus Clusius, after leaving Vienna, had charge. 
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He had meantime been appointed Professor of Horticulture at Leiden 
University, and becoming Praefectus Hortus in 1594, was reponsible 
for the layout of the garden. A great variety of narcussus found their 
way to this garden, from many different sources and in all sorts of ways, 
L’Obel, in one of his botanizing tours in the Languedoc of France in 
1561, discovered Narcissus ‘Medio Luteus’, which judging from the 
picture and description, was a ‘Grand Soleil d’Or’ type. He sent it to 
Leiden, and this was the first narcissus to be recorded. Two or three 
years later Clusius, while studying at Montpellier, discovered on one 
of his botanizing expeditions along the shores of Portugal and Spain, 
‘Papyraceus-Tazetta Totus Albus’ (Paper-white Narcissus). He grew it 
at Montpellier for a year or so and sent it to Leiden afterwards. Around 
the same time Narcissus ‘Medio Lutea Pisanus Italea’, yet another 
Polyanthus type, was sent from Pisa to the Leiden garden, and Philippe 
van Deurnaghe Heer van Broyland grew a double Polyanthus tupe in 
his garden nearby. 

Count Charles Rihn, squire of Eeckbergen in Flanders and 
Maximilian’s Ambassador to the Great Turk Solyman, on one of his 
travels brought Narcissus ‘Constantinopolitanus’ (syn. double Roman) 
to Leiden. Curiously this variety must still be widely cultivated in Turkey, 
as some time ago I received a trial consignment from Izmir (Smyrna) 
and a quotation for some 100,000 bulbs. Various other Polyanthus 
types found their way to Holland from Turkey. According to Professor 
Univer in his article in the 1968 Daffodil and Tulip Year book , the 
Polyanthus narcissus had been introduced into Turkey by the Franks 
(page 70). It is known that Busbecq shipped Poplyanthus narcissus bulbs 
to Clusius by sailing-vessels from Constantinople to the small port of 
Middleburg in Holland, where Clusius then lived. 

The collectors Quelt and Boelius searched the Pyranees for bulbs 
for Clusius and he himself undertook botanizing trips all over Europe, 
including four sailings to Great Britain. Arriving at Tilbury in 1571, he 
first explored the southern and western regions. He met Hugo Morgan, 
court apothecary to Queen Elizabeth I, and also another apothecary 
named Jacob Garet. He was accompanied by Henry Lyte, who 
translated Dodonaeus’s herbal into English from Clusius s French version. 
On the original copy, which is in the library of the British museum, 
there appears in Clusius’s own handwriting, ‘Henry Lyte taught me to 
speake English.’ In 1581, after learning of the safe return of Admiral 
Drake from his historic voyage around the world, Clusius again sailed 
to England purposely to see the Admiral. Drake furnished Clusius with 
valuable information regarding the exotic flora, and also with a host 
of roots'and plants which had been collected especially for him during 
the voyage. Needless to say, Clusius was very pleased to bring this 
valuable and unique collection to Holland, where it found its way safely 
to the Leiden garden. A narcissus has been named ‘Franciscus Drake’, 
yet another one ‘Sir Francis Drake’, and even his ‘Golden Hind’ has 
not been forgotten. As far as the daffodil world is concerned, homage 
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has been paid to that great sailor and explorer in recognition of his 
valuable work, and his name perpetuated. 

Whilst in Leiden Clusius did not enjoy robust health, because during 
his numerous botanizing tours he had met with several riding accidents 
and sustained broken legs and arms, which, not having been set properly 
left him partially deformed. By the publication of his books he brought 
about a radical change in the Science of botany in that he completely 
broke away from the generally adopted utilitarian approach. He, by 
preaching the cult of beauty, concentrated on the aesthetic appeal of 
the plants and flowers. Thus it was Carolus Clusius who proclaimed 
the accession of ‘Queen Flora’ and by putting her in the limelight, exalted 
himself far above his contemporaries. 

This really is the turning-point when the narcissus was eventually 
recognized for the beauty of its flower instead of its always doubtful 
medicinal qualities. Carolus Linnaeus (1707 - 78), who studied medicine 
and took his degree at Harderwijk in Holland, lived for some five years 
with Sir George Clifford at the Hartecamp estate near Haarlem, where 
he wrote his Genera Plantarum; later he continued and completed the 
work to which Clusius had set his hand. From then onward narcissus 
cultivation in Holland gradually evolved into an important industry. 

Before the Christian era the province of South Holland formed part 
of an estuary, which from time to time was flooded by the rivers and 
the tidal sea. The washed-up land could hardly be considered habitable, 
since its inhabitants eked out a bare existence on artificial mounds 
surrounded by bogs, brackish marshes and muddy streamlets, separated 
from the sea by the dunes. From time immemorial water and wind 
have been our fiercest foes and yet paradoxically our most faithful friends. 
The bulk of water known as the ‘Haarlem Lake’ was called the ‘Water 
Wolf; it became a threat to the surrounding cities, and the position of 
Leiden for one precarious. For all concerned it became a case of ‘to 
be or not to be’, and obviously there is certainly some truth in the saying 
that ‘God created the world, but left it to the Dutch to make and maintain 
Holland’. 

Around 1250 ‘Rijnlands Riverboard’ was founded and the formidable 
reclamation work to dose the gaps in the sea defences (the dunes) and 
to dam up the rivers started. Hence the place-names Amster-dam, 
Rotter-dam, Schie-dam, Volen-dam, Zwammer-dam, etc. 

As a next stage dikes were built, polders laid out, and some ten 
thousand drainage windmills constructed and set to work. Large areas 
of bog and marshland (now the bulb district) were thus reclaimed. The 
windmills like the daffodils had and still have attractive and appropriate 
names. If there was a list of them, it would outnumber those in the 
register of daffodil names. ‘Rarely Opportune’ is the name of a mill near 
my home, so named by the miller because he was always having to 
carry the blame from the farmers for any lack of wind when they had 
surplus water. The ‘Falcon’, one of Holland’s most fascinating tower 
mills, dominates the Leiden scene. By profession, my ancestors were 
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millwrights, millers, and thatchers for many generations, and since in 
my early days I spent much time in and around the mills, they still 
fascinate me. Sometimes the South Holland drainage stage mills pump 
the water up in stages from the polder ditches into the ring canal which 
surrounds the polder. Around 1614 the first polder (two square miles) 
was reclaimed quite near my home. Since originally the reclaimed land 
had been washed up by the sea it consisted of various layers of course 
and small sand particles. The coarse particles are the more porous and 
the water percolates quickly, making this type of land particularly suitable 
for narcissus culture. These course layers of sand are sucked to the 
surface by especially designed sand dredgers, sometimes from a depth 
of six or seven yards, thus stimulating the percolation of the water and 
avoiding stagnant water standing about the bulbs. After these layers 
have been brought to the surface the land is levelled correctly to the 
Main Sea Level, which is called the Amsterdam Watermark. This means 
that without the protection of the dunes the bulb district would be tidal 
and submerged every six hours when the tide comes in. The water- 
table in the dikes between the bulbland, which is kept on an all-year- 
round constant level (55 cm below the Amsterdam Watermak in winter 
and 60 cm. below during the summer period), is our Achilles heel. 

After the reclaimed land had been in cultivation for some time, it 
proved ideal for narcissus culture, and thus the industry gradually 
expanded. Principally polyanthus types, of which the Dutch had the 
monopoly, were grown. A catalog published by a Haarlem firm in 1788 
contained 150 varieties. 

The people of those days had an aversion to the colour yellow. They 
did not even tolerate a yellow daffodil as a weed in the garden, because 
it was believed that the colour yellow caused hatred; consequently no 
florist would use ‘ugly yellow daffodils’. When this prejudice had gradually 
died out the modern narcissus came into fashion, and now the 
polyanthus type is extinct over here with a few exceptions. 

It was Jan de Graaff, who in the early years of the nineteenth century 
founded his nursery at Leiden, quite near the Botanical Garden. He 
cultivated a wide range of plants including some daffodils. His son Simon 
showed a particular interest in the latter, and when he eventually, around 
1870 took charge of the business, he became the pioneer hybridizer 
of daffodils in Holland. The varieties at his disposal were ‘Princeps’, 
‘Maximus Superbus’, ‘Albicans’, and perhaps one or two other varieties. 
He made his first trip to England in 1876 to see his friend Peter Barr, 
from whom he obtained a varied collection of Leeds and Backhouse 
seedlings, as well as some named varieties such as ‘Emperor, ‘Empress’, 
etc., to cultivate and experiment with in his Leiden garden, he became 
my father’s mentor as a most successful hybridizer. Two of his 
outstanding results were ‘Madame de Graaff’ and ‘Glory of Leiden’. 
Both cultivars gained him an F.C.C. in 1887 at the R.H.S. show in 
London. In 1899 the first bulbs of ‘Madame de Graaff were sold at 
five guineas, at that time thought to be a prohibitive price. At Noordwijk 
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his work has been continued by Mssrs de Graaff Brothers and S.A. 
van Konijnenburg. They have succeeded in breeding a full-sized red 
trumpet daffodil and have also concentrated on reversed bicoloured 
varieties with great success. Jan de Graaff, his grand-son, also continues 
his work in Oregon, U.S.A. 

Messrs van’t Hof & Bokker celebrated their centenary this year and 
were honoured with the Royal warrant. 

Messrs E.H. Krelage and Son commenced raising daffodils around 
the turn of the century. They bought Adrian Hayworth’s collection to 
breed from, and raised the white trumpet daffodil ‘Mrs. E.H. Krelage’. 

Messrs van Tubergen commenced raising daffodils at the same time 
and produced ‘Youth’, ‘Apotheosis’, and other varieties. G.H. van 
Waveren concentrated on trumpet daffodils such as ‘Madame van 
Waveren’. Messrs R.A. van der Schoot began breeding around 1890 
and gave us a whole range of Tazetta narcissus, ‘Geranium’, ‘Sparkling 
Eye’, etc. Willem Warnaar struck it rich by raising ‘Golden Harvest’ and 
many other outstanding trade varieties. P. van Deursen raised amongst 
others such small cups as ‘Verger’, ‘Rembrant’, and that giant poeticus 
‘Actaea’. Jack Gerritsen and J.W.A. Lefeber produced the Split Corona 
Daffodils. 

These hybridizers and many others have aimed and concentrated 
on improving the standard of the market varieties, thus promoting the 
use and export of narcissus bulbs on a considerable scale. 

Some three thousand commercial growers are now involved in the 
industry. Fifty years ago the Daffodil Society was established at 
Sassenheim; now it is incorporated in the Royal Bulbgrowers Association 
at Haarlem. 

As part of an active publicity campaign the great attraction now in 
spring is the famous Keukenhof garden, the shop window of the bulb 
industry, where, amongst other spring flowers numerous charming 
narcissus are grown and are on display. Usually on the last Saturday 
in April, when the Keukenhof is at its prime, the popular floral procession 
delights the eye with many skilfully made, colourful floats, decorated 
with daffodils, hyacinth, and tulip flowers. Attractively-laid-out floral 
mosiacs in the gardens line the route of the procession. Several of the 
historic and impressive drainage mills, still operational, can be seen in 
the area, fitting memorials to the enterprise of their industrious builders. 
As a tourist attraction twenty-seven drainage mills at Kinderdijk near 
Rotterdam turn their sails during the season every Saturday afternoon, 
a never-to-be-forgotten sight, unique in the world: 

To visit Holland in the spring, must surely stir your heart. 

The windmill and the daffodil, both seem to play their part. 

Beneath a blue and cloud-flecked sky, daffodils gleam and sway. 

The windmill’s rigid arms outspread, keep turning all the day. 

Oh. surely there is ne'er the thril, for county man or king, 

Like windmills and the daffodils, in Holland in the spring. 
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U.S. REGISTRATIONS IN 1990 


MRS. KENNETH B. ANDERSON, Registration Chairman 


BENDER, DR. WILLIAM A.; 533 S. 7th St., Chambersburg, PA 
17201: 

Absegam, Parnell's Knob, S/ifkel/amy, Tuscadora. 

DUBOSE, SID; 309 Best Road South, Stockton, CA 95205: 

Bryce Canyon, Crystal Chalice, Desert Sunrise, Dove Song, 
Geometries, Gilt Complex, Nob Hill, Random Event. 

FREY, JERALD & EILEEN; 2330 N. Baker Drive, Canby, OR 97013 
Adorable Lass, Little Sunshine. 

HAGER, BEN; 309 Best Road South, Stockton, CA 95205: 

Taco Tico, Tamale Pie. 

HANNIBAL, L.S.; 4008 Villa Court, Fair Oaks, CA 95628: 
Twain’s Gold. 

KANOUSE, MRS. A N.; 517 Floravista Rd, N.E., Olympia, WA 
98506: 

Carole Nancy, Kathy, Tap Dance. 

LINK, MRS. GEOTHE; Box 89, Brooklyn, IN 46111: 

Gidget, Pogo, Polar Gull, Pure Bliss. 

MITSCH-HAVENS; P.O. Box 218, Hubbard, OR 97032: 

Cherokee Red, Clear Water, Cool White, Crystal Star, Ice Diamond, 
Independence Day, Lemon Cremes, Lemon Sparks, Pink Evening, 
Trumpet Warrior, Verdant Meadow, Perfect Spring. 

WELL, MR. JAMES; 470 Nut Swamp Road, Red Bank, NJ 07701: 
Bow Bells, Cornish Cream, Drop O’Gold, Fresh Season, Totten 
Tott. 


India * 

—*■ 

Centimeters - 



Information given includes class, color code, seedling number, seed 
parent, pollen parent, length of perianth segments (P. segs.) and color, 
length of corona (C. Igth) and color and shape, height (H) and bloom 
season. 

ABSEGAM (Bender) 2Y-YYR; #57; (Sunapee x Zanzibar); P. segs. 
41 mm., yellow (group 4A); C. Igth. 15 mm., yellow orange (group 
14B) with a band of orange red (Group 33B), Perianth smooth 
and flat, spade shape. Corona funnel shape cup, 2/3 of inner zones 
orange with broad band of red which does not burn. H. standard 
(325-675) Late, good increaser and sun proof. 
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ADORABLE LASS (Frey) 6Y-Y *PEF 9/5; (Wee Bee x N. 
cyclamineus) ; P. segs. 20 mm., yellow, shorter and broader petals 
than cyclamineus; C. lgth. 25mm.: dwarf; early. 

BOW BELLS (Wells) 5Y-Y; *84-25; (select form of Trfandrus 
pallidulus x N. gaditanus ); P. segs, 13 mm., medium clear yellow; 
C. lgth. 25 mm., medium yellow; multiple pendant flowers per 
stem, rapid grower and increaser; dwarf (5-6 inches); early. 
BRYCE CANYON (Dubose) 2W.-P; *A 4-4; (Accent x Salmon Trout); 
P. segs. 40 mm., white; C. lgth. 30 mm.; pink; H. 38 cm.; early 
medium. 

CAROLE NANCY (Kanouse) 2W-P; (Pink seeding x Daydreem); 
P. segs. 55 mm., white; C. lgth. 40 mm., flaring soft salmon pink 
with darker picotee ruffled edge; H. 45 cm,; mid to late season. 
CHEROKEE RED (Mitsch) 2Y-R; *H.H. 74/6; [(Armada x Pericutin) 
x Falstaff]; P. segs. 37 mm, deep yellow; C. lgth 13 mm., deep 
orange red. J. 480 MM., early. 

CLEAR WATER (Mitsch) 2W-GWW; *1173/1; (Arctic Doric x 
Birthright); P. segs. 48 mm, white with greenish undertones, flat 
perianth; C. lgth 45 mm., white with green eye, straight cup with 
very slight roll; H. 450 mm,; very early for whites. 

COOL WHITE (Mitsch) 3 W-W; *NN 34/6; (Aircastle x Verona); 
P. segs. 40 mm., white, very white; C. lgth. 13 mm, white flat 
corona; H. 480 mm; late. 

CORNISH CREAM (Wells) 10Y-Y; *32-23B; (N. obesus x N. 
romieuxi); P. segs. 10 mm., pale cream; C. lgth 15 mm., clear 
light creamy yellow; H. dwarf short stem; early heavy bloomer. 
CHRYSTAL CHALICE (Dubose) 2W-WWY; *A28-20; (Pretender 
x Salmon Trout); P. segs. 42 mm., white; C. lgth. 25 mm., white 
with yellow rim; H. 41 cm.; midseason. 

CRYSTAL STAR (Mitsch) 2Y-Y; *MO 25/20; ((PLayboy x Daydream) 

O, P]; P, segs. 32 mm., yellow; C. lgth, 30 mm., buff yellow, straight 
trumpet-like; H. 420 mm.; midseason. 

DESSERT SUNRISE (Dubose) 2W-PPY; *C 48-8; (Salome x Cahta); 

P. segs. 42 mm., white; C. lgth. 30 mm., pink with yellow rim; 
H. 34 cm.; midseason. 

DOVE SONG (Dubose) 2W-WWP; *C 43-8; (Rainbow x Carita); 
P. segs. 40 mm., white; C. lgth. 22 mm,, white with pink rim; 
H. 53 cm.; late midseason. 

DROP O’GOLD (Wells) 5 Y-Y; *82-47; (Triandrus Pa/lidus, a clear 
yellow selection, x Pequineta); P. segs. 13 mm., yellow; C. lgth. 
9 mm., flowers pendant, similar to Shrimp but deeper yellow; H. 
dwarf; early. 

FRESH SEASON (Wells) 10Y-Y; * 83-16; (select form of N, 
Tenuifolius x Romieuxi, yellow form); P. segs. 15 mm., bright 
chrome yellow; C. lgth. 15 mm., yellow; flowers heavily and 
increases rapidly; H. dwarf; very early. 
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GEOMETRIC (Dubose) 2W-Y; # M342-30; (Precedent x Camelot); 
P. segs. 38 mm., white; C. lgth. 25 mm., light yellow; H. 40 cm.; 
midseason. 

G1DGET (Link) 3W-GGY; ^75-A; (Pewee O.P.); P. segs. 25 mm., 
white overlapped; C. lgth. 4 mm., eye dark green, yellow, edge 
of cup very light yellow green, short and daintily ruffled; H. dwarf; 
very late; sunproof, free flowering and increases. 

GILT COMPLEX (Dubose) 2 Y-Y; # A14-1; (Aircastle x Salmon Trout); 
P. segs. 40mm., lemon yellow; C. lgth. 20 mm., deep yellow; H. 
38 cm.; midseason. 

ICE DIAMOND (Mitsch) 4 W-W; #LL66/1; (Gay Time x Stainless); 
P. segs. 40 mm., white and well formed; C. lemon petaloids, turning 
to white; H. 400 mm.; late. 

INDEPENDENCE DAY (Mitsch 4 W-R; *LL60/1; Gay Time x Bantam) 
P. segs. 40 mm., white; C. red petaloids; H. 340 mm.; late. 

KATHY (Kanouse) 4 W-PW; (pink double seedling x pink cup seeding); 
P. segs. 45 mm., pure white, 2 to 3 rows plus smaller white petaloids 
interspersed with pink ruffled corona petaloids; C. petaloids a deeper 
pink (than Pink Chiffon) and ruffled; H. 40 cm.; midseason. 

LEMON CREMES (Mitsch) 2YW-W; *NN 23/2; (Top Notch x 
Chiloquin); P. segs. 37 mm., deep creamy lemon with white halo; 
C. lgth. 26 mm., buff turning white, straight with tailored ruffle at 
margin; H. 520 mm.; midseason. 

LEMON SPARKS (Mitsch) 4Y-Y; #LL 61/1; (Gay Time x Chiloquin); 
P. segs. 40 mm., lemon yellow resembling Moonflight but better 
formed; C. petaloids lemon yellow, one shade deeper than perianth; 
H. 400 mm., late. 

LITTLE SUNSHINE (Frey) 6Y-Y; *PEF 9/2; (Wee Bee x N. 
cyclamineus ); P. segs. 20 mm., yellow, shorter and broader than 
c^damineus, deeply reflexed; C. lgth. 25 mm., broader corona 
with frilly edge; H. dwarf; early. 

NOB HILL (Dubose) 2YW-Y; # A 14-1; (Aircastle x Salmon Trout); 
P. segs. 40 mm., yellow with white halo; C. lgth. 35 mm., yellow; 
H. 40 cm.; early mid season. 

PARNELL’S KNOB (Bender) 1Y-Y; *1; (Arctic Gold x Chemawa); 
P. segs. 40 mm., yellow (group 12A); C. lgth. 41 mm., classically 
shaped trumpet slightly darker yellow (group 14A); H. standard; 
good increaser; early. 

PERFECT SPRING (Mitsch) 6Y-Y; *KK 100/1; (N. obvollaris x N. 
cydamineus); P. segs. 25 mm., deep yellow; C. lgth. 30 mm., 
deep yellow, long straight trumpet; H. 300 mm., very early. 

PINK EVENING (Mitsch) 3W-YWP; *LL18/5; [Coral Light x (Pigeon 
x Carnmoon)]; P. segs. 39 mm., white; C. lgth. 13 mm., yellow 
eye, white mid zone, deep pink rim, small bowl shape; H. 530 
mm.; late. 

POLAR GULL (Link) 2 W-GWW; ^2 172; (Benediction x April Rose); 
P. segs. 45 mm., flate, white; C. lgth. 17 mm., white with green 
eye; good proportion, resembles Innesbeg; H. 43 cm. late, good 
for late shows. 
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POGO (Link) change from 3Y-GVO to 3W-GY0. 

PURE BLISS (Link) 6Y-Y; #N-78; (Dipper x N. cyclamineus); P. segs. 
40 mm., medium yellow (lemon 4/2): C. lgth. 30 mm., deeper 
yellow than perianth, (lemon 4/1); H. 30 cm.; early, 

RANDOM EVENT (Dubose) 3W-YOY; #D55-A5; (Glenwherry O.P.); 
P. segs. 40 mm., white; C. lgth. 11 mm., yellow to orange to yellow 
rim; H. 60 cm.; late midseason. 

SHIKELLAMY (Bender) 2Y-0 #80/59; (probably Hiromi x Pops); 
P. segs. 45 mm., yellow (group 12A) nicely overlapped, flat smooth 
segments; C. lgth. 18 mm., orange (group 25A) with definite roll 
in rim lying flat agaisnt perianth. H. standard; early mid season; 
sunproof; taller than Hiromi. 

TACO T1CO (Hager) 2Y-R; #D125 Y/R; [(Carnbeg x Gypsy) 
x Alamo]; P. segs. 45 mm,, yellow; C. lgth. 25 mm., red; H. 58 
cm. 

TAMALE PIE (Hager) 2 Y-O; #D 47; [Cinel x (Ambergate x Velvet 
Robe)]: P. segs. 40 mm., deep yellow; C. lgth. 20 mm., orange; 
H. 60 cm,; early. 

TAP DANCE (Kanouse) 11 Y-Y; (Daydrean x Lemon Ice); P. segs, 
38 mm., 3 outer perianth segments light lemon, well rounded and 
with lighter tips, inner segments a bit narrower and with lighter tips; 
C. lgth. 25 mm., lemon yellow; H. 38 cm.; midseason. 

TOTTEN TOT (Wells) 6 Y-Y; *8 5-21; (Tiny Tot x N. C^clamineus); 
P. segs. 7 mm., bright clear yellow, strongly reflexed; C. lgth. 15 
mm., a better larger form of c^clamineus. Flowers early from seed. 
H. dwarf 9 cm.; early. 

TUSCARORA (Bender) 1 Y-Y; #225; {[Slieveboy x (Kingscourt x Shah)] 
x Gold Convention}; P. egs. 42 mm,, yellow (group 5A) smooth 
broad spade shaped overlapping segments; C. lgth. 42 mm., yellow 
{group 12 A) trumpet narrow waisted, tubular expanding to a 
pleasing roll; H. standard; early. 

TRUMPET WARRIOR (Mitsch) 1 YW-WWY; #2P33/1; (Chiloquin x 
Arctic Gold); P. segs 45 mm., clean deep lemon with white halo; 
C. lgth. 45 mm., pure white with yellow rim; straight trumpet with 
rolled flange H. 550 mm.; midseason. 

TWAIN'S GOLD (Hannibal) 8 Y-Y (Fortune x N. tazetta Lutea, from 
Morocco); P. segs. 23 mm., lemon yellow, slightly reflexed; C. 
lgth. 5 mm., butter yellow; usually two on a stem similar to N. 
6//7orus but all yellow; H. 40V2 mm.; mid season. 

VERDANT MEADOW (Mitsch) 3-GWW; #1195/1; (Dallas x 
Delightful); P. segs. 30 mm., white; C. lgth. 5mm., white with 
deep green eye; bowl shaped; H. 440 mm.; very late. 
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OF DAFFODILS AND 


PERSEPHONE 

Once the holidays are over and we go into another of those “Fifth 
Seasons’" why not double your daffodil pleasure or triple your fun, by 
devising daffodil designs of one kind or another, while the bulbs 
themselves are tucked under a mulch, developing the flowers for the 
coming spring. 

Even if you can’t draw a straight line, anyone, and I do mean anyone 
can work up an interesting design of one type or another. Using tracing 
paper you can copy any daffodil form you find pictured in books or 
catalogues. Thanks to these new-fangled copy machines you can blow 
up these basic forms to any size that is suitable for the purpose you 
have in mind. The first rule to remember is don’t bother with fidgety 
details but keep your forms simple. Forget about being representational 

— leave this approach to those who paint or sketch daffodil portraits. 
And just forget about trying to match the subtle tints and tones of the 
real flowers — your daffidl designs will be more effective if they are 
simple in form and bold in color. What you want to capture is the 
character of the flowers. 

The most simple and bold approach will be an abstract design — 
especially suitable for patchwork and applique. This type of design can 
be handsome in something as ambitious as a quilt. If this seems like 
too much to tackle you can use the same principle, very effectively, 
for making pillows, or even place mats to perk up the breakfast table. 

Another way to use the simple forms is in stencil. This technique 
can be used to make a panel or two in a room, or even a border around 
the top walls of a room, or just above a dado. Scaled down in size 
this would also be effective to use as an over-all design for a daffodil 
notebook or record-book cover. 

Still another way to use the simple forms is block printing. This makes 
very handsome note paper or cards and if you use proper inks or paints 
you can make your own block-print fabrics. 

A different approach to fabrics is not only possible but easy to do, 
i.e. using the new fabric paints to decorate T-shirts or sweat shirts with 
special daffodil designs. This requires a minimum of equipment and 
practically no skill. The results can be useful and amusing, 

Anyone who is interested in stitch witchery should include daffodils 
in needlepoint and crewel designs — pillows, tote bags, belts and such 

— are very effective and work up at a fast rate. Usually these are done 
on fairly coarse canvas, using wool yarns. If you want to make something 
special to use on dressy occasions and then hand down to subsequant 
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generations, make a purse using petit point canvas and silk threads. 

Other possibilities are to decorate lamp bases or shades, boxes and 
trays with decoupage designs. For these you cut the daffodil designs 
from various prints as well as catalogues and books. (Let me hasten 
to say, don’t be a cut-up with books like Burbidge and Baker — try 
to find reproductions of old prints.) 

All of the above are suggestions for starters, you might also try batik, 
silk screen, collages, or even origami. Any or all of these projects will 
help drive the cold winter away, while you’re waiting for Spring and 
the real thing. 

ABOUT LABELS AND MARKERS. 

My best solution for labels that stay in place and remain legible is 
to start with a good quality white plastic label, marked with a soft lead 
pencil. I use a 2 inch T-label with a little round button on the top (like 
the Great Panjandrum Himself) and a Special News Pencil #1780 made 
by National. I started using these over twenty years ago, many are still 
in use and legible after that length of time — others have been re-used 
over and over, after being scrubbed with scouring powder. The trick 
that makes these so effective is to stick them in the ground until only 
the top edge may be seen. You pull the label up to inspect and push 
it back down, after checking it. The information on label includes name 
of daffodil (or other flower) division or classification, initials for source 
of bulbs, date planted and number of bulbs originally planted. 

Originally I left the labels showing above ground. One unhappy result 
of doing this was that blackbirds lifted all the labels from a large bed 
of miniature seedlings, carried the labels a short distance and dropped 
them. Result: utter confusion and a near cardiac arrest on my part. The 
other consequence was just funny. One of my more goofy friends saw 
a raised bed of miniature daffodils with all these little markers and 
announced “ Look — she even has a little mouse graveyard. Isn’t that 
sweet?” Then she went on to add, “She’s even given the little mice 
names,” as she read Flomay, Poppet, Rupert, Jumblie, Peaseblossom, 
et al. 

Finally, to emphasize how long lasting and legible these labels are, 
I dug up a little clump of miniature hosta a while back, and, tucked 
in the roots, still perfectly legible, was the original label, listing name 
and code indicating that the hosta came from Dave Stone and was 
planted in 1967. I find it rather remarkable that this little clump of Hosta 
and the label remained in good condition after twenty-three years of 
time and being moved about a thousand miles in space. 

ABOUT OPEN POLLINATION. 

This past season was one continuous period of hot-and-cold running 
weather with not a single day when the temperature and other conditions 
seemed conducive to successful pollination. Even trying to make crosses 
seemed like an exercise in futility and so these planned crosses proved 
to be, not a one resulted in any seed set. So, it was with real surprise, 
at the end of the season, when 1 found and collected sixteen capsules, 
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containing varying numbers of seed, produced from open pollination 
from the bed of Mite. Germination indicates that all of the seed is vaiable. 
Things like this remind us of how much we may not know — from 
experience! 

ABOUT EXPERIENCE. 

Over and over people will bring up the amount of time they have spent 
raising daffodils, or listing their years of experience, as proof of points 
they wish to make. Recently I came across the correspondence Amy 
Anthony and 1 had on this subject. We both agreed that it wasn’t the 
amount of time in question, but what we learned in that time that 
mattered. To my way of thinking what I told Amy then, still holds good. 
To update my comment, “I’ve only raised daffodils for a year — but 
I’ve done it over fifty times! That’s a large part of the fascination. Each 
season we find more interesting things to learn — if we have an open 
mind, a good bump of curiosity, and what Rachel Carson called “A 
Sense of Wonder.” 

LET S HEAR IT FOR PETREL. 

Libba Capen’s list give top billing to this dear little daffodil, reminder 
of how thoroughly satisfactory it is. It is a perfect Tweeny in size and 
perfect in proportions. It has several florets per stem and is very 
productive. Add to this that it is lovely in the garden and charming for 
arrangements. No garden should be without it and thanks to the 
reasonable price, any grower can now afford to plant a few bulbs. Two 
others that are nice Tweenies, cost a bit (a good bit) more but are worth 
the investment. Swallowcliffe and Emperor’s Waltz add bright color and 
the form of each is charming, and distinctive. 

Bob Spotts thinks Tracey is too large for a Tweeny — I wonder if 
he and I have the same thing growing under that name? I and a number 
of other growers think this charming, white cyclamineus hybrid is a 
perfect Tweeny in size and proportions. (Viewpoints may differ in various 
cultivars and species, according to whether one is mad keen on 
exhibiting, or interested in the flowers for other reasons. More on this 
subject later.) My Tracey, which I love, came from Bill Ticknor. 
THE BLOOMINGEST DAFFODIL. 

Speaking of Bill Ticknor brings to mind what a nifty bulbocodium 
his N. b. conspicuous is! I have a few growing happily outside, but I 
refer to the ones I potted up to bloom on a window-sill on the glassed- 
in porch. I never saw so many blooms from half a dozen bulbs. They 
started blooming before Thanksgiving and continued to produce flowers, 
on and off, between then and the first week in May, when the last bloom 
appeared. 

Surely I’m not the only person who thinks we could use a lot more 
daffodils that bloom over an extended period. And it would be a plus 
if more “treated” cultivars could be supplied for flowering during the 
“off” season, as is now being done with Cheerfulness. 

Let’s face it, our daffodils do haste away too soon. Anything we can 
do to extend the present short season would be a definite step forward. 
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DAFFODIL PRIMER 


RECORD KEEPING 

From time to time, people wonder why anyone would bother to keep 
records of their daffodils. Especially why should anyone who just wants 
to grow daffodils bother with all the paper work. After all, the U.S. 
Government has a Paper Reduction Act that seems to use only paper, 
not conserve it. Should we do the same? We keep records because 
we want to know the names of our flowers. This helps when it is time 
to order more bulbs. It gives us a place to start when we look at 
catalogues. Did we see this one anywhere else? Do 1 already have that 
one? Did I buy this one three year ago and lose it? Did l like it well 
enough to try again? Does that one bloom in my yard? Do I want more 
of it? Did this one bother to bloom at all, or did it just leave those funny 
brown “pencils” sticking up in the air? (Did it blast?) Would it be fun 
to call a flower by its proper name when a neighbor comes by? 

How to keep records then becomes the question. (I am presuming 
that you will.) One of the easiest is just a simple list, not even in 
alphabetical order. This will tell you what you have bought, and it may 
tell you where they are when they bloom — if you also recorded the 
color code, and only have one of each color code — but it would be 
a start. A better way might be to use circles, or ovals, or whatever shape 
area the bulbs were planted in. Make a circle large enough so that the 
name of the flower can be written in it. (Maybe the color code too.} 
This way you can tell what you bought, where you planted it, and, 
if you thought to include the number of bulbs that were planted, you 
can decide if it is multiplying well, or beginning to disappear. Any old 
spiral note book will do for basic record keeping — the one your school- 
age child wanted to throw out. It is also a way to tell if you want to 
add another color combination, and where to put the new ones in your 
planting. 

These simple basics of record keeping, can be added to, redone, 
worked over, dreamed over any cold winter’s night when you really 
are ready for spring. The record may also tell you where to look for 
the first leaves popping out of the ground after a week of warm days. 
This will also tell you the name of that perfect one that might get you 
to the local show before the doors close. Like sending children to school, 
a name must accompany the flower. Actually the best reason for 
recording your flowers is to impress the neighbors! Who knows, they 
might join you in growing these delightful introductions to spring. 
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A QUAKER LADY AT SUTTON COURT 

USER OF POETS* 

Meg Yerger. Princess Ann, Maryland 

As newly-weds, Robert Ormston Backhouse and his bride Sarah 
Elizabeth carried on his father’s tradition of breeding beautiful daffodils. 
They were married in 1884, had a son William Ormston Backhouse 
born in 1885, moved to Sutton Court in Hereford in 1886, and 
commenced breeding daffodils in 1888. They had built a walled garden 
for some of the William Backhouse seedlings, other daffodils they 
acquired, and eventually their own seedlings. Their first cross was made 
using a species trumpet and the species poet poetarum. 

The brilliant color in the poetarum corona was inherited by many 
of Mrs. Backhouse’s exciting flowers but she did not create many true 
poets. 

Poets recorded by Mrs. Backhouse include Lewis Carroll 9W-YYR 
pre-1908, Mrs. Brice 9 and Pinkie 9 W pre-1910, and Early Spring 
9 W was pre-1914. Evadne 9 W-R and Eifina 9 were introduced before 
1912 and the latter was changed to Division 3 in 1957. Pinkie exists 
now, eighty years later, in the garden of a Maryland poeticus specialist. 
The bulbs were from the grounds of Swarthmore College in 
Pennsylvania along a path about halfway down from the Dr. John Wister 
home toward Crum Creek. They were already well established when 
he moved there about 1929. A black and white photograph of Pinkie 
may be seen on page 192 in the illustration section of Albert Calvert’s 
book Daffodil Growing for Pleasure and Profit, The Maryland grower 
describes the reflexed perianth as being greenish on opening but quickly 
becoming pure white. The corona is also green on opening except for 
a coral rim. At maturity the corona becomes almost white but with a 
pale chartreuse tint as the rim fades to pink. 

The first daffodil show of The Midland Daffodil Society was held in 
1899 with R.O. Backhouse as a vice-president and commercial exhibitor. 
In subsequent years he was still an officer and his wife an amateur 
exhibitor always contributing two pounds to support the show. 

In 1900, her first prize collection of fifty varieties won the Barr Cup. 
Among the blooms in the collection were the poets: poeticus 
grandiflorus , praecox grandiflorus, Almira, and peotarum. They might 
have come to be breeding stock as was poeticus recurvus. In the 
greenhouse she always had a supply of poeticus recuruus in pots ready 
for crosses. Those bulbs she bought from Peter Barr who spoke of her 
as a good botanist and a clever hybridist. His relative, Herbert Barr, 
spoke of her many years later as u a natural.” 

Beginning with 1905, the Midland Show Reports year after year 
mentioned her “magnificent new things.” “a few choice seedlings 
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representing almost all sections/' “a bunch of flowers which fairly took 
the breath away,” “astonishing flowers,” “ exceptional novelties.” 

In 1910, a stand of her seedlings included a poet with the eye edged 
with pink. It won genera! acclaim for distinction, refinement, beauty 
— so much so that at the banquet after the show, the after dinner 
speakers complimented it lavishly. The name Pinkie was a natural choice 
for such a charmer. 

A fair number of bulbs of Pinkie must already have been available 
because, in 1914, Dr. Nynian Yeo Lower of Presteigne, Powys, Wales, 
as an amateur, made several successful crosses, one of them being Pinkie 
x Socrates. This was reported by the Reverend Joseph Jacob in the 
1915 RHS Daffodi! Yearbook. Mention of Pinkie was made again in 
1924 when it was exhibited in an amateur class for twenty-four varieties 
at the Midland Show by Sir John S. Arkwright, also from Powys, Wales* 
Acme, Kestral, Kingley, Pinkie, and Socrates were the poets included. 

The de Graaff firm from Holland had first refusal on the bulbs Mrs. 
Backhouse intended to sell. Many of her bulbs may have found their 
way to Holland. Matthew Zandbergen’s father, who was in partnership 
with the de Graaffs, was interested in using the seedlings. Since he spoke 
no English his young son, Matthew, went along on the trips to Sutton 
Court as interpreter. He remembered seeing Mrs. Backhouse at Vincent 
Square with a big basket of highly colored seedlings mostly from Will 
Scarlett which, though exciting in color, tended to have weak necks. 
Jan de Graaff said his uncle described the room where Mrs, Backhouse 
displayed the seedlings she wanted to sell as having a seven foot high 
wainscoting with a five or six inch ledge where the flowers were staged. 
In gazing up into their faces one overlooked the fact the heads drooped. 



Pinkie 
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The Backhouses visited the Zandbergens in Sassenheim several times. 
Matthew particularly enjoyed a visit arranged by the de Graaffs for about 
a dozen people to tour Holland in 1911. In the group were the 
Backhouses, Miss Ellen Wilmot, Mr. and Mrs. William Copeland and 
their daughters Mary and Irene. 

Always when members of the Daffodil Society met they had a 
wonderful time. One waitress said to the group “Is the Daffodil Society 
a sort of charity like the Primrose League or the Forget-Me-Not Society?” 
“No,” said the group almost in unison. “It’s all about daffodils.” “Coo,” 
said she “Do you talk all day about them?” “Yes,” said they, “all the 
year if possible.” “Coo.” 

Matthew remembered Mrs. Backhouse as carrying her flowers in a 
basket but there were many times when she was described as carrying 
them in a broken-down box. Mr. Ralph White of West Midlands wrote 
that it could have been a cardboard flower box similar to the box a 
new suit would be packed in, or it could have been a converted travel 
bag. One writer who used “Ornatus” as a pen-name described Mrs. 
Backhouse making peripatetic appearances — coming up at the last 
moment with a beautiful lot of seedlings in a cardboard box not quite 
sure whether she should put them up or not. On at least one occasion 
she set up a display and then, before the show opened, took it down 
again thus leaving a blank space for the public to view. 

Some people may have thought her difficult since she was so self- 
effacing and never attended the banquet after the Annual Meeting of 
the Midland Daffodil Society. It’s possible she was shy or reluctant to 
take the spotlight from her husband. More likely, though, as a Quaker 
lady and member of The Society of Friends, she was of a naturally 
retiring disposition. At Friends Meeting the members may sit through 
an entire service without speaking or moving at all. Silence and 
meditation are the custom unless one is “moved” to speak. 

Mrs. Backhouse was reticent when it came to disclosing parents of 
her crosses. Upon being asked, she might reply, “Oh that was just a 
bulb lying on the counter that I planted along with the rest.” However, 
truth will out, and an article, “Daffodils At Sutton Court,” by Eric 
Longbottom mentions he saw records kept by Mrs. R.O. Backhouse 
around 1905. He also described the beehives bordering a wild garden 
and a seedling patch. It’s possible she truly didn’t know the parent — 
perhaps the bees did it! 

In the summer of 1920 the discriminating Donard Nursery Co., 
bought several of Mrs. Backhouse’s newest flowers. It was a fortunate 
move because she died early the next February. Her husband continued 
to sell and register her flowers, sometimes to individuals and sometimes 
to the trade, so her superbly developed blooms could continue to be 
enjoyed. 


* The information m this article is quoted from personal letters, /innuaf Reports of the Midland Daffodil Society, 
and RHS Yearbooks. 
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HOW I SPENT MY SUMMER 


Peggy Macneale, Cincinnati, Ohro 

This year I reverted to the summers of 15 to 20 years ago when 
I almost always had a garden project that involved digging a new bed. 
Here 1 was, July 1990, a gray-haired grandmother, attacking two 
established daffodil plantings in preparation for a soil sterilization program 
to eradicate bulb nematodes. When I consulted a friend in Pennsylvania 
who had this problem he advised me that it would be easier to move 
five miles upriver and start fresh. No way could I do this, so it was 
imperative to dig what bulbs were still alive, treat them (that’s another 
story) and also treat the infested soil so the daffs could safely be 
replanted. 

Just finding some expert in the field of soil sterilization required a 
number of phone calls — some long distance. A bulb broker in Lebanon, 
Ohio, finally allowed that Dick Ammon might be my savior. Of course 
Dick was out of town, but when he eventually returned my call he gave 
me a tentative price — at least $800.00 for three men to dig up the 
two beds and apply the chemical. I couldn’t swallow that, so 1 said that 
/ would do the digging — all I needed from Ammon & Co., was the 
actual sterilization. 

So, the digging began. I tackled one bed and hired the teenager next 
door to do the other. Seth is about 6'6' ' and not the farmer type 
at all, but he needed the money. I paid him by the job because I soon 
found out that it was impossible to keep track of his hours. He was 
forever taking 15 minute breaks that str-e-t--ch----ed to an hour or so. 
But he persevered because his friends wanted him to join them for a 
weekend at Red River Gorge and he was broke. 

Meanwhile I was busy with the bigger bed. It measures 30 x 7 feet 
and it hadn’t really been turned since it was first rototilled 23 years ago. 
I found that hard clay lay about six inches down under much of the 
bed. All the perennials left in the bed were lifted, soil washed from the 
roots, and the ones to be saved were temporarily tucked into the 
compost heap. 

The proper, British, method of garden preparation is called “double 
digging”, which in actual working terms means you make a trench across 
one end of a bed, removing one spade-depth of soil, to be set aside. 
Then you remove another spade-depth, and set it aside. The bottom 
of the trench is now some 12 inches deep, and the soil here is hard, 
so you loosen it a bit and incorporate, for good measure, about three 
inches of compost or peat moss. Move back a foot, dig down a spade- 
depth, and topple this soil into the first trench. Clear as mud? Anyway, 
you proceed, over a period of days, for 30 feet, the length of the bed, 
and when you get to the last trench you bring all the soil you dug from 
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the first trench and dump it in. Halleluja! You have done it! 

Then you go away for two weeks to visit your daughter in Minnesota. 
She has just bought a house and guess what? She needs your help 
in digging up some sod for a perennial bed .... 


PUZZLE 

JOY MACKINNEY, West Chester, Pennsylvania 

The words in the puzzle are cyclamineus from Daffodils To Show and 
Grow. They may be forward, backward, up, down or diagonal. The 
unused letters are 6Y-Y from Mitsch. 
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SCHEDULE OF 1991 SHOWS 


Bob Spotts, Awards Chairman 


The following is an incomplete list of show dates. If your show is 
missing, but you want it to be listed in the March Journal, please send 
the information to the Awards Chairman, 409 Hazelnut Drive, Oakley, 
CA 94561, by January 4, 1991. 

March 9 - 10 Clinton, Mississippi 

State Show. Central Mississippi Daffodil Society at the B.C, Rogers 
Student Center, Mississippi College. Information: Dr. Ted Snazelle. 418 
McDonald Drive, Clinton, MS 39056. 

March 9 - 10 LaCanada, California 

Southern California Daffodil Society at the Descanso Gardens, 1418 
Descanso Drive. Information: Mrs. Nancy Cameron, 410 S. Paseo 
Estrella, Anaheim Hill, CA92807. 

March 16-17 Walnut Creek, California 

Northern California Daffodil Society at the Heather Farm Garden Center, 
1540 Marchbanks Drive. Information: Mr. Wayne Steele, 1777 Spruce 
Street, Livermore, CA 94550. 

March 16-17 Dallas, Texas 

State Show. Texas Daffodil Society at the Dallas Civic Garden Center, 
3601 Martin Luther King Boulevard. Information: Mr. Rodney 
Armstrong, 7520 England Drive, Plano, TX 75025. 

March 23 - 24 Fortuna, California 

Pacific Regional. Fortuna Garden Club at the Monday House, £10 Main 
Street. Information: Mrs. Christine Kemp, P.O. Box 212, Fortuna, CA 
95540. 

March 23 - 24 Conway, Arkansas 

Southwest Regional. Arkansas Daffodil Society at Hendrix College, 
Hulen Hall. Information: Mrs. Charlotte Raush, Daffodil Ridge, Route 
3 Box 120-S, Sheridan, AR 72150. 

March 23 - 24 Atlanta, Georgia 

Georgia Daffodil Society at the Atlanta Botanical Garden, Piedmont 
Park at the Prado. Information: Mrs. Jon Barbour, 210 Crystal River 
Drive, Lawrenceville, GA 30243. 

March 23 - 24 Wichita, Kansas 

Kansas Garden Group at the Botanica the Wichita Gardens, 701 
Amidon. Information: Mrs. Jane Meyer, 3403 Brookmeade Drive, 
Rolling Meadows, IL 60008. 

March 23 - 24 Hernando, Mississippi 

Southern Regional. Garden Study Club of Hernando at the National 
Guard Armory, McCracken Road. Information: Mrs. Sue Watson, 378 
Gale Street, Hernando, MS 38632. 
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March 30 - 31 Knoxville, Tennessee 

East Tennessee Daffodil Society at the Auditorium of Plant Sciences 
Building, College of Agriculture Campus, University of Tennessee. 
Information: Ms. Nancy Robinons, 103 Sheffield Drive, Maryville, TN 
37801. 

March 30 • 31 Memphis, Tennessee 

Mid-South Daffodil Society at the Goldsmith Civic Garden Center, 750 
Cherry Road. Information: Mrs. Jo Bentley, P.O. Box 847, Hughes, 
AR 72348. 

March 30-31 Newport News, Virginia 

Tidewater Daffodil Society at the Student Center, Christopher Newport 
College, 50 Shoe Lane. Information: Dr. John L. Tarver, Jr., 19 
Thimble Shoals Court, Hampton, VA 23664. 

April 3 Upperville, Virginia 

Upperville Garden Club at the Trinity Parish House. Information: Mrs, 
Paul Ziluca, Route 1, Box 38H, Upperville, VA 22176. 

April 6 Scottsburg, Indiana 

Daffodil Growers South at the Leota Barn, R.R. 3. Information: Mrs. 
Verne Trueblood, R.R. 3, Scottsburg, IN 47170. 

April 6-7 Albany, Oregon 

Oregon Daffodil Society at the Linn County Fairgrounds, 3051 S.E. 
Oakway Avenue. Information: Mrs. Betty Forster, 31875 Fayetteville 
Road, Shedd, OR 97377. 

April 6 - 7 Gloucester, Virginia 

Garden Club of Gloucester at the Page Middle School, Route 17. 
Information: Mrs. R. Lindsay Walker, P.O. Box 735, Gloucester, VA 
23061. 

April 6-7 Princess Anne, Maryland 

Somerset County Garden Club at the Peninsual Bank of Princess Anne. 
Information: Mrs. George C. Coulbourn, P.O. Box C, Marion, MD 
21838. 

April 6-7 Nashville, Tennessee 

Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society at the Botanic Hall, Cheekwood 
Botanical Gardens, Forrest Park Drive. Information: Miss Mary Del 
Frank, 2044 Graybar Lane, Nashville, TN 37215. 

April 13-14 Washington, D.C. 

Mid-Atlantic Regional. Washington Daffodil Society at the U.S. Botanical 
Garden Conservatory. Information: Mr. Harry G. McCrone, Crossroads, 
West River, MD 20778. 

April 13-14 Cincinnati, Ohio 

Southwestern Ohio Daffodil Society at the Cincinnati Zoo and Botanical 
Garden, Peacock Pavilion, 3400 Vine Street. Information: Mrs. Neil 
Macneale, 524 Abilene Trail, Cicninnati, OH 45215. 

April 17-18 Baltimore, Maryland 

Maryland Daffodil Society at the Church of the Redeemer, 5603 North 
Charles Street. Information: Mrs. Thomas D. Washburne, 112 
Greenspring Valley Road, Owings Mill, MD 21117. 
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April 18 - 19 Indianapolis, Indiana 

National Show. Indiana Daffodil Society at the Radisson Plaza and Suite 
Hotel, 8787 Keystone Crossing. Information: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, 
R.R.3, Scottsburg, IN 47170. 

April 23 - 24 Chillicothe, Ohio 

Adena Daffodil Society at the Veteran’s Administration Medical Center, 
Building 9, Recreation Hall. Information: Mrs. Ruth Junk, 1270 Austin 
Road, Washington Court House, OH 43160. 

April 24 - 25 Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

Northeast Regional. Chambersburg Garden Club at First Southern 
Church, 43 West Washington Street. Information: Mrs. Owen W. 
Hartman, 105 Farmington Road, Chambersburg, PA 17201. 

April 25 - 26 Westerville, Ohio 

Central Ohio Daffodil Society at the Inniswood Gardens, 940 
Hempstead Road. Information: Ms. Phyllis Hess, 3670 E. Powell Road, 
Westerville, OH 43081. 

April 26 - 27 Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 

Delaware Daffodil Society at Longwood Gardens. Information: Mrs. 
Marvin Andersen, 7 Perth Drive, Wilmington, DE 19803. 

April 27 - 28 Mansfield, Ohio 

Kingwood Daffodil Society at the Exhibit Hall, Kingwood Center, 900 
Park Avenue West. Information: Mr. Charles Applegate, 3699 Pleasant 
Hill Road, Perryville, OH 44864. 

April 27 - 28 Glencoe, Illinois 

Midwest Daffodil Society at the Botanic Garden of the Chicago 
Horticultural Society, Lake Cook Road. Information: Mrs. Candace 
Carr, 12523 South Fairview Avenue, Blue Island, IL 60406. 

April 28 - 29 Nantucket, Massachusetts 

Nantucket Daffodil Society at the Folger Hotel, Easton Street. 
Information: Ms. Mary Mala vase, P.O. Box 1183, Nantucket, MA 
02554. 

May 1 Greenwich, Connecticut 

New England Regional. Greenwich Daffodil Society at the Christ Church 
Parish Hall, 254 E. Putnam Avenue. Information: Mrs. Mary Quarles, 
299 Round Hill Road Greenwich, CT 06831. 

May 3 - 4 Dublin, New Hampshire 

Northern New England Daffodil Society at the Dublin Townhall. 
Information: Mrs. Philip Faulkner, 24 School Street, St. Keene, NH 
03431. 

May 4 - 5 Rockford, Illinois 

Central Regional. Northern Illinois Daffodil Society at the Sinnissippi 
Gardens, Sea Scout Building, 1700 North 2nd Street. Information: Ms. 
Nancy Pilipuf, 11090 Woodstock Road, Garden Prairie, IL 61038. 
May 11 - 12 Twin Cities, Minnesota 

State Show. Daffodil Society of Minnesota and Iris Society of Minnesota, 
location to be announced. Information: Mr. Dave Karnstedt, 1790 
Richard Circle, West St. Paul, MN 55118. 
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Lake waters overtaking N. pseudonarcissus noblis near Riano, Spain. 

(Sarah Andersen photo.} 


FOLLOWING THE SPANISH DAFFODIL TRAIL 


Kathryn S. Andersen, De/au;are 

(All photos by Saiah Andersen) 

On May 1, 1990, my daughter, Sally, and I met Marilyn Howe at 
the airport in Madrid for yet another trek into mountains and valleys 
in the north of Spain. Marilyn, armed with detailed maps and all 
references known to English speaking people, acted as primary 
navigator. We set out to the north on N-l, then headed West to the 
Sierra de Guadarrama. Further travels took us into the Cordillera 
Cantabrica, the 300 mile mountain chain bordering the north of Spain, 
through many puertos and finally to the Costa Verde and the sea. Our 
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timing was perfect for NN . rupicola, triandrus, pseudonara'ssus, and 
bulbocodium but a bit late for N. asturiensis, except above the highest 
puertos. 

Magnificent sweeps of wild daffodils may still be seen in more remote 
areas of Spain, but the hand of civilization continues to approach and 
snatch away their habitat. Famous daffodil valleys near the Picos de 
Europa are slowly slipping beneath man-made lakes as the waters rise 
behind massive domes designed to provide recreational areas of the 
future. The small town of Riano, often mentioned in literature as a base 
for forays into nearby mountains and valleys is now totally submerged, 
it’s residents moved to stark apartments clustered high above the lake. 
The emerging skiing industry does not appear to have an adverse effect 
upon the native flora which can peacefully exist beneath much activity 
on the snow. New and improved roads have made these areas more 
accessible, and only time will tell if the species can coexist with man. 
Picnickers and ball players seem to react to the species much in the 
same way we might treat dandelions: they either ignore them or trample 
them into the ground. 

Much of the area we traveled is underlain with acid rock although 
the Picos de Europas, the highest part of the chain, are limestone. Except 
for the Picos, soil pH is below 6.0. Our interest lay in various 
pseudonarc/ssus, traindrus, bulbocodium and rupicola species as well 
as asturiensis and natural crosses we might find between any of these. 
As in past years, we were utterly amazed at the spectrum of natural 
variation in all of the species. N. nobilis ranged from small and perfect 
like ‘Little Beauty’ to large and ragged like a paper Mexican fiesta flower. 
The largest blooms were undoubtedly pseudonarcissus nobilis leonensis, 
the largest known species bloom. Most of the larger trumpets were 
smooth as silk, and some were perfectly overlapping, but most tended 
to be wind-milly and of inappropriate form for our show table ideals. 
They were, however, extremely appealing and most graceful. After 
looking at thousands of individual blooms, we began to wonder what 
the gardens of today might look like if early plant collectors had chosen 
different stock to bring home for breeding purposes. Almost as variable 
as N. nobilis was N. rupicola. The N. rupicola of commerce bears a 
tiny upfacing bloom, without much fragrance, and never produces more 
than one flower per scape. We observed an entire palette of size, form 
and habit. In this instance, early collectors chose the smallest forms and 
those bearing but one flower per stem. We saw many too large to be 
compatible with intermediates and some with two heads. One specimen 
bore three blooms. Where masses of N. rupicola covered large rocky 
outcroppings, a unique subtle fragrance could easily be detected. 

Our encounters with N. rupicola ssp. rupicola occurred in numerous 
locations above 1500 meters in the Sierra de Guadarrama almost directly 
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north of Madrid. On the first day out, we came upon the first stand 
in a camping area at marker L-9 on a small road which left highway 
C-604 and climbed into the mountains. The open area, dotted with 
large granite boulders and low-growing junipers, gradually gave way 
to the forest of pine and oak. N. rupicola grew in drifts from the light 
canopy right down to the road. A lengthy reconnaissance revealed N. 
triandrus palltdulus, also in its prime, and a bu/bocodium in seed. Much 
time was spent in comparing forms and sizes and colors for this was 
our first N. ruprca/a population, and we could not believe how much 
the individual scapes varied. It was almost dark before we left this 
magnificent spot to continue forward and search out a room for the nightl 
On our return from the north, we detoured into the Guadarrama 
once more, approaching from the other side. None of the north facing 
slopes which we examined revealed any species whatsoever, but suitable 
south-facing rocky slopes were even more heavily populated with N. 
rupicola than the previous site at L-9. Some grew in the open and some 
under the pine canopy, frequently in loose association with N. triandrus 
palltdulus at lower elevations. It was here that we found hybrids, one 
of which is described in the June, 1990, issue of this Journal, p. 251-3, 
and pictured in the left hand photograph. Upon our return to the 
Guadarrama, we spent time examining a large woodland stand of N. 
triandrus pallidulus. Beneath a high pine canopy on steep southeast¬ 
facing slopes, a number of discrete stands could be observed from the 
road that winds its way up to the Puerto. In the early morning, these 
creamy blooms seemed to dance in the dappled sun. These stands came 
as dose to a blanket of triandrus as we had seen, but they were still 
rather spotty. Individual scapes typically bore one or two creamy or 
vaguely bicolored blooms. An occasional scape bore three. 



Perky N. asturiensis at Puerto de Pajares. Three-headed N. rupicola from Sierra de 

Guardanama. 
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We had high hopes of tracking down the super N. triandrus ssp . 
triandrus (N. triandrus alb us) mentioned frequently in literature. The 
whitish N, triandrus is relatively easy to identify in the field since the 
Rio Duero divides the two populations with N. triandrus triandrus to 
the north and N. triandrus pallidulus to the south. Sightings of the very 
large specimens had been reported at Santa Columba de Somoza and 
at Puerto de Leitariegos west and northwest of Leon. Following a dusty 
road up into the parched hills above Santa Columbo de Somoza, we 
saw little but gorse, heather, and white and yellow broom in open areas. 
Occasional stands of oak broke the monotony of the pale, dry 
vegetation. A few five- and six-headed N. triandrus triandrus sprang 
up from the cement-like soil at the side of the road or in semi-shaded 
areas serving as the town dump. Any exploration away from the 
roadside was foregone when we realized that we were in the midst of 
an active army maneuver zone. Even though these scapes bore up to 
six blooms, drought seemed to have sapped vigor and substance from 
the blooms. 

Below Puerto de Leitariegos {1525 m.), the situation was very 
different. Above the lush river valley coal mining is still going on. At 
the pass, the fields were awash with melting snow. Water from this 
melting snow coursed all the way down the slopes in rivulets, streams 
and simple drips from outcropping rocks. On these damp, burnt-over 
slopes amid oak, broom, rubrus and anemonies, the most vigorous N. 
triandrus triandrus that we had ever seen grew in a gravelly soil. Some 
specimens measured 35 cm. (almost 14 in.) in height and stood like 
pristine soldiers above starkly upright foliage. Perhaps if the blooms had 
not been so widely scattered, their subtle fragrance would have been 
more noticeable. 

We did see N. pseudonarcissus in profusion around every bend at 
high altitudes, but its identification, in spite of Marilynn Howe’s extensive 
library, sometimes left us in doubt. Our first encounter occurred in wet 
meadows at Puerto de Leitariegos, The wettest areas were choked with 
brilliant gold marsh marigolds, but pseudonarcissus, gentian and 
bulbocodiums were in abundance elsewhere. The brilliant bicolor blooms 
of pseudonarcissus nobilis lured us deep into a meadow to enjoy our 
first taste of overabundance. Here some of the pseudonarcissus looked 
almost like a huge bulbocodium with augmented petals. The very strong, 
wide perianth tube dominated the entire bloom. We surmised it was 
the primative N. pseudonarissus nobilis ssp. primagenius native to alpine 
meadows. We considered the possibility of a pseudonarcissus x 
bulbocodium cross, but rejected it because of the large number of 
specimens. It has been our experience that wild hybrids occur on a 
limited basis even when there are many potential parents in close 
proximity. A significant number of flowers had seven petals. One 
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particularly nice clump of nobilis had a greenish perianth tube. A wide 
band of deep gold flushed each petal midrib from its junction with the 
perianth tube almost to its tip. When we descended from the Puerto, 
we found that the valley of each stream carrying away water from the 
melting snow was filled with nobilis. Toward the bottom of their range, 
the blooms had long since faded and some were in seed. 

Pseudonarcissus nobilis ssp. primagenius appeared again in wet grassy 
meadows near the ski area at Puerto de Pajares (1379 m.). This time 
it was associated with N. casturiensrs and an assortment of bulbocodiums. 
Here for the first time, we came upon one of a number of huge, widely 
flaring bulbocodiums which we were to see from time to time in isolated 
situations in the Asturias. N. asturiensis must have been spectacular 
here at its peak a week or so before our arrival. We were pleased to 
see a few remaining blooms amid the many developing seed heads. 

Leaving Pajares, we headed south towards Leon so that we might 
pick up a road eastward leading to the Pico de Europa and our base 
at Riano where so many daffodil hunters have stayed over the past 
century. We were probably among the first guests at the brand new 
parador rising above the lake beside the new Riano. The credit card 
machine was still in its original box when we checked out, and nobody 
seemed able to make it work. The new road skirting the ever rising 
waters of the lake has been constructed high above the present water 
level. It is possible to look down and see old roads leading directly into 
the water as well as bridges, houses, and the former lives of generations 
of mountain people. Heading north out of Riano on N-621 toward 
Puerto de San Glorio, we could not resist a small road leading down 
to a meadow of pseudonarcissus nobilis and grazing cows all so tranquil 
as the insiduous water rose higher and higher. At the edge of the lake 
some blooms protruded from the surface like papyrus, further in they 
bloomed at the surface like water lilies and then there were none! By 
now this huge and varied population of pseudonardssus nobilis and 
nobilis ssp. leonensis is extinct. 

As we continued towards the Picos past Portilla de la Reina, the rocky 
slopes were dotted with triandrus ssp. triandrus, in fair number. Most 
scapes bore two blooms. These specimens were not distinguished by 
their vigor, floriferousness or form. The valleys were filled first with nobite 
and at higher altitudes with primagenius as well. At Puerto de San Glorio 
a few late blooming N. asturiensis could be seen near the bear statue. 
The ground was carpeted with countless bulbs in seed pod and must 
have been a glorious sight two weeks earlier. Puerto de Pandetrave 
which provided our first true view of the Picos had similar flora. In the 
following days we traversed other Puertos and always saw the same 
things, albeit in different stages of development according to the altitude: 
N. asturiensis at the highest elevation, perhaps admixed with nobi/is 
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ssp. primagenius. A little lower, nobilis and perhaps some nobilis ssp . 
primagenius, Further down yet, N, trrandrus friandrus. Assorted 
bulbocodiums were found at all elevations from N. b. citrinus near sea 
level to NN. bb. graellsii, niualis and bulbocodium at greater heights. 
Pale yellow b. niuaiis was easy to identify with its exerted parts, as was 
£>, groells/i with its widely expanded perianth. These two were often 
observed growing together where they hybridized readily. 

In hunting for species, it is impossible to see everything in bloom on 
any one trip. Bloom dates vary with altitude, exposure and season, 
and sometimes circumstances dictate abandoning a particular search. 
We found evidence of pseudoncrrdssus pailidi/Jorus or macrolabus at 
two locations below 1,000 m, where they had been reported in the 
literature. In both cases seed heads had started to develop. In hunting 
down N. asiuriensis uasconicus, thought to be in seed, we were 
approached in a remote field by a small motorcycle gang and decided 
to abandon our study of the area. Fear of poachers at dusk sent us 
out of a picnic area in the Guadarrama that was rich in rupicola. 
Nevertheless, the excitement and expectation of the next find are enough 
of an incentive to send us forward into new areas whether the road 
drops off to nothing or grades exceed 17%. 



H, pseudonarcissus nobilis ssp, primagenius at Puerto de Pajares. 
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My Catalogue 
for 1991 will include 
exclusive new introductions 
of my own and of the 
late John Lea plus 
many more of the very 
finest Hybrid Daffodils 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR FREE CATALOGUE 


including the JOHN LEA Go/d Medal Collection of 

Exhibition and Garden 
Daffodils jSSw,-~. 


The Old Cottage, 

Purshull Green, Droitwich, Worchestershire WR9 ONL England 

Tel: Chaddesley Corbett (056283) 765 
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PLANT AND ENJOY 


Sam winters, Clarksville, Tennessee 

Over 40 years ago I started working with my father in a farm supply 
store. We worked mostly with farm and garden plants but, through 
the influence of my father-in-law, I became interested in flowering plants. 
1 persuaded my father to start handling bedding plants and bulbs. In 
the early 1950’s, my father had about 500 bulbs left in the store at the 
end of the selling season in mid-December. One cold and windy day 
he sent me out with one of the farm hands to plant the bulbs. Sam 
Stanley, who was in charge of the one-mule plow, said ‘There ain’t 
no sense in anybody planting anything when it’s this cold.” Neverthless, 
he laid off seven long rows across the side yard of my father’s home. 
He plowed up and down each row several times until they were about 
six inches deep. Then we dusted each row with bone meal and planted 
the bulbs. Another circuit of the plow then covered them. 

Thirty five years later, when I visited Sam in a nursing home, he 
laughed and talked about that cold day when the bulbs were planted. 

These bulbs were first dug and replanted about 25 years later after 
my sister moved into the old home place. They have since been 
replanted one time. There are thousands of bulbs which are descendants 
of those originally planted in the 1950’s. 

The most prominent of these survivors is the sweet smelling double, 
Mary Copeland, Others are Mt.Hood, Beersheba, Thalia, Mrs. R.O. 
Backhouse, Golden Harvest, Trevithian, and a large selection of de 
Graaff unnamed seedlings. 

Any spring, one can come by 866 Greenwood Avenue in Clarksville, 
Tennessee, and see these survivors blooming in the front yard of Howard 
and Mary Gray. Around the house are other plantings of the same era. 
These include Francisca Drake, Daisy Schaffer, Dutch Master, Jonquil/a 
simplex, and Dr. DeMol which is an early split corona daffodil. 

On the street where 1 live, there are Geranium, Thalia, Mabel Taylor, 
and Samaria, which have been naturalized for over 20 years. 

Some other old friends, of over 40 years, are Beersheba, 
Unsurpassable, February Gold, Dick Wellband, Cheerfulness, 
Moonshine, Beryl, Broughshane, canaliculatus, Fortune, Limerick, et 
cetera. Some of these have won blue ribbons at shows in recent years. 

If you don’t feel up to digging every three years, plant anyway. Just 
be sure to plant where you won’t have to mow until mid-June. Though 
show flowers are fun, you can just plant daffodils and enjoy them for 
years and years with a minimum of care. 
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OF DAFFODILS AND . . . 


Persephone 

BULBS THAT COME AND GO. I would guess that some, if not 
all, of us have had the depressing experience of planting bulbs with 
high hopes and then never seeing a trace of that cultivar again! At least 
not in your own garden. 

Back in the bleak days before young James Ramsbottom discovered 
what to do about dat-ol-debbil-eelworm, the losses could be and 
sometimes were, appalling. Just one example would be the recorded 
experience of Alec Wilson. Just two years after his stock of bulbs had 
been valued at twelve thousand pounds (for income tax purposes) he 
had not two-hundred pounds worth left! 

Of course not everyone had the same experience then and one would 
hope that such a tragedy could not occur today. But, from recent 
purchases I must come to the conclusion that not all of those people 
who are supplying bulbs are as meticulous as might be desired. In fact, 
recent experience just about gave me a bad case of the “never-agains. ” 

In some cases the bulbs looked suspicious from the start. I put them 
in a quarantine area and a good thing I did — my suspicions were 
well founded. In several cases where I questioned the identity of certain 
bulb stocks — I could never prove whether I was right or wrong — 
the bulbs simply did not produce any top growth. 

Now there are cases on record where bulbs have lain “doggo” 
underground for one or more years, only to emerge finally and produce 
in a satisfactory way. For instance, Betty Darden had bulbs (two of them) 
of Raindrop that just sat underground and sulked for four seasons. Then, 
to her surprise and delight each bulb produced foliage and blooming 
stems, one with 5 florets, another with 2 — and they never looked 
back after that. She reported much the same experience with N, 
junci/ofius. 

In these days I’m afraid I wouldn’t have that much faith in bulbs that 
don’t appear above ground. With me, when bulbs come and go, so 
to speak, I don’t mess around and wait for them to decide to reappear 
again — I dig up and examine and then decide what further action 
seems indicated. 

ABOUT ODDBALLS AND FREAKS. Recently I came across the 
picture of a freak, that appeared in Wells Knierim’s beds — an N, 
friandrus albus with four perianth segments and a cup with four lobes 
that started to split when the cup started to expand. 1 don’t know what 
happened to this particularly unusual flower, but I was reminded of 
it recently, when I obtained a stock of N. odorus from one of my “flower 
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friends” from the Market Bulletin days. This stock had flowers with four 
segments, a four-lobed cup and the same splitting tendency — just like 
the stock obtained from her wore than thirty years earlier! Whatever 
caused this odd manifestation it was obviously not something that 
harmed the bulbs, otherwise they would not have continued to live, 
increase and bloom in a satisfactory manner for that many years. Perhaps 
this is just another example of how much we don’t know about our 
daffodils! 

ABOUT OBSERVATION AND STUDY. I refer to the importance 
of observing your daffodils carefully, at every stage of development. 
For years I have made a habit of cutting stems to bring inside and keep 
on display, on my bedside table where I can watch them carefully, 
through all stages of development that occur by day and by night. In 
this way I find hints or clues to characteristics that may be very useful 
in selecting parents for crosses — which would not be apparent 
otherwise. 

An example of how helpful this can be is some seedlings I received 
from Tasmania from crosses between Little Beauty and N. cychmineus. 
Not a one had a well developed contrast between cup coloring and 
perianth, but as each flower matured one could detect enough contrast 
to make it seem well worthwhile to make first-generation crosses between 
these seedlings. (It might be noted that it was such observation that 
led to the first, unlikely crosses that resulted in the pink cup coloring.) 

LET’S HEAR IT FOR STYROFOAM. While I count myself as one 
of the conservationists or environmentalists who think that far too much 
styrofoam is being manufactured, used to excess, and then consigned 
to garbage dumps where it will remain intact, in situ for generations 
to come — at the same time I have to be thankful that it was invented 
and can be very useful to the gardener, when recycled. 

For years I had found the various small cups and containers excellent 
for starting seeds and the meat trays were put into good usage, or after¬ 
life, as drainage trays for indoor plants and the aforesaid seedlings. 

But, it was only when my man-made (or should I say woman-made?) 
troughs — contrived from a mixture of sand, gravel, cement and peat 
moss — became too heavy for continued use by me that I discovered 
what wonderful stuff this styrofoam could be. (Perhaps I should say 
that the troughs in question didn’t grow too heavy — I just got too 
weak to lift them!) 

In any case, the various sizes and types of styrofoam “coolers” were 
a nifty answer to my problem — how to continue to have trough gardens 
after one has gotten too old and weak to lug around the more common 
types. 

For starters it is easy to cut these down to size — i.e. right height 
for correct planting depth — and it is equally easy to make drainage 
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holes of desired size and spacing. The next step is to paint them, not 
only from an aesthetic viewpoint but also because it makes the troughs 
stronger (I selected a soft, grayish-green color of outside, water-base 
paint. It looks unobtrusive but makes a nice color to go with various 
plants and it certainly stands the test of time. I have been using some 
of these for more than twenty years — same ones, in some cases, 
recycled to meet the needs of my changing planting plans. 

Two of these now contain nice collections of species Cyclomen — 
nestled around “outcroppings” of weathered tufa. The same troughs 
formerly provided the setting for small seedling species of heath, heather 
and erica and before that they were planted with tiny alpines and other 
miniature plants — too small to be seen to advantage or cared for in 
regular rock garden milieu! 

These have all, also provided a nice setting for the small species 
daffodils, tucked in between other small plants. Then, there are the 
small coolers, used to hold a six-pack of beer or soft drinks. Gussied 
up with the same attractive paint, these make wonderful little planting 
boxes for collections of tiny daffodils. (These will fit on a window-sill 
and I find them especially useful for all of the tiny, tender daffodils that 
just can’t hold their own outside. This includes most of the little petticoat 
hybrids and species.) 

Another very practical use for these stryrofoam containers is to utilize 
them for starting daffodil seeds, where they can remain in situ until it 
is time to move the little bulbs on to the open ground. These containers 
may be sunk in the ground or spaced in frames. Since the material 
is practically indestructible, the container will not deteriorate, in the 
ground or out and they will not develop possibly harmful mold, moss 
and such. 

So, I would urge one and all — encourage the fast-food places to 
find some replacement for the present excess useage of styrofoam 
containers (to be used once and tossed in the trash) but at the same 
time take advantage of the ways we can make good use of some of 
the sizes and types of styrofoam. 

ABOUT GEESE AND SWANS. Remember the old adage, “All 
of his geese are swans?” I have been reminded of this, several times 
of late, when it becomes obvious that far too many new daffodils are 
being registered, when the main thing they do is clutter up the situation 
and make things very difficult for the Registration Committee of the 
R.H.S. Sally Kington and I have been exchanging views on this subject, 
particularly since the most recent list has been issued. We both agree 
there might be a more reasonable way to select seedlings for registration. 
So far, neither one of us has come up with a reasonable solution. 

All I know for sure is that something needs to be done. In one recent 
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issue of the Journal, the registration for one year came to a total of 
more than 80 new names. Few of them have been heard of since then 
and possibly all may go into the state of Oblivion, before too long. 
Food for thought? and possible action? Ideas anyone? 


WHAT TO DO WITH A NEW HYBRID 

J. S. Wells 

I imagine that quite a few of ADS members have fallen to the lure 
of raising seedlings, grown them on to flowering size, selected one 
or perhaps two as being “special”, and then — what?? Just how do 
you get a good bulb accepted, and if successful, can it make some 
money? 

I received a letter the other day from a well known grower, who 
had a bulb which was considered exceptional. To prove this up, it 
was suggested that at least three bulbs should be given to other good 
growers so that they could observe and evaluate, hopefully leading 
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to a general acceptance of the cultivar in question. But the breeder 
pointed out that these bulbs could quite easily be worth, say, $500.00 
each, and he was not ready to donate $1,500.00 worth of bulbs so 
that they could be assessed and evaluated. Stalemate. 

It seems to me that this problem falls naturally into two clear divi¬ 
sions. The first involves the activities of anyone who is clearly a well 
known breeder of new bulbs, a person with a record of having pro¬ 
duced some really worthwhile bulbs, and perhaps even one or two 
quite outstanding. For such a grower, whether he be amateur or pro¬ 
fessional, the way is clear. The bulb may be patented at some con¬ 
siderable cost, or it can be handed to a reputable grower to increase 
and ultimately market, with prices which would reflect an agreed royal¬ 
ty per bulb for the breeder. 

The second group, far greater in number, comprise Division No, 
Two, and 1 consider myself one of these. I make no pretention to 
be a thoughtful, knowledgeable, and skilled breeder, who works with 
care from tables showing the pedigree of every bulb involved in the 
breeding process. These fine breeders, clearly succeed. Look at the 
results of John Lee, Lionel Richardson and currently John Blanchard. 
But such skill and dedication is rare, and most of us are no more 
than pollen dabbers, who hope that lightning might just strike and 
thus a new and superb bulb might result. With many hundreds of 
seedlings to choose from, it is a great temptation to believe that just 
one or two are exceptional or unique. After all, they are “Our 
Children”, and clearly nothing could be finer. But unfortunately this 
is hardly ever true, for inevitably our judgement is limited to those 
few bulbs with which we have personal knowledge. So if one is truthful 
one has to assume that, at best, our judgement is both untutored 
and limited, and therefore of little value. 

Yet, there is that bulb, now flowering for the third or fourth time 
and really it does look good. So you enter it in a competition and 
it comes out well — clearly your judgment is sound and the bulb has 
promise. Again, what to do? 

I suggest that there really is only one answer, and that is to get 
the bulb out and tested by as many people as possible, and as quick¬ 
ly as possible. If the bulb does have real merit, this will rapidly become 
apparent, and the reputation of your seedling will advance with a 
speed directly proportionate to the number of good growers who like 
it and recommend it as a fine bulb and a clear advance upon those 
already being grown. 

When distributing bulbs in this way, you can if you wish, keep a 
finger on the bulb so to speak. If it is still under number, you should 
have the right to name it once it has been accepted. It should not 
be distributed by these test growers without your approval, and the 
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ultimate distribution of stocks should remain under your control. If 
the bulb should prove to be really outstanding — rather a remote 
possibility — then you retain the right to direct the production and 
commercial introduction of the bulb through a channel of your choice. 
If you are lucky, have a good bulb, and have chosen your growers 
well you may finally arrive at a position when you can agree to the 
commercial offering of the bulb at a price which might contain a small 
royalty for you, say IOC per bulb. But in all this process, the possibility 
of making a killing is not really important. It may just come about 
but I suggest that the manner in which you proceed as a breeder 
should not be governed by this possibility. Most pollen dabblers will 
either earn their livelihood in other ways, using daffodil breeding as 
an interesting hobby, or perhaps be retired, and thus essentially be 
in the same boat. For all people in this group, I would like to suggest 
that the most important point is to produce a really good bulb, and 
have it widely recognized. 

There is a first class prescedent for this approach and I would like 
to quote verbatim from chapter 3 of the Daffodil Handbook * page 
16. Discussing good bulbs in Division 2 the writer says: 

The landmark flower of this subdivision is Fortune, an 
early flower of exceptional style and quality with a large 
orange crown; an aristocrat among the commoners of its 
day. It was found in 1915 by Walter T. Mare, among a 
batch of mixed seedlings in his nursery near Bath, England. 

Since his daffodils were afflicted with eelworm, Mr. Ware 
parted with a few bulbs in 1917, three to The Brodie of 
Brodie, a circumstance which may have prevented the ex¬ 
tinction of this splendid flower, since Mr. Ware died later 
that year . . . The Brodie was thus able to start Fortune 
on its long and distinguished career as a flower and a 

parent.” 
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This quote clearly shows the importance of "casting one’s bread 
upon the waters” and distributing any new seedlings as rapidly as 
possible into the hands of sound and reputable people so that its true 
potential can be determined. 

This may mean that I shall never make a real “killing” but I do 
not care. There are more important things in life than reserving and 
closely monitoring any potential commercial advantage that may be 
inherent in a bulb. At my time in life, nothing could be more satisfy¬ 
ing and truely wonderful than producing a bulb which has so many 
sound qualities that it is clearly destined to be grown, enjoyed and 
appreciated for many, many years to come, and certainly long after 
I have gone. 

'The American Horticultural Magazine, Vol. 45. 

Published by the American Horticultural Society, George S. Lee, Jr., Editor 
Copyright 1966. 


BEGINNING HYBRIDIZING OR POLLEN DAUBING 101 


STEPHEN J. VINSKY, Sherwood, Oregon 

Happy Spring! You have had a few months to think about last 
December’s article and to plan your first crosses. Now that the blooming 
season is upon us (or nearly so depending on your area of the country) 
it is time to get out and enjoy the flowers and make that first cross. 

First we need to review two parts of daffodil anatomy. The first parts 
of the daffodil we need to concern ourselves with are the STIGMA and 
the STYLE. The Style is located in the very center of the cup and is 
surrounded by six filaments that support the pollen bearing ANTHERS. 
The stigma is actually the very end of the style. It generally has a little 
cup-shaped depression which is where we will put the pollen from the 
flower chosen as a parent. The pollen placed on the moist and receptive 
stigma will grow down the length of the style into the ovary. The ovary 
is the swollen bump located behind the flower and is where the seed 
will be produced. 

The second part we need to consider is the pollen bearing stamen. 
There are six filaments that surround the style/stigma. At the end of 
each stamen there is an ANTHER which is where we get the pollen. 

Please don’t be intimidated by the biological talk. Even the most 
knowledgeable of us can become confused on occasion. During a 
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judging school one of our instructors complete blanked out on “Stamen” 
and refered to it as “The gonad part of the flower!!!” 

Onward to the garden. Here we are looking at two lovely flowers 
that you have decided would make fine parents. You must transfer 
the pollen from one flower and put it on the STIGMA of the flower 
you have chosen as the seed parent. There are a number of ways this 
can be done. Many folks use a fine tipped paint brush to stroke the 
anther to collect pollen and then “paint” the pollen on the stigma. After 
each cross the brush is cleaned with alcohol and dried. Another method 
is to use tweezers or forceps. You take the tweezers, grab a filement 
and pull. This leaves you with an entire anther to carry over to the 
flower. My good friend, Sid DuBose, occasionally will use a book of 
paper matches. You rip off a match and the end of the match (the 
part where it is attached to the matchbook, not the head) is soft enough 
to act like a disposable brush. 

Now that you have the pollen you gently transfer it to the stigma. 
Try to fil the cup-like depression at the end of it. 

Run back in the house and ask where the Hang Tags (price tags 
with string) are that you bought in December or January. On the tag 
you write the seed parent first and the pollen parent second. Tie the 
tag behind the flower. Your first cross is now complete! 

All we have to do is wait until the ovary swells and begins to crack 
open. This may take until June or July and we’ll talk about what to 
do with your seed then. 

Please feel free to write me or call if you have any questions, 
comments, or opinions. Your input can help all of us grow. 

Steve Vinisky, 21700 S.W. Chapman Road, 

Sherwood, Oregon 97140. 


WiMutni 01. 0. We/c/i 


GROWER OF NARCISSUS TAZETTAS 

Offering Double Chinese Sacred Lily (Double Roman), Early Pearl, Erlicbeer, 
Golden Dawn, Grand Monarque, Grand Primo, Polly's Pearl, White Pearl, 
Soleil d'Or, Avalanche, Australian Paper White. 

$12 per dozen. Payment with order. 

Individual bulbs of rarer sorts available upon request. 

GARZAS ROAD, CARMEL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 93924 
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STREAKS OF COLOUR IN DAFFODILS 

Sally Kington, International Daffodil Registrar 

The code letters for colour in daffodil classification not only show 
when a flower has more than one colour in perianth or corona, but 
also show how those colours are deployed. In the perianth segments 
the first code letter is for the outer zone, the second for the mid-zone 
and the third for the base; in the corona the letter for the eye-zone 
comes first, followed by letters for the mid- and outer zones. So the 
code YYW-WWY is for a daffodil whose perianth segments are yellow 
with a white halo at base and whose corona is white with a yellow outer 
zone. 

In most daffodils the colours do appear in more or less clearly defined 
lateral bands and the coding system fits them comfortably. In a number 
of daffodils, however, the colours appear in longitudinal streaks or 
splashes and the system fails. For example ‘Broadway Star’ has white 
perianth segments and a corona that is predominantly white but heavily 
streaked (longitudinally) with yellow and orange. To introduce such 
streaks of colour into the coding would wrongly indicate their position, 
for W-WYO would suggest that the corona had a white eye zone, yellow 




PROVEN EXHIBITION CULT! VARS AND 
'''"RELIABLE GARDEN HYBRIDS TO SATISFY THE 
DISCERNING EXHIBITOR AND NOVICE GROWER 

List available from: 

TYRONE DAFFODILS 

90 Ballynahatty Road • Omagh • Co. Tyrone 
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Telephone Omagh 0662 42192 
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mid-zone and orange outer zone, while W-WOY, W-YWO, or any 
other combination would be equally misleading. 

The colour coding system could perhaps be adapted to show how 
some daffodils are streaked rather than banded with colour, and at least 
one way of doing so has been put forward. But, for the time being, 
the Narcissus Classification Advisory Committee recommends showing 
only the predominant colour in the code itself, and spelling out the 
secondary colours in a note. In this way ‘Broadway Star, with the 
registrants’ approval, would become W-W, with a note that the white 
corona is heavily streaked with orange and lightly so with yellow. 

The Committee aims to discover how many other such streaked 
daffodils there are and how stable their colouring is before reconsidering 
ways of coding them. To this end, it would be a great help if growers 
could send the names of such daffodils and descriptions of their coloring 
to The Daffodil Registrar, The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, London SW1P 2PE. 


BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE PRESIDENTS DESK 

Since the last issue of the Journal there have been two important 
changes in committee chairs. Betty Krahmer was faced with much 
increased demands on her time and regretfully had to resign as 
Chairman of Round Robin. Taking her place is Leslie Anderson, 
formerly our Executive Director. Beginning in 1991 the annual Show 
Report in the Journal will be handled by Leone Low, who succeeds 
Loyce McKenzie. To both Betty and Loyce we extend our appreciation 
for jobs well done over a long period of time. 

Despite the continuing severe drought and recent devastating cold 
in California, my daffodil bloom season has already begun. I am most 
grateful for pots of various species and hybrids of white bulbocodiums. 
These I planted in early November in six- and eight-inch pots (both 
plastic and clay), using a gritty soil mix. I began watering as soon as 
they were planted, but it was rain in early December that made the 
buds appear. About three days before the first bud in a pot is due to 
open I move the pot into my unheated greenhouse. Handled in this 
manner, the daffodils stay upright like soldiers, open almost perfect 
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blooms, and present an aesthetically pleasing display for several weeks. 
Currently I am enjoying nineteen blooms in one six-inch pot of Tiffany, 
which to my surprise has held its delicate tint of cream yellow for over 
a week. Later in January there will be little masses of pure white Tarlatan 
and Taffeta and the slightly greyish cantabricus foliosus. With luck there 
will also be a small potful of petunioides, which for me grows less 
vigorously. So far most of my hybrids have been simply duplications 
of their parents, with the majority being white on opening. The only 
improvement I perceive is in a cross involving albidus, which has upward- 
facing flowers with cups that are completely circular. However, next 
year I anticipate blooming quantities of seedlings from cantabricus types 
x uirdiflorus and uiridflorus x Matador. These are wild crosses, I realize, 
but I made them under controlled conditions and hope they produce 
some miniature daffodils with unusual characteristics. 

Because these white bulbocodiums have withstood two weeks of cold 
weather, with night temperatures into the low twenties, I am encouraged 
to think they might be grown successfully over a wider area than 
supposed. Each year they rekindle my enthusiasm for daffodils and 
make me wish we could develop a complete range of colors in these 
fall- and winter-blooming types. 

—Jack Romine 


Proposed Bylaw Change 

Change Article V, Sec. 3 to read: 

At the time such slate is presented to the Annual Meeting any five 
members may present in writing additional nominees for such office. 
In the case of the Regional Vice President or Regional Director, the 
five signers must reside in the same region as the candidate they support. 

The Board of Directors recommends acceptance of this change. 
This is the third bylaw change to be considered by the membership 
at the Annual Meeting in Indianapolis. The other two appeared in the 
December Journal, page 85. 

Please give these three issues your careful consideration. 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR’S DESK 


By the time this reaches you, the “season” will have begun, and in 
some areas will be almost over! I hope you all enjoy it. Hopefully you 
have already ordered any supplies needed for shows, but if not, please 
do so at once. Remember, I try to get around to nearby shows, and 
may not be home to send things immediately — if not sooner. A little 
advance planning never hurts! 

Many of you have written to me expressing the hope that my son 
was getting better. He’s not well yet, but he is better, and I thank all 
of you for your concern. 

The RHS Yearbook, Daffodils 1990-91, is now available from the 
office for $9.50. This paperback, 144-page publication also includes 
the Sixteenth Supplement to the International Daffodil Register (1969) 
which lists newly registered cultivars as well as changes and additions 
to the International Checklist (1989). 

A half-dozen articles on “The Art of Hybridizing” by noted breeders 
will provide interesting reading for the pollen daubers among us, while 
John Blanchard’s “Portuguese Diary” will prove enlightening to all 
armchair travelers interested in where and how the species grow. Michael 
Jefferson-Brown tells of “Wild Daffodils in Britain” and “The Work of 
the Backhouse Family.” Of course the major British shows are well 
covered, and an article on “Companion Plants” gives some suggestions 
for showing off your daffodils against a backdrop of other plants. In 
short, there’s something for everyone. 

—Mary Lou Gripshover 


KATE READE AWARDED 
PETER BARR MEMORIAL TROPHY 

On April 24, 1990, the announcement was made that Kate Reade 
had been awarded the Peter Barr Memorial Trophy in recognition of 
her outstanding contribution to the promotion of the daffodil. 

Her early interest in daffodils was fostered by the late Guy Wilson, 
and soon Carncaim Daffodils joined the small group of specialist growers 
and hybridizers. Many new cultivars have been raised by Kate, the most 
famous being Foundling, and Gin and Lime. 

Visitors to ADS conventions will have enjoyed the exhibits Kate brings 
each year. We here in the United States are pleased to add our 
congratulations to those already received. 
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MEMBERSHIP DRIVE BEGINS 


RUTH PARDUE, Membership Cih airman 

Today there are more gardeners than ever and gardening is the 
number one recreational pastime in the United States. The beautiful 
shows that the American Daffodil Society sponsors each spring are visited 
by people who have a genuine interest in daffodils. These gardeners 
are potential members for ADS. 

The Executive Committee has approved a campaign to increase 
membership for ADS and is asking that each ADS approved show 
display the material being sent to the show chairman. The special 
membership applications, information explaining the current campaign, 
and listings of benefits of membership will be given to visitors to the 
1991 shows. Every ADS member is asked to assist in making the 
campaign a success. 

The current campaign focuses on enticing gardeners to join our 
Society by offering a unique plan whereby new one-year members will 
be given a certificate worth $5 toward purchase of bulbs from 
participating growers. Three-year memberships will receive a $12.50 
certificate. The cost of the certificates will be born equally by the ADS 
and the grower with whom the certificate is redeemed. This offer will 
continue until June 30, 1991. All conditions of sale listed in the grower's 
catalogue must be adhered to. Some growers have a minimum order 
and others require postage and handling costs. 

This is a perfect time to give an ADS membership to a friend who 
has admired your garden and shows interest in daffodils. Your friend 
will receive not only our extremely informative and entertaining Daffodil 
Journal but also a certificate that is redeemable from a reputable dealer. 
They will surely get hooked on good garden and show-worthy daffodils. 


MRS. J. ABEL SMITH 

Offers 

PINK DAFFODILS 

Also other choice EXHIBITION and DECORATIVE 
varieties including NEW HYBRIDS raised at — 

Orchard House 

Letty Green • Hertford SG14 2NZ * England 
Descriptive list free on application 
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The following growers are participating and have enthusiastically 
endorsed the program. 


PARTICIPATING DEALERS PARTICIPATING DEALERS 

IN THE UNITED STATES OVERSEAS 


Bonnie Brae Gardens 

1105 S.E. Christensen Rd. 
Corbett, OR 97019 

Columbia Gorge Daffodils 

P.O, Box 205 
Corbett, OR 97019 

The Daffodil Mart 

Rt. 3, Box 794 
Gloucester, VA 23061 

Hatfield Gardens 

22799 Ringgold Southern Rd. 
Stouts ville, OH 43154 


Farm Ballydom Bulb Farm 

Killinchy, Newtownards 
Co. Down, Northern Ireland 

Brogden Bulbs 

Normandy 
Taranaki, New Zealand 

Camcaim Daffodils Ltd. 

Broughshane, Ballymena 
Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland 


Mrs. J. Abel Smith, Orchard House 

Letty Green, Hertford SG14 2NZ 

England 

& Tree 


Grant E. Mitsch Novelty Daffodils Brian Duncan Daffodils 

P.O. Box 218 “Knowehead”, 15 Ballynahatty Rd. 

Hubbard, OR 97032 Omagh, Co. Tyrone 

Northern Ireland BT78 1PN 


Oregon Trail Daffodils 

3207 SE Mannthey 
Corbett, OR 97019 


Koanga Daffodils 

P.O. Box 4129 
Hamilton East, New Zealand 


William R.P. Welch 

43 East Garzas Rd. 
Carmel Valley 
CA 93924-9450 


Clive Postles Daffodils 

The Old Cottage, Purshull Green 
Droitwich, Worcestershire WR9 ONL 

England 


Nancy R, Wilson Tyrone Daffodils 

6525 Briceland-Thorn Rd, 90 Ballynahatty Rd. 

Garberville, CA 95440 Omagh, Co. Tyrone 

Northern Ireland BT78 1TD 

Mary Mattison van Schaik 
Imported Dutch Bulbs 

P.O. Box 32 
Cavendish, VT 05142 


Oakwood Daffodils 

2330 W. Bertrand Rd., Niles, Ml 49120 
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COMING EVENTS 


April 9-10, 1991 
April 13-14, 1991 
April 18-21, 1991 
Sept. 13-14, 1991 
April 23-25, 1992 
April 1-3, 1993 
Spring, 1994 


RHS Main Show, Vincent Square, London 
Championship of Ireland, Belfast, Northern Ireland 
ADS Convention, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Fall Board Meeting, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
ADS Convention, Columbus, Ohio 
ADS Convention, Nashville, Tennessee 
ADS Convention, Portland, Oregon 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 
8 September, 1990, 9:30 a.m«, Le Mertdlen Hotel, Newport Beach, California 

(abridged from the minutes of the Fall Board meeting , 1990) 

REPORT OF THE OFFICERS: 

President Romine opened the meeting and thanked everyone for attending. Several 
Directors were absent due to severe weather hampering air travel from the Midwest area. 

Mr. Ezell was absent from the meeting; his expertise was needed by the Governor 
of Pennsylvania. 

Ms. Howe, (Second Vice President), urged RVP’s to conduct newsletter 
communication within their regions. 

The Secretary, Mrs. Ager, stated that she had corresponded with the U.S. Postal 
Service Rate Commission protesting the pending 30C 1st class postal rate on behalf 
of the ADS. 

Reports were received from New England, Central, Southwest, Northeast, and the 
Midwest, No reports were received from the following regions: Pacific, Southeast, 
Southern and the Middle Atlantic. 



PERMANENT METAL FLOWER and 
GARDEN MARKERS 

Offering Quality and Satisfaction since 1936. 

Style A: Rose Marker 100-10" $17.75 • 15" $19.95 • 20" 
$23.75. Style B: Nursery 100-10" $21.55 • 15" $24.60 
• 20" $27.75. Style C: Single Staff 100-20" $21.40. Style D: 
Swinger 100-10" $16.00. 

Shipping and Handling Charges. Zip codes under 75000 add 
$3.55 per 100, over 75000 add $5.20 per 100. Ohio residents 
add 6% lax SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE. Inquire about 
sineiller quantities, high volume prices, permanent marking pens 
and fund raising plans. Sate/action guaranteed. 

EON INDUSTRIES, 315 Dodge Street Dept D, Swan ton. 
OH 43558 
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AWARDS: Mr. Spotts reported a smooth transition of Awards records from tine previous 
chairman, Mrs. Bourne. He saluted Mrs. Bourne for her dedication and hard work. 
Mr. Spotts has endeavored to reach show chairmen for show dates for publication in 
the December, 1990 Journal. Mr. Spotts recommended the following changes in the 
now standardized National Show schedule: 

1. Delete: SECTION H - SEEDLINGS 

This section is composed of two single-stem classes, standards and miniature candidates, 
for seedlings exhibited by the originator. 

2. Create a new: SECTION H - NATIONAL SEEDLING AWARDS 

This will have two classes: the Larus Award for originator's vase of three stems of a 
miniature seedling, and the Mitsch Trophy for originator’s vase of three stems of a 
standard seedling. 

These two awards are now placed under Section J - ADS NATIONAL SHOW 
COLLECTIONS. But, by ADS definition, a collection has five or more stems. Mr. Spotts 
moved (Resolved) that the Board approve the change. Mr. Frank seconded. Motion 
carried. 

DATA BANK: Dr. Throckmorton reported that the Daffodil Data Bank was celebrating 
its 30th birthday. He acknowledged and thanked Robert Jerrell of California for his 
service with the Data Bank. He also thanked Ruth Pardue for her invaluable assistance. 
He reported that the Executive Director is using the ADS office computer for Data Bank 
entries and raised the question of continuing with the present arrangements or converting 
to the ADS computer. President Romine referred the matter to the Executive Committee 
for study. Dr. Throckmortion reported that due to R.H.S. registration/color code 
problems there would be an unanticipated $200.00 charge to the budget. Dr. 
Throckmorton reported of ongoing problems between the ADS and the RHS and a 
discussion ensued concerning the relationship between the two societies. President 
Romine will send a letter to the RHS in an attempt to resolve longstanding problems. 

EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL: Mrs. Frank reported on the various problems associated 
with production of the Journal on time. Printing company problems have plagued her 
efforts recently. A new printing company has been secured and the deadline dates have 
become imperative. Mrs. Frank appealed to the membership for articles aimed at the 
non-showing hobbyist. 

FINANCE: Mrs. Moore moved (Resolved) that — Before any proposal involving ADS 
funds may be presented to the Board, it must first be submitted to the Chairman of 
the Finance Committee at least 30 days prior to the Board Meeting. Seconded by Ms. 
Howe. Motion carried. Mrs. Moore (Resolved) that a $1,000 bonus be paid to the 
Executive Director. Mrs. Frank seconded. Motion carried. Mrs. Moore moved (Resolved) 
that $1,000.00 be available to the Treasurer, if necessary, for CPA assistance in preparing 
reports for the I.R.S.. Funding to come from Convention surplus. Mr. Frank seconded, 
Motion carried. The 1991 Proposed Budget was presented for approval. Mr. Frank 
moved acceptance of the budget. Motion carried. 

JUDGES AND SCHOOLS: Mrs. Liggett reported that sixteen new Student Judges 
were the results of nine judging schools in the spring of 1990. Eighty-one Judges attended 
the ADS National Convention Judges Refresher Course at Callaway Gardens. The 
subject was handbook revisions. Mrs. Liggett reported a surplus of $416.74 for her 
budget. The following figures were also given: 223 Accredited Judges, 65 Student 
Judges, 34 Accredited Judges Retired for a total of 322 with an additional 3 appointed 
judges. A breakdown of Judges by state and region was also included in the report. 
A list of judging schools and refreshers scheduled for ’90 - ’91 was a part of Mrs. Liggett’s 
report, (See December, 1990, Journal, pp. 82.) 
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MEMBERSHIP: Mrs. Par due's report was read to the Board. Mrs. Pardue had offered 
many suggestions and ideas to increase and maintain ADS membership. Mrs. Link 
moved that the recommendations be referred back to the Membership Committee for 
further consideration, Mr. Frank seconded. Motion carried. 

MINIATURES AND INTERMEDIATES: Mrs. Wilson reported that the Miniature- 
Intermediate Committee currently has seven members. Jeannie Driver has been asked 
to serve as Intermediate Sub-Committee Chairman. Mrs, Driver will pursue the 
development of the Intermediate List and the general interest of the Society in 
Intermediates. A goal of the Miniature committee will be to update and correct the list 
of Species Daffodils on the Miniature List. Another goal will be to add some of the 
recently developed hybrids to the Miniature List. The last goal will be to clarify the term 
Miniature Candidate so that Judges will be able to effectively judge a show that includes 
these entries, Mrs, Wilson invited input from the Board on any matters affecting her 
committee. 

PUBLICATIONS: Mrs. Cartwright’s report was read and included information about 
efforts to increase Journal advertisers in view of rising production costs. 

REGISTRATION AND CLASSIFICATION: See ADS Journal, December 1990, 
pp 112-5 and ADS Journal March 1991, p. 178. 

RESEARCH, HEALTH AND CULTURE: Mr. Wadekamper reported on the Reseach 
and Educational Fund. Mr. Frank moved that the Standing Rules which govern the 
Fund be modified to conform to minor changes. Ms. Howe seconded. Motion carried. 
Copy available on request. 

SHOW REPORTER: 

Mrs. McKenzie’s report is published in the September Journal. Mrs. McKenzie is retiring 
from this position after many years of wonderful and dedicated work. Mr. Frank moved 
that Mrs. McKenzie be commended for the wonderful service she has performed on 
behalf of the ADS. Ms. Howe seconded. Motion carried. 

TEST GARDEN AND WISTER AWARD: 

No report received. Mr. Wadekamper moved that the work of the Test Garden/Wister 
Award Committee be abolished effective as of the next Annual Meeting of the Society. 
Mr. Frank seconded. Motion carried. 

SLIDE PROGRAMS: 

Mrs. Bourne has sent out nine slide programs since April, 1990, with a profit of $120.36. 
She has revised some of the programs. She thanked several members for contributing 
slides for use. She asked for additional slides. A new program “Design with Daffodils” 
is in preparation. 

AD HOC COMMITTEES: 

Mrs, Nancy Gill recommended the following bylaw changes: 

Change Article V Sec. 3 to read: 

At the time such slate is presented to the Annual Meeting any five members may present 
in writing additional nominees for such office. In the case of the Regional Vice-President 
or Regional Director, the five signers must reside in the same region as the candidate 
they support. 

This is the second by-laws change proposed and approved by the Board of the ADS. 
The third proposed change is submitted by five members of the ADS, These proposed 
changes are in the December Journal p. 85. 

All of these proposals will come before the membership of the ADS at the annual 
meeting in Indianapolis. 
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The committee recommended against the addition to the Bylaws the proposed section 
which states that all nominations must be published in the issue of The Daffodil Journal 
which immediately precedes the annual membership meeting. Ms. Howe moved 
acceptance of the recommendation, Mrs. Andersen seconded. Motion carried. 

President Romine presented an additional Bylaws amendment with the required five 
signatures which read: 

Article III. Directors Section 5 — No member may hold concurrently more than one 
office that qualifies the holder to serve as a member of the Board of Directors, except 
that Regional Directors and Directors at Large may also serve as committee chairmen. 
Mr. Wadekamper moved approval of the amendment, Mr. Frank seconded. Motion 
carried. 

CONVENTION GUIDELINE MANUAL: 

Mrs. Ager presented her report on behalf of the Committee appointed by President 
Romine. The committee recommended adoption of the following: 

1. A Convention Chairman shall serve on the Board of Directors without vote. Mr. 
Frank moved approval, Mr, Wadekamper seconded. Motion earned, 

2. American Daffodil Society Conventions policy concerning late fees for registration 
shall be: effective 45 days prior to the beginning of the Convention a 10% late fee 
will be charged, and 21 days prior to the Convention a 25% late fee will be charged. 
Mr. Frank moved approval, with Dr. Throckmorton seconding. Motion carried. 

3. Policy for cancellation of convention registration shall be: A 10% service charge 
for cancellation up to seven days prior to the Convention start date. Cancellations after 
this time shall constitute a 50% refund. (Circumstances may be considered.) Mr. 
Wadekamper moved acceptance, Mr. Frank seconded, motion carried. 

4. Effective in 1993, a local hosting society shall receive 25% share of any possible 
convention registration surplus. A local society shall bear no loss in the event of a 
Convention deficit. Dr. Throckmorton moved acceptance of the recommendation, Mr. 
Cameron seconded, motion carried with an 11 * 8 vote. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS: 

Mrs. Gripshover’s motion concerning NOTIFICATION OF PROPOSED MOTIONS 
AND COMMITTEE ACTIONS which had been tabled at the Spring Board meeting 
was seconded by Mrs. Bourne, Motion carried. 

AWARDS. Consideration of changing ADS awards ribbons to certificates was briefly 
discussed and the Board felt there was no reason for change at this time. 
CANCELLATION OF REGIONAL SHOWS. Mr. Frank moved that a Regional Show 
may not be cancelled without the approval of the RVP or in that person’s absence, 
a member of the ADS Executive Committee. Mrs. Frank seconded, motion carried. 

1990 Convention surplus check was presented to the Treasurer by the Convention 
Chairman, Jaydee Ager, The amount was $3,925.42. 

There being no further business, President Romine adjourned the meeting at 3:30 p,m. 

Jaydee Atkins Ager, Secretary 
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TO BE OR NOT TO BE, THAT IS THE QUESTION. 

Jean E. driver, Corbett, Oregon 


It is recognized that there are more questions than answers on 
Intermediate daffodils; this is a partial reiteration of the article written 
concerning Intermediates, in the December, 1990, A.D.S. Journal. In 
September at the mid-year ADS Board meeting, this sub-chairman 
brought up a serious question, when she voiced her personal opinion 
on the merits of Not Having an Approved List of Intermediates. Rigidity 
and Restrictive, are two words that come to mind, with the term 
“approved list”. Without restrictive rules, and a committee that must 
weigh many factors before approving a flower, a terrific load would 
be lifted for all. Daffodil hybridizers and growers would be able to give 
new varieties to daffodil enthusiasts, in a faster fashion, not a formal 
one, as with the miniatures. 

Suggested lists are already compiled and used by some of the Daffodil 
Societies, and these could be made available to those desiring them, 
or those feeling a list is essential. It can be left to the individual show 
chairman, and society, how Intermediates are handled. 

As most of you know, Jane Birchfield, for one, has pursued, with 
much knowledge, experience and energy, a tentative list of “Tweeny” 
(Intermediate) Daffodils. (See A.D.S Journal. Vol. 26, No. 1 p.58.) 
For interest and as an example, The Middle Tennessee Society’s 
suggested list, is published in this issue of the Journal. This Society has 
long had classes of Intermediates in its ADS shows. However, shows 
and judging are not the predominant issue in the quest for the non¬ 
official list. 

Please feel free to convey your feelings and opinions to one of the 
sub-committee’s members, preferably before April; their names are listed 
in the December, 1990, Journal. At the April A.D.S. Convention, the 
Intermediate committee will be asked to meet, to enlarge on the 
questions, discuss them, and with cooperative work, and luck, may 
come to a consensus, one that can be shared with you, the reader, 
in another issue of the Journal. 

The personal views of this author in no way mean to show lack of 
respect for the arduous work and accomplishments of the miniature 
and standard committees, past or present. The thought is to recall the 
wisdom of the initials K.I.S.S. — “Keep it simple, sweetheart”. With 
an easier, non-regimented adventure into uncomplicated ground, and 
a flexible, growing list, Intermediate Daffodils may find a wider audience 
of appreciation, and a well deserved place of their own. 
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DAFFODILS ELIGIBLE FOR 
THE INTERMEDIATE CLASSES 

According To The 
middle Tennessee Daffodil Society 


Alice Knights 1 WW 
Angel Eyes 9 W-GYO 
Apricot 1 W-P 
April Snow 2 W-W 
Auburn 5 Y-Y 
Baby Doll 6 Y-Y 
Bambi 1 W-Y 
Bantam 2 Y-YRR 
Bell Song 7 W-P 
Beryl 6 Y-O 
Bon Bon 9 W-R 
Caerhays 6 Y-Y 
Cherie 7 W-P 
Cheyenne 7 W-W 
Chickadee 6 Y-O 
Chipper 5 Y-Y 
Collen Bawn 1 W-W 
Cora Ann 7 W-Y 
Cyclades 6 Y-Y 
Dainty Miss 7 W-GW 
Daphne 4 W-W 
Dawn 5 W-Y 
Dinkie 3 Y-YYR 
Erlicheer 4 W-W 
Estrellita 6 Y-Y 
Fairy Circle 3 W-WWP 
Fairy Nymph 7 W-W 
Frileuse 11 W-Y 
Fruit Cup 7 W-Y 
Golden Incense 7 Y-Y 
Goldette 6 Y-Y 
Goldsithney 2 Y-Y 
grad/is 10 Y-Y 


Hiawassee 8 W-W 
intermedius 10 Y-O 
' italicus 10 
Ivory Gate 5 W-W 
Jack Snipe 6 W-Y 
Jana 6 Y-Y 
Lady Bee 2 W-P 
Larkelty 6 Y-O 
Lemon Heart 5 W-Y 
Leprechaun 2 Y-R 
Little Lass 5 W-W 
Little Witch 6 Y-Y 
Mary’s Pink 2 W-P 
Milan 9 W-GYR 
Milleniun 1 Y-Y 
Nightlight 5 W-W 
Nirvana 7 W-W 
Niveth 5 W-W 
Nor-Nor 2 Y-O 
obvaJlaris 10 Y-Y 
*o. campemelli 10 
o. minor 10 Y-Y 
o. plenus 10 Y-Y 
o. rugubsus 10 Y-Y 
Ocean Breeze 6 W-W 
Ocean Spray 7 W-W 
odorus 10 Y-Y 
Orange Queen 7 0-0 
Peggy Low 6 W-Y 
Pepper 2 Y-R 
Peter Piper 2 Y-R 
Petrel 5 W-W 
Philomath 7 Y-R 
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Picador 3 W-GOO 
Piculet 5 Y-Y 
Pink Sprite 2 W-P 
Pipers Barn 7 Y-Y 
Poet’s Way 9 W-GYR 
Prefix 6 Y-Y 
ps. gay/ 10 Y-Y 
ps. moschatus 10 W-W 
ps.obuallaris 10 Y-Y 
ps, pseudo-narcissus 10 Y-Y 
Rippling Waters 5 W-W 
Rosedown 5 Y-YOO 


Rosy Trumpet 1 W-P 
Samba 5 Y-R 
Sid he 5 Y-Y 
Skyion 7 Y-YRR 
Sugar Bush 7 W-YYW 
The Knave 7 W-Y 
Tittle-Tattle 7 Y-Y 
Vireo 7 Y-GYY 
W.P. Milner 1 W-W 
White Caps 6 W-Y 
Wild Rose 2 W-P 
Willet 6 Y-Y 


*Not in the ADS Printout. 


THE INTERMEDIATES 

There is a group of fine daffodils that cannot be properly classed as 
miniatures although often listed as so. Their heights range from about 
10 inches to 16 inches. This group makes fine background for miniatures 
and is useful generally as all other types. 

The best of this group includes Obvallaris, Fairy Circle, Dawn, Picador, 
Rippling Waters, Tresamble, Silver Chimes, Charity May, Jenny, 
LeBeau , Ivory Gate, Trim, Cherie, Larkelly, Ivorine, February Gold, 
February Silver, Tittle-Tattle, Cushlake, Smyrna, Shanach, and 
Cantablie. 

—Carey E. Quinn, 
American Daffodil Yearbook, 1956, p, 22. 


Spring Flowering Bulbs 

Tulips, daffodils, hyacinths 
and miscellaneous. 

Cataic^je Free 

MARY MATTISON van SCHAIK 

IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 

P. 0. Box 32 DJ, Cavendish, VT 05142 
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Registration Form 

36TH ADS CONVENTION AND NATIONAL SHOW, 

APRIL 18-20, 1991 

Radisson Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Name(s)_ 

Address_____ 


City 


_State_ 


Zip. 


Christian or Nickname(s) 


REGISTRATION FEE: Before March 5.....,.........$135,00 

March 5 - March 28...$149.00 

After March 28...$169.00 

Registration includes: National Show and Awards Ceremony and Dinner, Programs, 
Tour, Saturday Lunch, Friday and Saturday Banquets. 

Advance reservations required for: Judges Refresher:.......,.$3,00 

Hybridizers Full Buffet Breakfast...$12,00 

Please check here: Refresher Course ,_ . Breakfast __ 


Do you plan to exhibit? Yes 


No 


Make checks payable to: Indiana Daffodil Society Convention 1991. Please send fees 
to: Mrs. Robert Brunner, 610 College Lane, Indianapolis, Indiana 46240, Phone (317) 
253-0925. 

RAD1SSON HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 
American Daffodil Society 


Radisson Plaza & Suite Hotel 
8787 Keystone Crossing 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46240 
Phone: (317) 846-2700 

__Single $79.00 

_ Double $79.00 
_No Smoking 


Office Use Only 
Res, 

Group DAFF 
Blk 


Prefered Bed Types 

King (1 King Bed) 

__Double (2 Double Beds) 


Please submit by March 26, 1991, after which reservations on space available basis. 
Name______ _ 


Address 
City _ 


.State. 


Zip 


I wish to share a room with 


Arrival Date 


.Time 


Departure Date 


.Time 


(Check-in time is 3 PM. Check-out time is 12:00 noon.) 

Send directly to Radisson Plaza & Suite Hotel with deposit for one night. 

Deposit enclosed_, or AMEX VISA MC (circle one) 

CC # ___EXP. DATE_ 
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_THE DAFFODIL SOCIETY 

/^VOD/7\ was established in Britain in 1898 to cater for 

/^ j0 r y >jr\ the needs of all daffodil enthusiasts and now 

/ ^klY l l|"\Qp\ has me mbers ' n the countries where 

/ ijj Wy(r^ jMv ■ daffodils are grown seriously. 

/ £ YAvy Jki £ \ r^M The Society issues two publications each 

1 J ""M year to all members and welcomes 

\ 7 contributions from all growers on the 

\ Y| < ^ I complete range of topics 

ft 11 '^Mj / Minimum membership subsription is £3 00 

per annum; overseas members £8 00 for three 
N years (optional); payment by STERLING 

International Money Order please to 

Hon. Don Barnes, Secretary, 32 Montgomery Ave , Sheffield, S7 INZ, England 


THE NORTH A MERICA N LIL Y SOCIETY, INC 


A SOCIETY TO PROMOTE THE CULTURE OF LILIES 

suggest that you may wish to grow other bulbs- 
lily bulbs. Join us by sending annual dues 

\ $12.50 for one year, $31.50 for 3 years 

I (20% discount for those over 65) 

^Dr. Robert C. Gilman, Executive Secretary 
P.O. Box 272 - Owatonna, MN 55060 


Does Your Garden End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorlul blooms until frost 

Your membership includes 5 issues ol 
The CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Annual Dues $8 SO Write to 

GALEN L GOSS 
5012 Kingston Drive 
AN NAN DALE, VA 22003 


PEONIES, Queen of Rowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during blooming 
season, foliage decorative until hard frosts.Peonies—a permanent investment — 
will bloom for years 

Jom the American Peony Society 
Due s $7.50 paid annually. Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for list of publications 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 1NTERLACHEN RD , HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 
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CONVENTION, 1991 

MRS. WALTER G. VONNEGUT, Indianapolis, /ndiana 


We “Hoosiers” are still expecting you in Indianapolis on April 18, 
19, and 20. Come and see old friends, make new ones and just have 
a good time. We think you will. 

If the weather co-operates, we should have one of the best shows 
ever. There is a very large geographical area that should provide blooms 
for these dates. Remember Columbus, Ohio, in 1987? The largest show 
ever! We could very well equal it. 

The topics covered in our Friday workshops will be Beginners, 
Miniatures, Division 5 - 8. Division 11, and Landscaping with 
Daffodils. Two will be given simultaneously. The latter three will be given 
twice. You can choose your own schedule. If you have any questions 
in these categories, bring them to the workshops. 

Don’t forget to bring your rain gear, including boots. We hope this 
equipment won’t be necessary, but it’s better to be prepared. History 
has proven that it always rains on Tour Day! 

The three gardens we will tour on Saturday are exciting ones. 
Although they all have many daffodils, they each have something else 
to offer. The Clarkes also specialize in iris and daylilies and have many 
wildflowers. At the Daniels you will find nearly every kind of plant you 
know and many that you don’t know. While at Helen Link’s you will 
have the opportunity of not only seeing thousands of daffodils but also 
of visiting her late husband’s observatory with an astronomer in 
attendance to explain the equipment. 

Bring your daffodils (if they are in bloom) and come to Indianapolis. 
And if you don’t have any daffodils to bring, come anyway for a good 
time with good friends. 


CORRECTION 

The Judges Refresher Course will be given at 2:30 on Friday and 
will not be a breakfast as it was listed on the registration form in the 
December Journal, The fee is $3.00 and must be paid in advance. 
Only ADS Student Judges, Accredited Judges, and Accredited Judges 
Retired may attend. 


IF YOU ARE FLYING 

If you notify the hotel in advance of your arrival time, and airline, 
they will have a limousine to meet you. 
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The 

it. 

HARBOR HOUSE 

would like to 

WELCOME YOU 

to 

NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 

for the 
17th Annual 

DAFFODIL FESTIVAL 

APRIL 26-29, 1991 

SPECIAL DISCOUNTED RATES 

for 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY 
members 

For Information and Reservations 
Call 

1-800-ISLANDS 

Harbor House Hotel Nantucket Island, Massachusetts 02554 

VVINTUKOr 

M A T A I Inlals tr Resorts 
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NANTUCKET DAFFODIL FESTIVAL 


MARY D. MALAVASE, Nantucket, Massachusetts 

When people hear the name Nantucket Island, it brings to mind the 
historic ambiance of an eighteenth-century whaling center and summer 
activities at the seashore. But this tiny island 30 miles south of Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts, holds interest apart from the summer season. As 
Nantucket emerges from the bleakness of winter, a special spring season 
begins with the Nantucket Daffodil Festival. 

In 1974, Mrs. Earle R. MacAusland, a member of the Nantucket 
Garden Club, had a vision of beautifying the island after the grey months 
of winter with thousands of blooming daffodils. That fall, members of 
the Nantucket Garden Club with the assistance of island volunteers 
planted thousands of daffodil bulbs along a seven-mile route across the 
island to the village of Siasconset. The following spring, the Nantucket 
Garden Club, with the assistance of the American Daffodil Society, 
sponsored the first Daffodil Show. Plantings have occurred every year 
since, resulting in millions of blooms all over the island. April 26 - 29 
this year marks the 17th Annual Daffodil Festival on Nantucket. The 
Chamber of Commerce sponsors several events starting with judging 
of shop windows on Friday, as shopkeepers along Main Street display 
their creativity in decorating with daffodils. On Saturday morning, a 
parade of antique cars adorned with daffodils winds through town to 
the village of ’Sconset, passing the array of daffodils that has naturalized 
over the years. Once in ’Sconset, elaborate tailgate picnics are set up, 
with ribbons awarded for the most outstanding presentations. Ribbons 
are also awarded to the owners of decorated antique cars. Sunday 
afternoon, April 28, continuing on Monday, marks the opening of the 
Nantucket Garden Club’s Daffodil Show at the Folger Hotel on Easton 
Street. In past years more than 250 single bloom entries from adults 
and some 75 entries from the Junior Division have made for much 
excitement in the community. Each fall the Nantucket Garden Club 
provides a single bulb for all elementary school children and encourages 
the young Nantucket residents to enter their bulb the following spring. 

Come join us. Nantucket is accessible year round from New York 
or Boston by air or from Hyannis on Cape Cod by ferry. Anyone wishing 
further information should contact the Nantucket Island Chamber of 
Commerce by calling (508) 228-1700 or writing to the chamber at the 
Pacific Club Building, Nantucket, MA 02554. 
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COMMENTS ON DAFFODIL NUTRIENT STUDIES 


Julius Wadekamper, Research, Health & Cuffure Chairman 


Even though initial results of Washington State University’s study were 
disappointing data can be gained from the Nutrient Demonstration 
Project. Some aspects which hindered the work of the project were 
human error, resignations of key scientific personnel during the project, 
incomplete work of some cooperators, and bulbs that were not true 
to name. 

In spite of all these problems there is still some good information in 
the work. The idea of the project was to consider which nutrients were 
present in the soil of the cooperators versus the ideal nutrients needed 
for optimum daffodil growth. Consideration was to be given as to how 
one could remedy an adverse situation, which it was thought would 
be of help to all daffodil growers. 

Nutrient uptake is governed by a series of factors including soil pH, 
weather conditions, and soil structure. Both bulb disease and soil borne 
disease also enter into the picture. I remember Kathy Andersen once 
saying, “Just tell us what to do.” I wish it were that simple. 

I was intrigued by the problem of the decline in bulb production 
noticed while visiting a large commercial bulb grower in Washington 
state. He found that his bulb production declined annually until finally 
the production levels became unacceptable. I too found that certain 
eultivars declined and even disappeared entirely in my garden. I 
wondered if there might be some correlation. In the case of the 
commercial grower who received help from the Bulb Growers 
Association, it was discovered that a lack of boron in the soil was the 
cause of his troubles. Do we too suffer from a lack of boron in our 
soils or even the lack of some other necessary trace element? 

It would be extremely helpful if we could find out what elements were 
needed, if they were present in our soils and finally, if not, how could 
they be easily supplied. A careful analysis of the data of that experiment 
reveals such information. Here is how the experiment was to work. 

Published information gives us known daffodil nutrient requirements. 
We would take soil tests of the various cooperators (members of ADS) 
located in different areas of the country. This soil test would determine 
which nutrients, and which trace elements were present in their soil. 
Secondly we would do a tissue analysis on the bulbs after growing them 
for two years. The cooperator would use a control plot where no 


"See ADS Journal, Vol. 25, No. 4, June 1989, p. 228. 
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CARNCAIRN DAFFODILS LTD. 


offer 

Daffodil Bulbs for Everyone 
Show Blooms and Garden Flowers 



Send for Catalogue 


Carncairn Lodge 


Broughshane Ballymena 

Co. Antrim Northern Ireland 
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DAFFODIL FERTILIZER DEMONSTRATION PLOT 


10'x ID 1 
OR 

10’ x 6’B" 


Uzablngcoo Scat* 
Univaraity 
Fertilizer 
RacDgneodatlorv 


$— w -7 

6^ im« 




Ho Fertilizer 

lifted 

(control plot) 


Regular local 
fertilizer _ 
application 
generally uaed 
(optional) 


1 


Variety A 


12 " 


Variety A 


12" apace 


Variety A 


iV”"apaca. 


3'Al 


Variety a 


Variety B 


Variety B 


/ 




3'4" 


Variety C 


Variety C 


Variety C 


Use a divider e.gi 2" x b H board 




I 


2 f 4 1,1 




2'4‘ 




2'4' 


additional fertilizer was added, another plot to which was added a 
complete fertilizer supplied by Washington State University Extension 
Service (see Table I) and an optional plot in which they used their own 
fertilizer. See diagram showing the layout of the plots. The project was 
funded by ADS. Costs included soil test analyses, including tests for 
trace elements, purchase of bulbs — three cultivars were used — 
(Salome, Ceylon and Sweetness,) tissue analysis of the bulbs and finally 
shipping charges. 

Soil pH is important in determining the availability of plant nutrients, 
when the pH is too low it ties up both major elements and trace 
elements; if it is too high it does the same. An ideal pH would be 
between 5.8 and 6.5. Raising the pH from 5.5 to 6.2 requires about 
four pounds of lime on a 50 square foot area on silty loam soils, more 
on clay loam, and less on sandy soils. If the pH falls below 5.0 only 
about one-half the nitrogen in the soil is available to the plant. The plots 
of three of the cooperators had a soil pH of less than 6.0. (See Table III) 
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TABLE I 


Fertilizer components in the WSU daffodil mix for an area of 100 sq. ft. 


Component 

lbs 

N 

PjO s 

k 2 o 

Steamed bone meal 

2.5 

0.03 

0.38 


Dolomitic lime 

5.0 




Osmocote 18-6-12R 

1.5 

0.27 

0.09 

0.18 

Treble super phosphate 

0.5 


0.23 


Fritted trace elements 

0.25 




Hurate of Potash 

0.75 



0.45 

Total 

10.5 

0.30 

0.70 

0.63 


TABLE II 

Lime, phosphorus, and potassium requirements for daffodils based 

on soil test analysis. 

Approximate amount of agricultural limestone in pounds needed 

to raise the pH of a 

10 inch layer of soil in an area of 100 sq. ft. 1 

Soil Texture 

Lime Requirements Lime Requirements 

Sandy and loamy sand 

from pH 4.5 to 5.5 from pH 5.5 to 6.2 

3.2 2.8 

Sandy loam 

5.0 6.0 

Loam 

7.8 7.8 

Silt loam 

9.6 9.2 

Clay loam 

12.4 10.6 

Muck 

24.8 19,7 

Adapted from The Western Fertilizer Handbook, 1980 

Soil tests for P reads 

Apply this amount of P 2 O 5 

ppm 

in lbs. per 100 sq. ft. 

0 - 30 

0.4 

30 - 60 

0.3 

60 - 100 

0.2 

100 + 

0.1 

Soil test for K reads 

Apply this amount of K 2 O 

ppm 

in lbs. per 100 sq, ft. 

0 - 100 

0.6 

100 - 150 

0.4 

150 - 200 

0,3 

250 + 

0.1 
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There are other factors which enter into daffodil culture including soil 
toxicity due to high metallic ion levels, conditions of excessive cold 
weather damaging the bulbs, conditions of warm moist weather also 
damaging the bulbs during certain times of the growing season or 
contributing to the presence of disease affecting the bulbs, insect or 
physical damage to the plant such as removing the leaves before the 
bulb is mature. 

Trace elements can be made unavailable if the salt index goes too 
high. The salt index of a 10-20-20 fertilizer goes up, particularly if 
potassium chloride (potash) is used. Both nitrogen and potassium 
increase the osmotic pressure of the soil solution which can cause injury 
to plant roots. 

The presence of trace elements is important. * A small amount of 
each is essential to a quality crop. This is especially important in soils 
that are continually cropped, or beds where there is no choice but to 
grow daffodils year after year. In the old mass plantings of daffodils 
which have been in place for years the leaves and grasses that cover 
the area can bring in these necessary elements as they decompose. 

Boron, manganese and zinc are all essential for good bulb production. 
Copper too is essential and can be deficient in highly organic soils. If 
the amount of boron in the soil measures 0.0 to 0.5 ppm (parts per 
million) an application of .004 lbs. per 50 square feet is required. 
Fortunately there are on the market fritted trace elements one can use 
to solve the problem. They are costly and therefore a soil test would 
be wise to determine if they are indeed required. If soil tests indicate 
less than 0.5 ppm of manganese the addition of .05 lbs. per 50 square 
feet is needed. Soil tests indicating 5.0 or more ppm do not require 
additional manganese. Soil tests indicating less than 0.5 ppm of zinc 
requires the addition of .015 lbs. of zinc. Tests indicating the presence 
of 2.0 ppm zinc do nor require more. 

The copper requirement for less than 1 ppm is .002 lbs. of copper 
per 50 square feet. If the presence of copper is 2 ppm or more no 
additional copper is required. This will help us understand the data from 
our research project as indicated in the following charts. 

Five test plots indicated low boron, an essential trace element. They 
were Heath (VA) .48, Roese (CA) .3, Snazelle (MS) .24, McKenzie 
(MS) .33 and Wadekamper (MN) .44. Additional boron is suggested 
for these areas. It is possible that the boron deficiency for Heath and 
Wadekamper could be due to continuous cropping of their commercial 
fields. A similar effect might be found in those gardens that grow daffodils 
on the same plot year after year. The low boron levels in Mississippi 

“‘The two best organic sources of the trace elements are dried blood and fish emulsion, 
which contain all the major and minor elements in highly soluble form." 

Bush-Brown, America's Garden Book, 1958. 
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might be due to regional deficiency in the area. Only two cooperators 
had boron concentrations over 1.0 ppm. They were Bender (PA) 1.68 
and Emig (OH) 1.56. 

Two cooperators had zinc levels below 2.0 ppm in their soil analysis. 
They were Roese (CA) 1.82 and Wadekamper (MN) 1.40. Both should 
use some trace element fertilizer with zinc. On the other hand three 
cooperators had excessively high zinc concentrations in their soil: Heath 
(VA) 17.8 ppm, Link (IN) 17.2 ppm and Moore (MD) 14.6 ppm. 
Toxicity could be a problem in these soils. 

Manganese concentrations of 5.0 ppm is sufficient. Only one 
cooperator’s soil fell below that level, Roese (CA) 2.0. 

Organic matter is important in soil structure and for water availability. 
Ideally it should range between 2% and 8%. It was adequate in all 
soils tested with the exception of Roese where if was recorded at .78%. 

The four sites with a pH of under 5.5 should add an additional 4 
lbs. of agricultural limestone or calcium carbonate. They were: McKenzie 
(MS) 5.3, Moore (MD) 5.4, Snazelte (MS) 5.3 and Wadekamper (MN) 
5.3. 

The six sites with phosphors levels below 60 ppm would be advised 
to add additional .25 lbs per 50 square feet, in addition to the WSU 
fertilizer provided. These were Emig (OH) 11 ppm, Link (IN) 16 ppm, 
McKenzie (MS) 4 ppm, Moore (MD) 50 ppm, Snazelle (MS) 7 ppm 
and Wadekamper (MN) 18 ppm. 

Soils which had potassium levels below 150 ppm would have been 
brought up to an acceptable level with the addition of potassium. They 
were Boisevich (MD) 137, Emig (OH) 101, McKenzie (MS) 133, Moore 
(MD) 133, Roese (CA) 39, Snazelle (MS) 43 and Wadekamper 
(MN) 78. 

TABLE III 


Soil test results from the 9 cooperators test areas. 


Cooperator 

pH 

P 

ppm 

K 

ppm 

Ca 

meq/100 

Mg 

meq/100 

B 

ppm 

Zn 

ppm 

Mn 

ppm 

1 . 

Boztevich 

7.6 

90 

137 

11.2 

0.9 

0.6 

2.4 

14.1 

2. 

Snazelle 

5.3 

7 

43 

2.0 

0.6 

0.2 

2,4 

19,4 

3. 

Emig 

7.5 

11 

101 

14.8 

8.1 

1.6 

3 . 6 

3 0.6 

4. 

Erlandson 

7.2 

273 

187 

12.8 

1.2 

0.8 

5.6 

13.6 

5. 

Link 

6.3 

16 

460 

8.3 

2.0 

0.8 

17.2 

55.4 

6. 

Bender 

7.2 

209 

277 

18.3 

1,8 

1.7 

4,4 

15,6 

7. 

Wadekamper 

5.3 

IS 

78 

6.5 

1.4 

0.4 

1.4 

49.4 

8. 

Moore 

5.4 

50 

133 

5.9 

0.9 

0.7 

14.6 

32.4 

9. 

Roese 

7.0 

69 

39 

2.4 

0,7 

0.3 

1.8 

2,0 


Compare these levels with ideal levels cited previously. 
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Calcium was low in three sites: Heath 3.3 meq/100 gr., Roese (CA) 
2.4 meq/100 gr. and Snazelle (MS) 2.0. 

The dolomitic limestone used and furnished by WSU should have 
been sufficient to satisfy the need for magnesium in all the soils tested. 

The purpose of the above observations is to call attention to general 
conditions in various parts of the country and to impress upon daffodil 
growers the need to have a complete soil test as well as the necessity 
to supply those elements that many be low in their soil. 

Sufficient levels for growing good daffodils might be as follows: 


pH 

5.8 - 6.5 

Phosphorus 

200 ppm 

Potassium 

200 ppm 

Calcium 

6.0 meq./gr. 

Magnesium 

0.8 meq./gr. 

Boron 

1.0 ppm 

Manganese 

5.0 ppm 

Zinc 

3.0 ppm 

Copper 

2.0 ppm 


Consideration of Table 111 will show the soil test results of the 
cooperators as well as their pH. You can determine from the list above 
what is necessary to add to each soil to bring it up to acceptable levels. 
Table I gives the quantities of the elements in the WSU fertilizer that 


TABLE IV 

Summary of bulb tissue nutrient analysis. 


'Salome' 


Treatment 

N 

P 

K 

S 

Ca 

Mg 

Mn 

Fe 

Cu 

B 

Zn 

A1 

Starting 

1-5 

0.2 

1-0 

0.2 

0.5 

0.1 

23.0 

91.0 

5.0 

16.0 

37.0 

67.0 

Control 

2.2 

0.4 

1.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

34.3 

107.0 

11.7 

19.0 

62.6 

90.3 

WSU 

2-3 

0.4 

1-2 

0.3 

0,5 

0.2 

27.3 

121.0 

10.3 

20.7 

52.5 

84. 2 

Local 

2.2 

0.4 

1.3 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

41.2 

142.0 

12.6 

20.8 

63.0 

130.6 


Treatment 

N 

P 

K 

S 

Ca 

Mg 

Mn 

Fe 

Cu 

B 

zn 

AX 

Starting 

1-6 

0.2 

1.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.1 

13.0 

96.0 

6.0 

17.0 

39.0 

52.0 

Control 

2.0 

0.3 

1.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.1 

23.3 

83.0 

12.2 

18.0 

61.0 

72.5 

WSU 

2.2 

0.4 

1.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.2 

22.2 

111.0 

13.2 

21.2 

58.5 

89.2 

Local 

2.0 

0.4 

1.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

34 . 5 

99.0 

11.5 

19.7 

56.3 

90.6 


'Sweetness 
Treatment 

* 

N 

P 

K 

S 

Ca 

Mg 

Me 

Fe 

Cu 

B 

Zn 

A1 

Starting 

1.5 

0.3 

0.9 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

7,0 

61,0 

5.0 

13.0 

22.0 

41.0 

control 

1.9 

0.3 

0.8 

0. 3 

0.4 

0.1 

23,8 

85,0 

10.3 

21.2 

57.3 

71.8 

wsu 

2 .1 

0.4 

0.9 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

19,8 

96,0 

10.0 

22.2 

48,0 

69-5 

Local 

1.9 

0.4 

1.0 

0.3 

0.4 

o.l 

28.2 

123,0 

13.3 

21.3 

60.2 

101 . B 
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was furnished to each cooperator. This data is not to advise the 
cooperators in retrospect, but to inform the present daffodil grower of 
the value of soil testing and the addition of necessary nutrients. 

Tissue analysis of the harvested bulbs indicates that they were 
higher in the mineral elements than the initial bulbs planted. Three 
cultivars were used: Salome, Ceylon and Sweetness. Potasssium 
and nitrogen content were both higher in the WSU fertilized bulbs 
than in the non-fertilized control and locally used fertilizer bulbs. 
Table IV shows the results of bulb tissue analysis. 


RANDOM RAMRLINGS 

Mary Lou Grips hover, Muford, Ohio 

The idea for this column has been in the back of my mind for some 
time, and some comments recently overheard have pushed it into reality. 
The comments concerned the preponderance of articles geared to the 
grower of $50 bulbs and the lack of information for those who just love 
daffodils and are interested in having a lovely garden. And it’s true, 
so this is an attempt to balance the scales. While we might talk about 
$50 bulbs, well also talk about $2.00 bulbs — and how we can best 
enjoy them. 

Let’s start with those $50.00 bulbs. Who buys them? Is is better than 
a $2.00 bulb? To answer the last question first — not necessarily. It’s 
high-priced because its new — maybe better, maybe not. A daffodil 
seed takes from four to seven years to reach blooming size. It could 
take another twelve to fifteen years or more for a specialist grower to 
have enough bulbs to list in his/her catalogue. I remember reading 
somewhere that Grant Mitsch wouldn’t list a bulb unless he had at least 
fifty available. So were talking about a minimum of twenty years of 
work going into that $50 bulb. Now, who buys them? Sometimes other 
growers want them for their breeding programs. And it seems that we 
Americans just love something new. I’ve heard that very few British 
daffodil enthusiasts buy the new introductions. They wait until they have 
seen them at shows or elsewhere. So if you see an expensive cultivar 
at your local show, check it out. Then, if you can, ask the exhibitor 
how it grows for him/her. Then check the price each year in the 
catalogue, and when it gets to your price range, that’s the time to order 
if the original exhibitor still has success with it. And the price will 
assuredly come down as the supply increases. 
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While you’re waiting for the price to come down, though, you can 
be enjoying lots of other inexpensive daffodils. Careful reading of the 
Show Report in the September Journal will provide loads of possibilities. 
Even . . Only at the National” you can find oldies but goodies winning 
top prizes. Arctic Gold, Olympic Gold, Vigil, Broomhill, Stratosphere, 
Titania, and Chickadee all figured in medal- or trophy-winning classes. 
Gold and/or White Ribbons in 1990 went to such consistently good 
flowers as Golden Aura, Ice Wings, Oryx, Symphonette, Heath Fire, 
Woodvale, Dainty Miss, Rainbow, Resplendent, Ormeau, Vulcan, 
Cloud Nine, Cantabile, Avenger, and Loch Stac. So let’s not use the 
excuse that we can’t compete with Mrs. Gotrocks and her $50.00 bulb! 
Quality is not tied to a dollar sign! (The ADS Office has a list of good, 
inexpensive cultivars.) But you do have to grow them well. Fortunately, 
daffodils aren’t picky about soil type. Acid, alkaline, clay, loam — it 
doesn’t seem to matter, just so it’s well drained. I remain convinced 
that the number one requirement for good daffodils is abundant water 
during the growing season. Put out the soaker hose and give them a 
really good soaking — at least an inch a week. 

Not everyone wants to exhibit, and I admit some of the most 
enjoyment I’ve had with my daffodils has come when the garden was 
open to visitors. They’re always amazed at the number of different 
varieties. Recently I was asked to make a list of good garden cultivars. 
J would hate to be without Olympic Gold or Tristam. Dress Circle, late 
in the season, has a very white perianth with a small cup edged red. 
Yes, a judge would say it’s “burned,” but that doesn’t affect its garden 
value. Three yellow/reds, long lasting Falstaff, Vulcan, and Vagabond, 
are relatively sun-fast. Dainty Miss and Ice Wings are wonderful for the 
front of the border. Pinks and whites are favorites of mine, and I’d hate 
to be without Leonaine, Elizabeth Ann, and Fragrant Rose, though I 
can’t detect the rose fragrance. (I didn’t promise not to mention 
expensive ones! Buy just one — and in four or five years you’ll have 
a nice clump.) Rainbow and Romance are favorites that grow less well 
for me. Ultster Queen and Panache make a wonderful display. 
Sweetness can always be counted upon for a clump of fragrant blossoms. 
It is certainly well-named. Oregon Gold, with several florets on a stem, 
makes a splash of color in the garden. In a year when doubles suffered, 
Elixir opened better than most. Tonga has been a reliable double also. 
Tripartite, though still pricey, is a charmer and multiplies rapidly. I’d 
always want Geranium, for the fragrance and abundant late season 
bloom. If you ever have a chance to acquire Agathon, by all means 
do so. It’s a really old cultivar, and you’ll probably have to get it in a 
bulb exchange or something, but it makes a wonderful clump which 
stands up well in the weather. I’m sure each of you have your own 
favorites. Why not write the editor. We’d all love to hear about them, 
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and she’d love to have the copy! 

One last thing — does anyone besides me wonder how Cornish 
Cream and Fresh Season, both registered in 1990, can be registered 
as 10Y-Y? I thought Division 10 was for species and wild hybrids — 
not man-made hybrids. 



A dump of Tonga. 



WHERE TO FIND IT 


HELEN K. LINK, Brooklyn, Indiana 

Have you even spent precious time hunting information on 
classification of a species or color code for an old cultivar? Where to 
find an older cultivar no longer on the market is another difficult problem 
for the person who has the desire for that certain cultivar. 

In 1989 the Royal Horticulural Society published The International 
Daffodil Checklist. The contents deal with daffodil classification, 
registration, color code, and former color code represented by “a” 
(perianth colored; corona colored but not lighter than the perianth), 
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“b” (perianth white, corona colored), “c” (perianth white; corona white, 
not paler than the perianth), and “d”, (any color combination not 
included in a, b, c) in brackets. Since 1960 color codes are based 
on the growers’ descriptions, such as R for red, P for pink, G for green, 
Y for yellow, and O for orange. 

The originator’s name is in brackets along with the date of first 
flowering. If pre-1955 and unregistered, the earliest reference the RHS 
has to the cultivar is expressed by “pre” or V\ and date. If registered 
the registrant’s name is given and the date. 

Synonyms that are cultivar names are given in single inverted 
commas, and popular names are in double inverted commas. The keys 
to the RHS and Dutch Awards are also given. Species are classified 
according to the outline by A. Fernandes in the 1968 RHS Daffodil 
Year Book. Fernandes’ article in the Year Book gives excellent 
descriptions of the species. The RHS International Daffodil Checklet 
gives only the outline. The checklist also gives names of synonyms and 
unregistered cultivars. Names which have been used in publications but 
never registered are included. For instance, the synonym for Baby Doll, 
6 Y-Y, is given as Caerhays, also spelled Caerhayes. 

The International Daffodil Checklist may be purchased through the 
office of the ADS Executive Secretary. 

Finding a specific cultivar is another problem entirely. You have seen 
a daffodil in a show that you want but are unable to purchase the cultivar, 
and cannot find stock in any catalogues. When this happens, try to 
find out who the exhibitor was and try to purchase or trade for a bulb. 
Most exhibitors who are non-commercial are willing to share with others. 
That is half the fun of growing and showing daffodils. Perhaps you have 
something that person would like to have. Sometimes the Daffodil 
Journal will carry a want list if the Editor is contacted. 

Be sure to study the catalogues. They are good reading for cold dreary 
months. Sit by the fireside and become familiar with both old and new 
cultivars, then make a want list. Better yet when spring comes look 
for those on your want list at the shows. The blooms at the shows may 
be more colorful than the pictures, or you may discover that that cultivar 
does not do well in your area. Then ask yourself, “Do I want it?” Any 
real daffodil buff will seek out that special cultivar if the urge is strong 
enough. 


WHERE CAN I GET . . . ? 


St. Keverne. 
Heather Joy 
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......Henry Hartman 

58 Van Duyne Ave, 
Wayne, NJ 07470 




URCHIN - A MISCHIEVOUS CHILD! 


George Tarry, Cheshire, England 

The September, 1990, Journal arrived at an opportune time — our 
first really wet day for almost six months when all plans for outside work 
had been abandoned. I settled down to the main item “A Season Too 
Soon” and found it most absorbing until I reached page 9 where I was 
brought to an abrupt halt by “Urchin (unregistered Jackson 3 Y-R 
cultivar).” As I have been fortunate enough to make two visits to 
Tasmania and spent several days with David and Robin Jackson on 
each occasion, I was fully aware that there are no more ardent supporters 
of registration anywhere. 1 was also aware that, from time to time, the 
procedures of the registrar had not synchronized with the production 
of their catalogue and they had been forced to rename a cultivar after 
release as the original proposal had not been accepted. 

Furthermore, I recalled that I had acquired Urchin on its release and 
had subsequently changed its name. A quick check of my planting book 
confirmed that a bulb of Urchin arrived in March 1984 and after 
acclimation had been planted in the main beds where the name had 
been changed to Pzaz. The Jackson’s Catalogue for 1985 was then 
consulted to confirm the change. 

Once again we must apologise for having to change a 
cultivars name, 1 hope and expect it to be the last time this 
mistake happens. Brian Duncan narrowly beat us registering 
the name Urchin and so we have changed the name of our 
3 Y-0 Urchin to the registered name Pzaz. 

The ADS guidelines on the naming of cultivars at shows is quite clear, 
but it is not clear if, within the terms of the guidelines, this bloom was 
misnamed or not, and whether the Judges had the option of ignoring it. 

Also, had one of the judges been aware of the true identity of the 
bloom, would he have been able to convince the Convention that his 
opinion was correct? It is most unlikely that the only authoritative 
evidence, Jackson’s 1985 Catalogue, was available at the show. 

I have discussed this situation with the Daffodil Registrar, Sally 
Kingston, who advises that the official records should include a reference 
“Urchin 3 Y-0 Syn Pzaz.” 

Other Jackson cultivars which I am growing currently include Graffiti 
(originally Mithra) and Forte (originally Bimba), and I have written to 
David Jackson suggesting that the Registrar should be advised of all 
the original names which were subsequently changed so that the records 
are complete. In the meantime any ADS member who is still growing 
Urchin, Mithra and Bimba may wish to note their true identity. 
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MORE 1990 REGISTRATIONS 


The following 1990 Registrations were inadvertantly omitted from 

the December, 1990, issue of the Daffodil Journal, 

YERGER, MRS. M.S.; 211 South Somerset Ave.; Princess Ann, MD 

21853: 

Bright Outlook, Glitz , Golden Reflection , Maryland Beauty, Sea 
Sprite, Wings of Spring. 

BRIGHT OUTLOOK (Yerger) 9 W-GYO; #78 D 1; (Felindre x Bon 
Bon); P. segs 50 mm. diameter, white; C. Igth. 15 mm., diameter 
with large green eye-zone (G group 34 C), narrow mid-zone (YG 
group 59B), outer zone which is a band of suffused color (O Group 
28 A). It closely resembles the seed parent Felindre. 

GLITZ (Yerger) 9 W-GYO; #75 N-5; [praecox grandiflorus x Lights 
Out); P. seg. 62 mm. diameter, white with pointed segments; C. 
Igth. 14 mm. diameter, with eye-zone (YG group 145 A), mid- 
zone (YO group 16B) outer zone (YO group 28B). This was 
exhibited in 1990 in the hybridizer's garden at Callaway. 

GOLDEN REFLECTION (Yerger) 9 WWY-YOR; #75 O-l; {praecox 
grandiflorus x Lights Out); P. segs. 65 mm. diameter, white with 
a striking yellow halo; C. Igth. 10 mm. diameter, Eye-zone is (YG 
group 145A); mid-zone is (YO group 23B); outer zone is (OR group 
34A). The color of the corona like Lights Out. This was exhibited 
in 1990 in the hybridizer’s garden at Callaway. 

MARYLAND BEAUTY (Yerger) 9 W-GYR; #79 F 1; (Lamplighter 
o.p.); P. segs, 50 mm. diameter, white with a very round outline: 
C segs., 16 mm. diameter, with eye zone (YG group 145 A); mid¬ 
zone (Y group 2B); outer zone (OR group 33A) with a narrow 
band at edge. 

SEA SPRITE (Yerger) 9 W-GGR; #79 F; (1 Sea Green o.p.); P. segs. 
54 mm. diameter, flat white perianth; C. segs., 16 mm. diameter, 
with eye-zone (YG group 144C); mid-zone (YG group 154 B); 
outer zone (OR group 32 A) in a wide band. This resembles other 
Sea Green progeny. 

WINGS OF SPRING (Yerger); 9 W-GYR; #75 P-1; {praecox 
grandiflorus x Lights Out); P. segs 60 mm. diameter, white with 
segments pointed and reflexed, informally positioned. C. segs. 12 
mm. diameter has eye zone (YG group 145 B); midzone (Y group 
7 A); outer zone (OR group 33 A). This was exhibited in 1990 
int he hybridizer’s garden at Callaway. 

The committee regrets this error. 
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WILLIAM J. DUNLOP 

Word has reached us of the death at Christmas time of William 
J. Dunlop after an extended illness, A botanist at heart and a lover 
of daffodils particularly, brought him often to the garden of Guy 
Wilson, another intrepid Irish hybridizer. 

Mr. Dunlop quickly acquired a large collection of daffodils and 
began showing them in Ballymena and Coleraine with immediate 
success. When he ran out of bulb space at his town home, he 
purchased a farm, just outside of Broughshane, and commenced 
to grow large quantities of daffodils. As his stock increased he 
entered a trade stand in Dublin where he met Lionel Richardson, 
forming a life-long friendship. 

Aiding him with his work were his wife and two sons, Robin 
and John. Unfortunately Robin, who would have continued his 
father’s work, became allergic to daffodils and had to forego any 
contact with the flowers. 

Mr. Dunlop began hybridizing about 1937 and his successes 
will stay with us for a long, long time. Newcastle and Downpatrick 
are considered two of the finest bicolor trumpets; Enniskillen and 
Irish Splendour are two outstanding red cups. Others are: 
Ballygarvey, Irish Charm and Bushmills, and don’t forget 
Woodvale which won two gold ribbons last season, and Ormeau, 
that staple of large cups, which won a white ribbon in 1990. 

Our sympathy is extended to Mr, Dunlop’s family. 


3ttrmortal Contributions 


Mrs. H. Lee Dickinson. .....Anonymous 

Jean Throckmorton ---- ...Betty Frantz Barrows 

Mr. & Mrs. P.R. Moore, Jr. 
Mrs. Hubert Bourne 
Jean Driver 
Mr. & Mrs. John B. Capen 
Estella Evans 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Cartwright 

Matthew Zandbergen.. ...........Wells Knierim 

Mrs. E. Hanson 
Estella Evans 
Central Ohio Daffodil Society 
D.Q. Rankin, Sr ...Weldon Childers 
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MIDWESTERN ACCLIMATIZED 

DAFFODILS 

for 

EXHIBITION and GARDEN 

[ am pleased to offer my eighth annual listing of midwestem 
grown and acclimatized daffodils for both show and garden. 

Emphasis, continues to be on those bulbs that have proven 
themselves in this harsh climate. 

After twenty years of growing daffodils, and breeding them 
for fourteen years, I am finally able to offer a bulb from my 
own breeding program. I'm sure you’ll find this lovely white 
triandrus hybrid from Angel an excellent show flower and 
a wonderful addition to your garden. 

Of special interest are new acclimatized daffodils from the 
Southern Hemisphere from Spud Brogden, David Jackson 
and the late David Bell. As usual garden and show flowers 
from Oregon, Great Britain, Holland and Ireland, plus A.D.S. 
miniatures will be included in this year’s listing. Besides 
supporting the A.D.S. new member offer, we will give a bulb 
of Festivity, 2 W-Y, and Salome, 2W-PPY, to new A.D.S. 
members ordering from us. 

Sandy and I will be in Indianapolis this April for the National 
A.D.S. Show, where I am honored to be their guest speaker 
this year. We hope to meet you there. 

Send now for your free 1991 descriptive catalogue if you 
have not already received one. 

JOHN REED, D.O. 

OAKWOOD DAFFODILS 

2330 W. Bertrand Rd. 

Niles, Michigan 49120 
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HERE AND THERE 


The Wall Street Journal of January 3, 1991, has a column by Patti 
Hagan which reminds us of the wild versus nursery grown species of 
bulbs. At the end of the column she lists several sources of these small 
bulbs which include Nancy Wilson of Garberville, CA, and William Welch 
of Carmel Valley, CA, both active ADS members. It is nice when other 
people recognise what most of us have known all along, namely that 
there are good sources of species without raiding the wild. 

Last summer our Registration and Classification Chairman, Polly 
Anderson was written up in the Los Angeles Sunday paper as a specialist 
in Naked Ladies. Now a Naked Lady may be a startling thing to some 
people, but to other of us that is a flower similar to the Magic Lily, and 
it is properly known as Amaryllis belladonna. Some people call them 
Belladonna Lily or Cape Lily. They bloom white, red, and pink in the 
summer and early fall, after putting up their foliage with their sisters, 
the daffodils. 

Word has reached us of the death of D. Q. Rankin, Sr., of West 
Monroe, Louisiana. He was generous with his bulbs, and ever willing 
to share his knowledge with anyone who was interested in our favorite 
flower. Our sympathy to his family. 


SCHEDULE OF 1991 SHOWS 


Bob Spotts, Awards Chairman 

March 9-10 Clinton, Mississippi 

State Show. Central Mississippi Daffodil Society at the B.C. Rogers 
Student Center, Mississippi College. Information: Dr. Ted Snazelle, 418 
McDonald Drive, Clinton, MS 39056. 

March 9-10 La Canada, California 

Southern California Daffodil Society at the Descanso Gardens, 1418 
Descanso Drive. Information: Mrs. Nancy Cameron, 410 S. Paseo 
Estrella, Anaheim Hill, CA92807. 

March 16-17 Walnut Creek, California 

Northern California Daffodil Society at the Heather Farm Garden Center, 
1540 Marchbanks Drive, Information: Mr. Wayne Steele, 1777 Spruce 
Street, Livermore, CA 94550. 
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March 16-17 Dallas, Texas 

State Show. Texas Daffodil Society at the Dallas Civic Garden Center, 
3601 Martin Luther King Boulevard. Information: Mr. Rodney 
Armstrong, 7520 England Drive, Plano, TX 75025. 

March 23 - 24 Fortuna, California 

Pacific Regional. Fortuna Garden Club at the Monday House, 610 Main 
Street. Information: Mrs. Christine Kemp, P.O. Box 212, Fortuna, CA 
95540. 

March 23 - 24 Conway, Arkansas 

Southwest Regional. Arkansas Daffodil Society at Hendrix College, 
Hulen Hall. Information: Mrs, Charlotte Raush, Daffodil Ridge, Route 
3 Box 120-S, Sheridan, AR 72150. 

March 23 - 24 Atlanta, Georgia 

Georgia Daffodil Society at the Atlanta Botanical Garden, Piedmont 
Park at the Prado.. Information: Mrs. Jon Barbour, 210 Crystal River 
Drive, Lawrenceville, GA 30243. 

March 23 - 24 Wichita, Kansas 

Kansas Garden Group at the Botanica the Wichita Gardens, 701 
Amidon, Information: Mrs. Jane Meyer, 3403 Brookmeade Drive, 
Rolling Meadows, IL 60008. 

March 23 - 24 Hernando, Mississippi 

Southern Regional. Garden Study Club of Hernando at the National 
Guard Armory, McCracken Road. Information: Mrs. Sue Watson, 378 
Gale Street, Hernando, MS 38632. 

March 23 - 24 Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

State Show. North Carolina Daffodil Society at the North Carolina 
Botanical Garden, Totten Center. Information: Mrs. Betsy Hackney, 
104 Carolina Forest, Chapel Hill, NC 27516. 

March 23 - 24 Knoxville, Tennessee 

East Tennessee Daffodil Society at the Auditorium of Plant Sciences 
Building, College of Agriculture Campus, University of Tennessee. 
Information: Ms. Nancy Robinons, 103 Sheffield Drive, Maryville, TN 
37801. 

March 30 - 31 Memphis, Tennessee 

Mid-South Daffodil Society at the Goldsmith Civic Garden Center, 750 
Cherry Road. Information: Mrs. Jo Bentley, P.O. Box 847, Hughes, 
AR 72348. 

March 30-31 Newport News, Virginia 

Tidewater Daffodil Society at the Student Center, Christopher Newport 
College, 50 Shoe Lane. Information: Dr. John L. Tarver, Jr. 5 19 
Thimble Shoals Court, Hampton, VA 23664. 

April 3 Upperville, Virginia 

Upperville Garden Club at the Trinity Parish House. Information: Mrs. 
Paul Ziluca, Route 1, Box 38H, Upperville, VA 22176, 
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April 6 Scottsburg, Indiana 

Daffodil Growers South at the Leota Barn, Information: Mrs. Verne 
Trueblood, R.R. 3, Scottsburg, IN 47170. 

April 6-7 Albany, Oregon 

Oregon Daffodil Society at the Linn County Fairgrounds, 3051 S.E. 
Oakway Avenue. Information: Mrs. Betty Forster, 31875 Fayetteviile 
Road, Shedd, OR 97377. 

April 6-7 Gloucester, Virginia 

Garden Club of Gloucester at the Page Middle School, Route 17. 
Information: Mrs. R. Lindsay Walker, P.O. Box 735, Gloucester, VA 
23061. 

April 6-7 Princess Anne, Maryland 

Somerset County Garden Club at the Peninsual Bank of Princess Anne. 
Information: Mrs. George C. Coulbourn, P.O. Box C, Marion, MD 
21838. 

April 6-7 Nashville, Tennessee 

Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society at the Botanic Hall, Cheekwood 
Botanical Gardens, Forrest Park Drive. Information: Miss Mary Del 
Frank, 2044 Graybar Lane, Nashville, TN 37215. 

April 12-13 Edgewater, Maryland 

The Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland at the London Town Publik 
House and Gardens, 839 Londontown Road. Information: Mrs. Marie 
Coulter, 34 Prestonfield Lane, Severna Park, MD 21146 
April 13 - 14 Washington, D.C. 

Mid-Atlantic Regional. Washington Daffodil Society at the U.S. Botanical 
Garden Conservatory. Information: Mr. Harry G. McCrone, Crossroads, 
West River, MD 20778. 


BALLYDORN BULB FARM 

Killmchy, Newtownards, Co. Down 
Northern Ireland 

Offers new and recent award-winning introductions and selected 
seedling stocks. 

All cultivars of proven vigor, substance, and purity of color. 

Catalogues wi/1 be sent out in early March 1991, to all 
purchasers of bulbs in the last three years. New applicants 
please enclose $1.00 with catalogue request. 
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April 13 - 14 Cincinnati, Ohio 

Southwestern Ohio Daffodil Society at the Cincinnati Zoo and Botanical 
Garden, Peacock Pavilion, 3400 Vine Street. Information: Mrs. Neil 
Macneale, 524 Abilene Trail, Cicninnati, OH 45215. 

April 16 Morristown, New Jersey 

New Jersey Daffodil Society at the Frelinghuysen Arboretum, Joseph 
Haggerty Education Building. Information: Mrs. R. Kendall Nottingham, 
393 Charlton Avenue, South Orange, NJ 07079. 

April 17-18 Baltimore, Maryland 

Maryland Daffodil Society at the Church of the Redeemer, 5603 North 
Charles Street. Information: Mrs. Thomas D. Washbume, 112 
Greenspring Valley Road, Owings Mill, MD 21117. 

April 18-19 Indianapolis, Indiana 

National Show. Indiana Daffodil Society at the Radisson Plaza and Suite 
Hotel, 8787 Keystone Crossing. Information: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, 
R.R.3, Scottsburg, IN 47170. 

April 23 - 24 Chillicothe, Ohio 

Adena Daffodil Society at the Veteran’s Administration Medical Center, 
Building 9, Recreation Hall. Information: Mrs. Ruth Junk, 1270 Austin 
Road, Washington Court House, OH 43160. 

April 24 - 25 Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

Northeast Regional. Chambersburg Garden Club at First Lutheran 
Church, 43 West Washington Street. Information: Mrs. Owen W. 
Hartman, 105 Farmington Road, Chambersburg, PA 17201. 

April 25 - 26 Westerville, Ohio 

Central Ohio Daffodil Society at the Inniswood Gardens, 940 
Hempstead Road. Information: Ms. Phyllis Hess, 3670 E. Powell Road, 
Westerville, OH 43081. 

April 26 - 27 Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 

Delaware Daffodil Society at Longwood Gardens. Information: Mrs. 
Marvin Andersen, 7 Perth Drive, Wilmington, DE 19803. 

April 27 - 28 Mansfield, Ohio 

Kingwood Daffodil Society at the Exhibit Hall, Kingwood Center, 900 
Park Avenue West. Information: Mr. Charles Applegate, 3699 Pleasant 
Hill Road, Perryville, OH 44864. 

April 27 - 28 Glencoe, Illinois 

Midwest Daffodil Society at the Botanic Garden of the Chicago 
Horticultural Society, Lake Cook Road. Information: Mrs. Candace 
Carr, 12523 South Fairview Avenue, Blue Island, IL 60406. 

April 28 - 29 Nantucket, Massachusetts 

Nantucket Daffodil Society at the Folger Hotel, Easton Street. 
Information: Ms. Mary Malavase, P.O. Box 1183, Nantucket, MA 
02554, 
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May 1 Greenwich, Connecticut 

New England Regional. Greenwich Daffodil Society at the Christ Church 
Parish Hall, 254 E. Putnam Avenue. Information: Mrs. Mary Quarles, 
299 Round Hill Road Greenwich, CT 06831. 

May 3-4 Dublin, New Hampshire 

Northern New England Daffodil Society at the Dublin Townhall. 
Information: Mrs. Philip Faulkner, 24 School Street, St. Keene, NH 
03431. 

May 4-5 Rockford, Illinois 

Central Regional. Northern Illinois Daffodil Society at the Sinnissippi 
Gardens, Sea Scout Building, 1700 North 2nd Street. Information: Ms. 
Nancy Pilipuf, 11090 Woodstock Road, Garden Prairie, IL 61038. 
May 11-12 Twin Cities, Minnesota 

State Show. Daffodil Society of Minnesota and Iris Society of Minnesota, 
location to be announced. Information: Mr. Dave Karnstedt, 1790 
Richard Circle, West St. Paul, MN 55118. 


ADS NATIONAL SHOWS OF THE Ws 
EXHIBITORS’ SUMMARY 


BOB SPGTTS, Oakley, California 


The ADS has many avid show exhibitors — and I’m one of them. 
As Awards Chairman, I have the records of all our National shows for 
the 80’s. It seemed appropriate that I should compile a summary to 
give kudos to those who earned them. 

The ten National Shows were distributed geographically as follows: 


Southern Region — 3 

1980: Memphis 
1982: Nashville 
1986: Memphis 


Pacific Region - 3 

1981: Corona Del Mar 
1984: Portland 
1989: San Francisco 


Middle Atlantic Region • 2 

1983: Williamsburg 
1988: Tyson’s Corner 


Northeast Region — 1 

1985: King of Prussia 


Midwest Region — I 

1987: Columbus 
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In 1980 - 1982, each National Show offered 25 different awards; 
in 1983 - 1987 this was increased to 26. Since 1988, there have been 
30 different ADS awards. Sixty exhibitors won at least one ADS National 
Show Award in the decade. 

Bill Pannill was the most frequent winner; he won 24 Awards! Marie 
Bozievich (17) and Bob Spotts (16) followed. Other frequent winners 
were: Kathy Andersen and Father Athanasius Buchholtz (10 each), 
Roberta Watrous and Helen Link (9 each), Handy Hatfield (8), Nancy 
Wilson (7), and Sally Stanford, Mary Lou Gripshover, and Louise 
Hardison (6 each). 

Father Athanasius Buchholtz was the only exhibitor to win the Gold 
Ribbon (Best in Show) more than once: he won it twice. Other winners: 
Leslie Anderson, Bill Roese, Otis Etheredge, Helen Haskell, Sally 
Stanford, Handy Hatfield, Marie Bozievich, and Bob Spotts. Bill Pannill 
twice won the White Ribbon (Best Vase of Three). Also a White Ribbon 
winner were: Kevin McKenzie, Gerard Wayne, Sally Stanford, Father 
Athanasius, Betty Krahmer, Kitty & Dick Frank, Handy Hatfield, and 
Ted Snazelle. 

Three exhibitors won the Miniature Gold Ribbon (Best Miniature) 
twice: Naomi Liggett, Helen Link, and Nancy Wilson. Other winners 
were: Betty Krahmer, Bob Spotts, Roberta Watrous, and Elise 
Cheeseborough. Winner of the Miniature White Robbin were: Bill & 
Laura Lee Ticknor, Marta Wayne, Jaydee Ager, Frances Lewis, Nancy 
Wilson, Nancy Kruszyna, Lucy Christian, Bill Pannill, Sarah Burton, 
and Christine Kemp. 

The most prestigious collection is the Carey Quinn Award for 24 
blooms from five or more divisions. This was awarded seven times. 
Winners were Jay Pengra, Mary Lou Gripshover, Father Athanasius, 
Helen Haskell, Don King, Handy Hatfield, and Bob Spotts. 

For Miniatures, the foremost award is the Roberta Watrous Award 
for 12 blooms from no fewer than three divisions. This Award was also 
won seven times. Winners were: Bill & Laura Lee Ticknor, Polly Brooks, 
Dave Kamstedt, Helen Link, Betty Krahmer, Delia Bankhead, and 
Nancy Wilson. 

Two other National Show collections present an extraordinary degree 
of difficulty: the Harry Tuggle Trophy for 12 vases of three, and the 
Larry Mains Trophy for 9 vases of three from division 3. The Tuggle 
was awarded five times: Kathy Andersen (twice!), Bill Pannill, Libby 
Frey, and Handy Hatfield. The Mains was awarded only three times: 
Marie Bozievich (twice!!) and Kathy Andersen. 

The Tom Throckmorton Medal was initiated in 1983 for a collection 
15 cultivars having different RHS color codes. Winners were: Marie 
Bozievich (twice), Bill Pannill, Sally Stanford, and Bob Spotts. 
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The Green Ribbon, for a collection of 12 cultivars from no fewer 
than three divisions, is hotly contested. Winners were: Father Athanasius 
(twice), Jaydee Ager, Marie Bozievich, Nancy Gill, Joy Mackinney, 
and Steve Vinisky. 

Hybridizers compete for four awards given especially to seedlings. 
The Rose Ribbon is for Best Standard Seedling. Four exhibitors 
accounted for all the Rose Ribbon awards! Sid Dubose and Bill Pannill 
each won this Award three times. Harold Koopowitz and John Reed 
each won twice. The Grant and Amy Mitsch Trophy is for the best 
vase of three standard seedlings. Bill Pannill won this three times. Bill 
Bender, Eve Robertson, and Sid Dubose also won this award. 

Five exhibitors accounted for all the awards of the Miniature Rose 
Ribbon for best miniature seedling. Roberta Watrous won this award 
four times! Bill Pannill and Helen Link each won the Miniature Rose 
twice. Mary Lou Gripshover and Nancy Wilson each had one win. The 
John and Betty Larus Award is for the best vase of three miniature 
seedlings. It is rare for a hybridizer to have sufficient stock blooming 
at the right time — two hybridizers monopolize this award. Roberta 
Watrous has won four times! Bill Pannill has the other two winners. 

Since 1988, hybridizers compete for four other prestigious awards. 
The Challenge Cup is for 12 blooms; the Murray Evans Trophy is for 
six blooms and Goethe Link Award is for three blooms. The Hybridizer’s 
Rosette is for best bloom from these collections. They can be seedlings 
or named varieties of the hybridizer’s origination. Either standards or 
miniatures, they can be grown under protection and are not eligible 
for other awards. Brian Duncan and Bill Roese each won the Challenge 
Cup. Helen Link and Ben Hager each won the Evans Trophy. Brian 
Duncan and Helen Link each won the Link Award. Brian Duncan and 
Sid Dubose have won the Rosette for best bloom. 

Bill Pannill won the Silver Ribbon for most Blue Ribbons awarded 
three times. Other winners were: Louise Hardison, Jay Pengra, Mary 
Lou Gripshover, Father Athanasius, Dave Kamstedt, Helen Link, and 
Bob Spotts. 

Certainly ADS National Show Awards vary in difficulty of staging. 
And awards vary in both the quantity and quality of competition. I’ve 
posed a scale of points for the Awards to take these factors into account. 
The scale is biased toward collections. I’ll use this scale to rank the success 
of the exhibitors in National Shows during the ’80s. 

POINT SCALE FOR AWARD COMPLEXITY 

10 = Challenge 

8 = Quinn 

7 = Watrous 

6 = Gold 
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5 = Tuggle, Mains, Evans, Rosette, Miniature Gold 

3 = White, Green 

2 = Throckmorton, Purple, Mitsch, Link, Rose, Fowlds, Lee, 

Miniature White, Miniature Rose, Laurus, AHS 15, Silver 
1 = Red-White-Blue, Australian, Northern Ireland, Carncairn, 

English, New Zealand, Maroon, Lavender 

Using this set of values for awards, the ranking of the top 20 exhibitors 
of standard daffodils in National Shows is shown by the list below. Bill 
Pannill and Marie Bozievich were clearly the two most successful 
exhibitors in standard daffodil classes. Father Athanasius, Bob Spotts, 
and Handy Hatfield followed. 

RANKING OF NATIONAL SHOW EXHIBITORS OF 


STANDARD DAFFODILS, 1980 - 89 

1. Bill Pannill. .....41 

2. Marie Bozievich.. 40 

3. Father Athanasius Buchholtz... 34 

4. Bob Spotts. 32 

5. Handy Hatfield.. 29 

6. Kathy Andersen... 22 

7. Sally Stanford...................17 

Brian Duncan,...,..... 17 

9. Bill Roese. 16 

10. Helen Haskell........... 14 

Mary Lou Gripshover... ,.,,.14 

12. Sid Dubose. 13 

13. Jay Pengra. ...10 

Helen Link. ,...10 

15. Louise Hardison..... .8 

Don King. 8 

Kitty and Richard Frank......,...8 

18. Otis Etheredge.. ..7 

19. Leslie Anderson. 6 

Harold Koopowitz...,.........6 

John Reed.6 


Nancy Wilson, Roberta Watrous, and Helen Link were the most 
successful exhibitors of miniatures. The ranking of the top twenty 
exhibitors of miniature daffodils is shown by the following list. 

RANKING OF NATIONAL SHOW EXHIBITORS OF 
MINIATURE DAFFODILS, 1980 - 89 

1, Nancy Wilson...22 
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DAFFODILS of DISTINCTION for EXHIBITION and GARDEN 



SUNGEM 


GRANT E. MITSCH 
DAFFODILS 

Richard and Elise Havens 


Hybridizer and Grower 



WARBLER 


1991 Color Catalogue free to 
ADS members—available early 
April, Members not on our 
mailing list, please send request 
to address below. 

If your catalogue does not arrive 
by mid-April, your advisement 
would be much appreciated. 

Thank you very much. 


P.O. BOX 218 • HUBBARD OREGON 97032 
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2. Roberta Watrous... 21 

Helen Link..............21 

4. Betty Krahmer. 12 

5. Bill Pannill... ...10 

Naomi Liggett...... 10 

7. Bill & Laura Lee Ticknor. .9 

8. Polly Brooks. . .7 

Delia Bankhead. 7 

Dave Karnstedt....... 7 

11. Bob Spotts..... 6 

12. Elise Cheesborough.. 5 

13. Lucy Christian..............3 

14. Jaydee Ager. 2 

Kathy Andersen... 2 

Sarah Burton..,..,........2 

Mary Lou Gripshover. 2 

Frances Lewis. 2 

Nancy Kruszyna.............2 

Christine Kemp.. 2 

Marta Wayne. ..2 


Thirteen hybridizers won awards for their originations. Bill Pannill was 
the most successful. Brian Duncan led entrants in the Challenge Awards. 
Roberta Watrous was the leading exhibitor of miniature originations. 
The overall ranking of the daffodil hybridizers is shown by the list 
following. 


RANKING OF NATIONAL SHOW EXHIBITORS OF 
DAFFODIL ORIGINATIONS, 1980 - 89 

Points 


1. Bill Pannill. .20 

2. Brian Duncan. ..17 

3. Roberta Watrous.. 16 

4. Sid Dubose. 13 

5. Helen Link. 11 

6. Bill Roese... 10 

7. Ben Hager.......,..........5 

8. Harold Koopowitz...—4 

John Reed............4 

10. Mary Lou Gripshover. ...........2 

Bill Bender... 2 

Eve Robertson......... .2 

Nancy Wilson.. 2 
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Combining values for all awards (standards and miniatures) yields 
the overall ranking of the exhibitors in National Shows during the ’80s. 
Bill Pannill was, indeed, the outstanding exhibitor of the decade. The 
top twenty National Show exhibitors for the '80s are ranked by the list 
below. 

RANKING OF NATIONAL SHOW EXHIBITS, 1980 - 89 

Points 


1. Bill Pannill. ........51 

2. Marie Bozievich............ 40 

3. Bob Spotts... 38 

4. Father Athanasius Buchholtz............34 

5. Helen Link... .31 

6. Handy Hatfield.... ...29 

7. Nancy Wilson. 24 

8. Kathy Andersen. ....22 

9. Roberta Watrous. 21 

10. Sally Stanford.... ,.17 

Brian Duncan........17 

12. Mary Lou Gripshover. .......16 

Betty Krahmer......... 16 

Bill Roese..........16 

15. Helen Haskell...... 14 

16. Sid Dubose..... 13 

17. Bill & Laura Lee Ticknor.. 11 

18. Jay Pengra. ,,...10 

Naomi Liggett. 10 

20. Don King. 9 
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CONVENTION REFLECTIONS ’91 


Ruth Pardue, Oa/c Ridge, Tennessee 

Hoosier Hospitality. What a treat! This was the unforgettable 
experience of the American Daffodil Society members at their 1991 
convention as they gathered at the Radisson Hotel in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, capital of the Hoosier state. Metropolitan Indianapolis has a 
population well over a million, ranks 14th among U.S. cities, and has 
some of its best emissaries in the members of the Indiana Daffodil Society 
who served as hosts for the convention. 

Those who were entering the show, and board members, started 
arriving on Wednesday, April 17. Affectionate hellos with lots of hugs 
and kisses from friends looked like an old fashioned family reunion. 
We were also greeted by Registrar Caroline Brunner who presented 
us with name tags prepared by Mrs. Peter Harstad, schedules, and a 
goody bag which even contained a recipe for daffodil cake. 
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All of the activities were conveniently located on the second level 
of this thoroughly modern hotel. In the show room and grooming room 
we were met by Show Chairman Helen Trueblood who acted as our 
overseer. The exhibit hall was well lighted and encompassed two large 
ballroom sections. Of great importance was the very cool temperature 
in these rooms for many of the flowers came from areas that had 
experienced unseasonably warm weather. Quite a few exhibitors were 
working quietly. As they unpacked their blooms one could hear strange 
and varied sighs. They groomed patiently, selected critically, and staged 
hopefully. The overseas growers were much in evidence along with 
a plethora of seasoned American competitors and growers. As the night 
wore on most exhibitors retired for a precious few moments of sleep. 
Some fool-hearted ones of us remained the entire night fussing over 
our blooms and praying for miracles of substance and texture in the 
fading blooms. All night long Helen Trueblood checked entries for 
classification. On one trip to the ladies room I found Helen there, 
laughingly trying to warm her hands under the tap. 

Entries closed at 10 a.m., Thursday. The show committee then 
prepared for the distinguished panel of judges to do their job. The show 
opened promptly at 3 p.m. with everyone anxious to see how their 
flowers had fared in competition. A complete report of the show by 
Show Reporter Leone Low will appear in the next issue of the Journal 
but I must tell you that two exhibitors did quite well, one received two 
medals and several coveted trophies, and the other garnered a medal, 
sweepstakes and special awards. 

The Thursday evening function was a beautiful affair beginning with 
a sumptuous buffet. The food tables were highlighted by sparkling 
fountains. Tables were decorated with daffodil designs. Delores Moore 
chaired the committee that made the arrangements. Convention 
Chairman Phyllis Vonnegut opened the convention and we were all 
given an enthusiastic welcome by the Indiana hosts. The main business 
of the evening was the presentation of the show awards. Show 
Chairman Helen Trueblood, who had not been to bed for 38 hours, 
conducted the ceremonies with flair and humor. She was assisted by 
the unflappable ADS Awards Chairman Bob Spotts. This was a first 
for Bob who had earlier remarked that he wasn’t going to try to follow 
the procedure of retiring Awards Chairman, Tag Bourne, who always 
kissed the award winners. A plot to try to catch Bob off guard unfolded 
as the first award recipient, Nancy Gill planted a smooch on Bob, and 
each winner followed the act with great embellishment. Helen s remark 
that it was a wonder that Bob’s moustache was still intact bought down 
the house. 

All the exhibitors were impressed by the show committee’s attention 
to detail. Many expressed their gratitude to Helen for her patience. 

Friday dawned a gray, rainy day but fortunately all the activities were 
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conducted at the hotel, starting with the hybridizer’s breakfast at 7:30 
a.m. Elise Havens was the speaker and her topic was “The Practical 
Side of Hybridizing.” She noted it was best to start hybridizing at a young 
age because of the lapse of time from pollinization to seeing the flower. 
There are many disappointments with flowers having rough texture, 
long necks, etc. Some of the goals her late father, Grant Mitsch, worked 
on, and she is continuing the quest for, are: a true pink miniature, 
standard white cyclamineus, yellow/pinks, reverse bi-colors, red cup 
trumpets, pink split coronas and pink Division 3’s. Her slides were 
outstanding. Elise noted that Precedent had given very good form in 
its progeny while Widgeon had produced yellow/pinks. 

Elise stated that they did not fertilize the seedlings. One attendee 
responded that the late Harry Tuggle once said that the soil in Oregon 
could be used as fertilizer in other areas. 

From 9 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. concurrent sessions were offered. “Daffodils 
for Beginners” was led by Peggy MacNeale and Harold McConnell. 
A relatively new member, Susan Ray bourne of Macon, Georgia, 
attended this session and reported that beginners were urged to send 
for catalogues and make their purchases for garden bulbs based on 
descriptions which state: “generous bloom,” “good increaser,” “vigorous,” 
“strong stem," etc. Show flowers should have descriptions such as: 
“holds color,” “better substance,” etc. Peggy covered points for growing, 
while Harold addressed the show qualities to look for in a daffodil and 
how to prepare for a show. 

“Division 11” was presented by Peggy Newill. In the first offering of 
this subject, over 70 people attended which would indicate a new interest 
in these cultivars which were formerly scoffed. The complete history 
of this classification was covered in very interesting detail. Peg showed 
slides from Mr. Gerritson of some familiar split coronas but also cultivars 
that most ADS members had not encountered. The Dutch have been 
mainly responsible for the breeding in this division. Peg also had colorful 
posters and Wim Lemmers of Holland made comments on some of 
the work being done. 

“Divisions 5 - 8” was discussed by Mary Lou Gripshover. This broad 
topic was broken down by division. Mary Lou noted that in Division 
5, most of the 178 registrations were by Grant Mitsch. She indicated 
that there were 250 hybrids in Division 6. Of particular interest was 
the information that Division 8 bulbs do not have rot problems. The 
minor divisions are gaining in popularity and more work is being done 
by hybridizers. 

“Landscaping with Daffodils” offered useful information to any grower 
who wishes to incorporate daffodils in the landscape. This session was 
led by Julius Wadekamper who had prepared a very concise handout 
that covered the Basic Elements and Principles of Landscape Design. 
In his discussion, Julius addressed cultural information along with features 
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in a design such as water, decks and dining out, statuary, and attracting 
birds. However, he was definitely not in favor of pink flamingos as 
statuary! When planting daffodils he recommends a number of good 
companion plants such as daylilies, hostas and lillies. 

“Miniatures” were discussed by Miniature Chairman, Nancy Wilson. 
She urged any grower who wishes to successfully raise miniatures to 
research the requirements for the species and cultivars they wished to 
grow. Cyclamineus need a damp and acid environment and one grower 
has had success planting these under a bird bath. Tazettas like an alkaline 
soil. The bulbocodium will flourish in a muddy location for they must 
not be allowed to dry out. Nancy urged us to have a soil test and to 
practice weed control due to competition for nutrients. Nancy cautioned 
that about one third of the bulbs she receives are questionable, therefore 
she urges the growers to inspect the bulbs and blooms carefully. She 
staged a display of soils that were collected from successful miniature 
growers’ gardens, and there was another example of poor soil for mints. 

During the afternoon, a Judges Refresher was conducted by Judges 
Chairman Naomi Liggett and Ruth Pardue. There was an exhibit set 
up that had been point scored by two independent panels. The main 
emphases of this refresher were: look for the positive attributes in an 
exhibit; look for perfection for the division rather than for the cultivar; 
be cognizant of differences that appear during a flower’s development; 
and learn to recognize more cultivars each year. All judges were strongly 
encouraged to grow new cultivars, attend shows, and exhibit regularly 
in classes where they are not judging. 

Commercial exhibits were staged in the grand corridor of the second 
level. Carncaim Daffodils, Ltd., had many outstanding flowers including 
Bailey, a beautiful 2 Y-R, and Rory’s Glen, a 2 O-R, which was quite 
flushed orange in the perianth. The outstanding flower in the Brian 
Duncan exhibit was Dorchester, a magnificent 4 W-P. Elise Havens 
presented a quite respectable display despite the fact it was late in the 
season for her blooms. Also coming from Oregon were lovely and 
extensive exhibits by the Tribes of Oregon Trails, and Jeanie Driver 
of Bonnie Brae Gardens. Wim Lemmers had a small collection of 
beautiful and colorful doubles that attracted attention and fragrance was 
evident in one. Lib Capen had a delightful exhibit of miniatures in the 
show room. The commercial exhibits were enjoyed by many guests 
of the hotel that were there for other functions. 

The Friday evening festivities were preceded by a lovely dinner. The 
invocation was very stirring as note was made that the world began 
in a garden. There was entertainment by the Counterpoints, a group 
of 30 award winning singers from a local high school. From their 
rendition of “Bridge Over Troubled Waters” to “Stepping Out With My 
Baby”, the energy that this wholesome and very attractive group exuded 
was remarkable and made one wish we could sign them up as life 
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members of ADS, One overheard comment was “Youth sure is great, 
wish we could bottle it.” This certainly was a fine example of the best 
of America’s youth. 

The Annual meeting was presided over by President Jack Romine, 
A report from the officers was given and the report of the nominating 
committee was voted on. Both the Silver Medal for Service to the Society 
and the Gold Medal for outstanding work with daffodils were awarded 
this year. The Silver Medal for 1991 was presented to our editor of 
the Daffodil Journal, Kitty Frank. The Gold Medal was awarded to 
Barbara Able Smith who was not able to attend the convention this year, 

Saturday the skies were overcast, but the rain had ceased. We 
boarded buses for what was the highlight of the convention: tours of 
three outstanding gardens. Tour chairman for this convention was Mrs. 
Robert Merrill. Our first stop was Tanager Hill, the garden of Helen 
Link. It amazed us that Helen had time to enter the show, serve as 
co-chairman of the convention and have her beautiful garden open for 
tour. The Link garden has been in existence for 53 years It was the 
site that Helen’s late husband, Dr. Goethe Link, selected as a country 
place where he could relax. He also found this to be a suitable spot 
to build an observatory. We were able to tour the observatory. 

The daffodils were into late season, but the carefully laid out exhibition 
beds still had many of Helen’s originations in bloom. The miniature 
bed was constructed of railroad ties and hardware cloth to deter the 
moles, squirrels, and chipmunks. The growing medium was V3 sand, 
Vs peat, and l /z loam. The bulbs are planted in berry baskets, mulched 
with pine needles, covered with burlap on rollers and then a two to 
three inch layer of straw is tied down with plastic and rope. The 
protection was removed in very early spring. As we wandered the 
grounds filled with daffodils growing in the sod, many other specimen 
plants were enjoyed. A Japanese Maple in red spring color had a spread 
of 25 feet. The 100 year-old larch and Austrian pine in the back of 
the house were breath-taking. Blooming in the perennial garden were 
Fitallaria Imperalis, epimedium, dwarf iris, primulas, and the buds on 
the peonies were a promise of beauty to come. Helen Link is also a 
grower of beautiful orchids. Her greenhouse was filled with phalanopsis 
and cymbidium orchids, some of which were in flower. Too soon we 
had to leave this spot of heaven on earth to adher to our schedule. 

Our next stop was the l x h acre garden of Emily and Gilbert Daniels 
who greeted us along with their Russian wolfhound, Misha. A good 
portion of the garden is in natural woodland overlooking the White River, 
but there are also extensive perennial planting and choice trees and 
shrubs. The smell of the viburnums filled the air. The shade areas were 
planted with hosta, vinca, pulmonaria and ferns. A fine specimen of 
Japanese wood anemonies was admired. The rock garden at the back 
of the house had many choice plants including species tulips; ajuga. 
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metalica crispa; and lamium. Both pink and white bleeding heart, 
mertensia, and geranium were blooming along with N. jonquilh, Hawera 
and Pipit daffodils. The pond, which is only two years old, fits the site 
and adds to the overall beauty of the garden. The Daniels do most 
of their work and their deft hand at plant combinations, sculpture 
placement, and incorporation of new plant material into an existing 
garden of thirty-five years or more is remarkable. This is a garden that 
is beautiful in every season of the year. 

The third garden on the tour was the home of Jeanne and Doug 
Clarke. The site consists of almost five acres with magnificent beech 
trees and a lawn carpeted with spring beauties. The leucojum were in 
full bloom and were grown to perfection. The lake at the entrance to 
the garden was being enjoyed by ducks as well as providing a beautiful 
reflection of flowering trees. Doug has interest in many plants and his 
fondness for hemerocallis, hostas, and iris is quite evident. Exhibition 
beds of bearded iris were combined with grape hyacinths. Doug also 
is a grower of Siberian and Japanese iris and the Clarke garden was 
on tour for the 1985 National Iris Convention, the Clarkes have lovingly 
nurtured this site for 20 years and their keen interest in daffodils is 
expanding. Their garden is a beautiful site for many well-grown 
perennials. 

After leaving the Clarkes, we made our way to the Woodstock Club 
for lunch. We passed the lovely estate of the Lilly family who were 
pharmaceutical giants. The manicured grounds of the Museum were 
appropriate backgrounds for notable sculpture and the grand allee was 
outstanding. After a delicious lunch we returned to the hotel for one 
last visit to the boutique which was chaired by Mrs. Roger Miller and 
Mrs. B.D. Dove. We just had to have one of their cute tee shirts 
emblazoned with daffodils on a blue background. 

The final affair of the convention was the Saturday night banquet. 
Again the menu was very good and I’m sure everyone gained a few 
extra pounds that will probably be shed during daffodil digging time. 
Recognition was made for those who had attended many ADS 
conventions. Wells Knierim had only missed one convention and others 
who had attended almost as many were Lib Capen, Eve Robertson, 
Helen Link, and Bertie Ferris. 

The invitation for the 1992 convention was issued by Cindy Hyde 
of the Central Ohio Daffodil Society. The gathering will be in Columbus, 
Ohio, and will feature a trip to AmeriFlora, one of the United States’ 
official events of the quincentennial celebration of Columbus’ discovery 
of America. 

A presentation on behalf of the Dutch Bulb Growers was made by 
Wim Lemmers. At the Buga ’89, Bussdesgartenschou, Frankfurt, 1989, 
the silver medal for Dickcissel and the gold medal for Petrel were 
awarded to Grant Mitsch. Elise Havens accepted the medals. 
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Banquet speaker for the evening was Dr. John Reed of Niles, 
Michigan. Dr. Reed was introduced by Helen Link who recounted how 
as a young man he visited her garden nearly 20 years ago and has 
been collecting and growing bulbs with a passion ever since. 

John’s presentation gave many practical hints for growing better 
daffodils. He has gardened on several sites and now has an area where 
wind protection is needed. He shared his idea for marking rows by using 
drain pipes sunk at ground level which will permit mowing of the area 
without damage to the label that is placed inside the pipe. John works 
long hours as an emergency room physician and consequently must 
make use of his spare time whether it be daylight or dark. Thus he 
has equipped a cart with lights so he can make crosses at night. This 
cart is also designed for easy access to his vast plantings. He concluded 
by showing slides of his plantings. 

The last event of the night was an auction. First Vice-President Richard 
Exell and Second Vice-President Marilynn Howe conducted the lively 
bidding. Clive Postle donated a bulb of a new Lea introduction Desert 
Storm, a 2 Y-R. Clive also donated a collection of his '91 introductions. 
Brian Duncan’s Dorchester saw a lot of activity. Elise Havens’ pink split 
corona fetched a fine price, as did two historical daffodil prints that had 
been donated by Roberta Watrous. 

The festivities ended but many memories were taken home by the 
group that assembled in Indianapolis. Thanks to Phyllis Vonnegut and 
her gracious committee who helped make those memories. It was a 
special time and Hoosier Hospitality reigned. 


GROWING CONDITIONS FOR MINIATURES 

(From the workshop at the Convention in Indianapolis) 
NANCY WILSON, GarbewUle, California 

There is a lot of good information available which will help save 
narcissus bulbs from year to year. The Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting 
and Judging Daffodils published by our society is excellent. Other sources 
are the ADS Journal, The Daffodil Yearbook , recently published books 
by experts such as John Blanchard and Jim Wells. The ADS library 
has many books that are a wealth of information. Your public library 
has atlases with maps of temperature, precipitation and soil types to 
show you what the native habitats are like for species bulbs. 

What are the ways that you can help your bulbs obtain optimum 
health? How can you save a bulb? For species bulbs you can try to 
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reproduce the growing conditions in their native habitat, John Blanchard 
says, “You cannot make a formula to fit all.” If you are growing hybrids 
find out where they grow well and duplicate the habitat. Look in the 
Data Bank and consider the hybrid’s ancestors. Poets, triandrus, and 
cyclamineus hybrids like different conditions. Look at your own growing 
conditions. Full sun to a Floridian is different than to an Oregonian. 

The first thing to look at is the availability of the bulbs you want. There 
is no 100% safe place for healthy bulbs. Bulbs are available from many 
suppliers. Seeds, too, are available and will give you disease-free 
material. Precautions can be taken to get healthy material. Plan ahead 
a little bit. Go visit the friend or expert who is a potential source of bulbs. 
Look over the crop while it is in leaf or flower. Talk to other growers 
and learn from their experiences. Buy bulbs from growers who plant 
their own bulbs and have yearly agricultural inspections. Use direct 
dealers, those who order from Holland, England, and other commercial 
sources, that have a good trade reputation. Sources to avoid are grocery 
stores, plant nurseries that sell imported bulbs from questionable sources, 
and catalogues that offer bulbs at cut rate prices. These are often the 
market for endangered species dug in the wild for profit. Unfortunately 
it costs money to raise and propogate healthy bulbs. Three years from 
now, the cheap supermarket special will more than likely be gone and 
the bulb from a reliable source may still be with you. Place your orders 
early and get the best of the stock offered. Experiment with different 
suppliers, bulbs grown in radically different areas from your own may 
not acclimatize well for you. If you wish to take on rare and endangered 
species, try a few from seed that is readily available. My neighbor in 
Northern California has naturalized N. rupicola so he is helping save 
a species. If you have a rare hybrid, consider as many factors as you 
can in helping it survive. Don’t order any bulb that you cannot care 
for. Possession is nine-tenths of the law, but success is better for your 
ego and the bulbs’ health. Bulbs want to grow, they don’t want to die. 

When your bulbs arrive, look at each one closely. If it is very soft, 
has a soft neck, has black staining on it, has pink colonies of spores 
or green mold on it. Throw It Out!!! Approximately one third of the 
bulbs I buy are questionable. If it is a rare bulb I will plant it and isolate 
it from the others. Most of the sick bulbs will die but a few will send 
out new bulblets from the basal plate. If the bulb is sick, destroy it, 
preferably by burning. There are, however, a few exceptions in 
determining a sick bulb. N. pumilus naturally has a very long neck that 
is soft. Other bulbs may deviate from the norm. This can only be learned 
from experience. 

Consider each species or hybrid individually, preferably prior to 
purchase. Where does the species grow naturally? The womb of a 
woman is not the same environment as the womb of a giraffe. If the 
bulb is a hybrid, what are its parents? Does the bulb supplier feel it is 
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a vigorous cultivar? Do other exhibitors have trouble keeping a certain 
cuitivar? By this time you are beginning to realize that growing daffodils 
can be a long, time-consuming process. If you want to save a bulb the 
time you spend will be worthwhile. 

Just what is the bulb you are planning to plant? Basic plant physiology 
will help you understand your bulb’s needs. A daffodil is a monocot, 
that is the plant has one seed-leaf, parallel-veined leaves with scattered 
vascular bundles, and flower parts mostly in threes. The plant has two 
basic parts, roots and leaves. The bulb of the plant is a leaf turned into 
a storage cellar. 

The roots reach down into the soil to anchor the plant, take up water 
and minerals, and store extra food. When the water concentration is 
higher in the soil than it is in the root cells, the water moves into the 
roots. The root cells have marvelous semi-permeable membranes that 
are able to select the substances dissolved in the water that the plant 
needs. These substances are allowed to go through membrane and into 
the leaves. This process tells us that the roots need to be protected from 
damage and that ample water and minerals need to be supplied to the 
plant. The food, water, and minerals are carried up the vascular bundles 
within the leaves. The leaves manufacture food through photosynthesis. 
They change inorganic nutrients into organic compounds such as sugars 
and starches. From these the plant feeds its cells, manufactures 
hormones and sends food to the bulb for storage. 

It is interesting to note that the plant retains only 1 % of the water 
it takes up. The rest transpires from the plant into the atmosphere as 
part of the photosynthesis process. If there is a drought the water 
evaporates from the plant, turgidity is reduced and the plant-wilts. Turgor 
or substance is one of the elements considered in judging flowers. 

Hormones are manufactured in the plant. They act as growth 
regulators: they respond to gravity, regulate cell division, control 
flowering, encourage growth toward light, allow ripening and prepare 
for dormancy. They regulate the roots, flower and fruit development. 
They control seed germination until conditions are right, and they close 
the leaf stomas in stress, conserving moisture. 

Ecological factors are a great consideration. There are two major 
components of an ecosystem. First are abiotic factors such as light, 
temperature and topography. Topography, for our purposes, refers to 
Websters definition, “the configuration of a surface including its relief 
and the position of its natural and man-made features.” Second are 
biotic factors which encompass plants and animals including man, weeds, 
insects, mites, nematodes, snails, slugs, rodents and viruses. 

Some narcissus like full sunlight. They grow in fields, prairies, 
roadsides, and deserts. Others are shade tolerant plants and grow under 
the shade of trees, rock ledges, and north facing slopes. N. N. 
hedrianthus, butbocodium and triandrus are found on north-facing 
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slopes. Some narcissus in the wild grow under deciduous trees that 
shade in the summer but give full sunlight in the spring. 

Narcissus survive the deep cold by the bulb going underground. The 
bulbs that are adapted to cold winters do not break dormancy unless 
exposed to four to six weeks of near freezing temperatures. Find out 
from the supplier the maximum and minimum temperatures that the 
bulbs you order will tolerate. I noticed last year that the foliage of Tazetta 
broussonetti drooped at 29 degrees. Since these bulbs come from an 
area that does not freeze they will not benefit from refrigeration. 

California had freezing temperatures in its normally Mediterranean 
climate last winter. The coastal areas dropped to 16 degrees F. for a 
couple of weeks. One big lesson we all learned was that bulbs planted 
in pots froze if they were too wet or exposed. Bulbs planted out in the 
ground survived. We watched our bulbs die, a thick mulch would have 
protected most of them if we had thought of it. The tazettas and 
bulbocodiums were mush. We were not prepared for the unusual. 

Precipitation comes in many forms: rain, sleet, snow, ice, dew, fog, 
and the gardener. N. asturiensrs grows at the edge of the melting snow. 
Considering this fact I have had good luck growing it in a rocky area 
at the edge of a fir drip line. It gets some snow and frost as it faces 
the open field, 

The native topography where bulbs are found varies from steep 
hillsides with thin soil, to gentle slopes with deeper soils, to land-locked 
depressions with thick humacy soils. I have seen photos of thousands 
of N. poeticus in France in moist, valley fields. They have been 
propogated by cows cutting the bulbs up with their hooves. N. 
papyraceus, u the paper white” (which grow in the house in a bowl with 
rocks and water) likes a grassy, cultivated soil at lower altitudes. It likes 
it hot, sunny and wet. In Berkeley I grew it in full sun at the base of 
a slope from my neighbor’s garden. It got her water run-off. The bulbs 
that did the best were, however, the clump that also got the water leaks 
from the drip irrigation system faucet. They bloomed better, had larger 
foliage, and were more robust than the clumps only two feet away. 

Another ecological factor to assess is whether the bulbs grow in the 
open or in the shade of rocks or trees. Are the trees deciduous or 
evergreen. Does it rain in the summer? Do the tree roots take all of 
the moisture from the soil? N. triandrus grows on northern slopes in 
Moroco in acid soils, under pine trees. At higher elevations, N. triandrus 
grows in the open. N. cychmineus grows in heavy, damp soil that is 
acid. My mother had a hardy clump of N. cyclamineus growing under 
a birdbath. It got shade and frequent splashing. 

The plant and animal influences will vary depending on where the 
bulb is growing. They can be beneficial or detrimental. Seeds seem to 
germinate better if sewn near the mother plant. Aphids spread viruses, 
it is probable that slugs and snails do also. 
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A knowledge of soil basics is necessary to save narcissus bulbs. Plants 
need soil with adequate nutrition for good growth. Soil is the loose, 
unconsolidated material that covers the earth’s surface. Soil provides 
plants with access to water and nutrients. There are over 9,500 
recognizable types of soils in the United States alone. 

A quote from an article by Julius Wadekamper in the June, 1989, 
ADS Journal says, “The size, shape and viability of the organic and 
mineral constitutents of the soil determine water and air penetration 
and retention. These in turn regulate the manner in which the nutrients 
essential for good bulb growth are available, especially the acidity (pH) 
of the soil.” 

Soil has four components: 

1. minerals from decaying rocks; 

2. decaying organic material; 

3. bacteria and organisms living in the soil; 

4. air and water in the soil spaces or pores. 

Acid soils are created when granite made from molten materials 
weathers, and breaks down into soil. Acid soils are low productive soils. 
N. rupicoh likes a well drained, acid soil. It grows in pockets of humus, 
in rocky crevices among the low granite outcroppings, under pines. 
N. scaberulus also grows under pines but in the poor acid soil of granite 
gravel. It likes plenty of moisture and extremely dry summers. 

Alkaline soils are created when limestone weathers into soil. N. tazetta 
grows in the woodlands of Lebanon in alkaline soils. It likes a wet spring 
and a summer baking. N. jonquilla grows in chalk which is alkaline. 
It likes well drained lowlands and river valleys, it grows where there 
is abundant water at flowering time. N.N. assoanis, (requenii) and 
alpesfn's grow on limestone. 

Soil texture refers to the combination of different sized particles of 
sand, silt, and clay in the soil. When I had soil mixed up this year, 
the man asked me, “What do you mean by loam?” A good loam 
contains 40% sand, 40% silt, 20% clay, plus air and water. 

Sand particles are the largest. Water goes through the pores easily. 
Silt is fine and holds water in the pores. Clay particles are the finest, 
they hold water and nutrients in the pores. They tend to waterlog and 
not drain well. 

As water drains down and out of the soil, air is pushed into the empty 
spaces by atmospheric pressure. Most plants needs this air for good 
growth. 

Some narcissus grow in mud. Pseudonarcissus and some 
bulbocodiums like mud that does not dry out much in the summer. 
Some pseudonarc/ssus will tolerate damp, alkaline soil. N. wiUkommii 
seems to be another that likes summer water. These bulbs would be 
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good choices for flower beds near lawns. 

Souces for organic matter are peat, leaf mold, compost, and animal 
wastes. These may have seeds, fungi, bacteria and nematodes in them, 
so watch your source and quality. 

Narcissus generally survive in slightly acid soils. The soil pH is as 
follows: acid soils have a pH of 0-6.9 and alkaline soils have a pH of 
7.1-14. The higher the number the more alkaline the soil. 

Soil can be made more acid by adding oak leaves, pine needles, 
aluminum sulfate, powdered sulfur, or micronized iron. A few drops 
of vinegar in a pot will work as well. N. romieuxii grows under cedars 
and oaks so you can assume it likes an acid soil. 

Soil can be made more alkaline by adding, lime, egg shells or oyster 
shells. N. cantabricus is found in limestone. 

Minerals come from decomposed rocks, animal waste, and decaying 
plants. 

There are 16 elements essential to plant life. The old Mnemonic device 
that you learn in botany to recall plant elements apply: 

C HOPK’NS CA FE MG CL MN 

C. HOPKINS CaFE, Mighty Good! Closed Mondays 

The major elements are: 

C,H,0 (carbon, hydrogen and oxygen) from air and 
water. 

K,Ca, Mg, N,P,S (potassium, calcium, magnesium, 
nitrogen, phospherus and sulfer) from soil. 

The minor elements are usually present in soils. 

They are: Fe B CU Mn Mo Cl and Zn (iron, boron, 
copper, manganese, molybdenum, chlorine, and zinc) 

Dark colored soils contain iron. Light soils have low iron, decreased 
oxygen and poor draining. 

Your county agent or agricultural college extension service can analyse 
soils and suggest changes that are specific to your needs. 

Weed control helps. Pre-emergence herbicides such as Devrinol and 
Surflan help keep down the plant competition for water and minerals. 

Two soil mixes that you will hear used for Narcissus are the John 
Innes and the UC mix. 

The John Innes Mix is a basic potting mix of seven parts loam, three 
parts peat, and two parts course sand. The U C mix is a soiless mix 
using equal parts of sphagnum peatmoss and sand. To this is added 
a fertilizer mix called pro-mix which contains potassium sulfate, dolomitic 
limestone, agricultural limestone, superphosphate and chelated iron. 

I have used another UC mix which contains seven parts loam sifted 
to l A inch; three parts mixed peat, perlite, and vermiculite with a small 
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amount of ground limestone; and two parts coarse sand. An addition 
to the UC mix for their conservatory mix is expanded shale. Expanded 
shale seems to be the magical ingredient for narcissus from my 
experience. The most successful slightly acid mix that I have used is 
the soiless UC mix with added expanded shale and crushed red lava 
rock. Another material that is favored by narcissus roots is polyfoam. 
If they are grown in a foam box, they will stick like glue to the walls. 
I am not certain if it is the air or the moisture they are reaching for. 
Recipes for these mixes can be obtained from a book called Living With 
Plants by Donna N. Schumann, Mad River Press. I highly recommend 
this book for a broader understanding of growing plants. 

Now to get to specifics. I have researched the ADS Journals, visited 
gardens and looked at soil samples. A look is worth 10,000 words as 
the saying goes. 

Alice Wray Taylor in Tennessee received her inspiration from the 
writer Elizabeth Lawrence. She grows her bulbs on a gritty bank with 
a pH of 6-7 (neutral). She makes pockets so that the water doesn’t 
run off and the soil doesn’t cover them too deeply. She finds Mite and 
Kibitzer resent disturbance. She does not lift them if they are doing well. 
If she lifts them it is as soon as possible after the foliage is gone. She 
plants back immediately. 

Julius Wadekamper in Minnesota gets temperatures of below zero. 
He finds a six inch covering of hay, straw, and leaves keep the soil 
temperature at or above 20 degrees F. 

Martha Anderson in Mississippi has a huge temperature fluctuation 
during the growing season, from 15°F to 60°F in one day. Her rain 
is erratic. She uses oat straw with a double sheet of newspaper, directly 
on the ground underneath the straw, to get them through the winter 
and then she uses pine needles for mulch during the growing season. 

Marilyn Howe from Southern California feels you should avoid leaves 
for mulch, they harbor fungus and pests. She uses pine needles, walnut 
shells, pomice and pea gravel, one fourth inch thick as well as wood 
chips plus nitrogen 4.8 ounces per 100 square feet. These mulchs 
prevent weeds, soil crunching and evaporation. 

Max Hamilton in New Zealand urges everyone to get a soil test. His 
soil grows rhododendrons and azaleas, pH 6.5. 

Helen Link advises using new soil. She recommends growing bulbs 
in Indiana in the sun at least half a day to ripen the foliage after blooming. 
She also recommends providing good drainage by planting on hillsides 
or in raised beds. If your soil is clay add peat and sand, if it is sandy 
add peat. Plant your bulbs immediately in one third peat, one third 
sand and one third loam. Put on a two to four inch deep mulch in 
the fall, and remove it in the spring. Use a light dusting of 3/12/12 
(potato) fertilizer. “Don’t plant a $2.00 bulb in a five cent hole,” she says. 
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Sara Andersen has seen bulbs growing in the Spanish Low Sierras. 
N. triandrus and N. cantabricus grow in recently burned areas, pH 5.4. 
She wonders if the burned areas have increased light. N. assoanis grows 
at 7.1 in rich, thin, dry limestone. 

Jim Wells in New Jersey has tried the John Innes Mix and Soiless 
Mixes. He dips his bulbs in a fungicide mix of four parts of 50% Benlate, 
one part 30% Truban, one part 30% Captan and one part talc. He 
feels the talc is essential for good root growth and decreasing disease. 

Jack Romine in Middle California uses a mix developed at the Golden 
Gate Park for conservatory use. It contains expanded shale, spagnum 
moss and fir finds (bark and needles). He puts one half tsp. 0-10-10 
in the bottom of each pot. When the plants come into bud he brings 
them into his greenhouse for protection. 

Harry McCrone in Maryland has made a miniature bed which is 
basically a mixture of sand, peatmoss and perlite. He adds some Baccto 
potting soil around the basket when the bulb is planted. All bulbs go 
in the little plastic berry baskets. He adds bone meal and sprinkles the 
bed with wood ashes. 

As you can see there are multiple factors to consider when trying 
to save bulbs. Their total environment is important. I hope some of 
this information will help you solve your growing problems. Good luck! 
May your bulbs multiply! 


BUILDING THE MINIATURE BED 


HELEN K. LINK, Brooklyn, Indiana 

For those interested in growing miniature daffodils it is advantageous 
to build a specially prepared bed. This may sound easy, but to do the 
job well it takes considerable preparation and labor if the bed is of any 
size. It more or less depends on the location where the bulbs are to 
be grown, amount of sun and shade. If you live in a wooded or partially 
wooded area one obstacle you must consider is wild animals and the 
havoc they can produce. 

There is nothing more disheartening than to survey the new bed the 
morning after planting and find the squirrels, dogs, cats, etc., have dug 
the bed full of holes, bulbs are scattered, or completely gone. The 
squirrels seem to enjoy removing your bulbs and planting their nuts. 
The moles winter under the bulbs, push up the plastic planting boxes 
and undermine the bed with tunnels thus ruining the root sytem of the 
bulbs. 
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After much thought I decided man must be more intelligent than the 
critters so a plan was devised to entirely enclose the miniatures in a 
world of their own. Two areas 42 inches wide by 18 feet long and sixteen 
inches deep were excavated. A path 14 inches wide was left between 
excavations. Landscape timbers were embedded along the edge of each 
bed. One quarter inch galvanized hardware cloth was placed on the 
bottom extending up the sides so that it extended up a foot above the 
timbers. The hardware cloth was stapled to the timbers. Iron 
reinforcement rods were sunk twelve inches into the ground on the 
outside of the timbers every two feet around the beds. The hardware 
cloth was wired to the rods. Now the beds were secured from the bottom 
and sides and the top could be dealt with later. The bottoms of the 
beds were covered with gravel about four inches deep; on top of the 
gravel a layer of sand was placed, then the beds were filled to the top 
of timbers with a mixture of one-third sand, one-third peat, and one- 
third top soil. A small amount of 3-12-12 fertilizer was incorporated 
in the mix. 

It was not long until the squirrels went over the top of the hardware 
cloth and continued to plant chestnuts from a nearby tree. I decided 
the top must also be covered; that was accomplished by fastening a 
piece of chicken wire over the top of each bed. The wire was stretched 
and hooked over the top of the iron support stakes. This can be rolled 
off to work in the beds and has been satisfactory as a support to hold 
burlap which is rolled over top of beds for winter protection like a blanket 
in the colder climates, and has also been useful when spring comes 
as it can be rolled over top of beds when sleet, etc., is predicted. 

Pine needles are used as mulch over the top of bulbs inside the fence. 
Outside the fence around both beds straw is banked for winter protection. 
Finally a cover of straw is placed over top of the burlap, and on top 
of the straw a piece of plastic netting is placed to keep wind from 
removing the straw. 


Spring Flowering Bulbs 



Tulips, daffodils, hyacinths 
and miscellaneous. 

Catalc^je Free 

MARY MATTISON van SCHAIK 

IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 

P. 0. Box 32 DJ, Cavendish, VT 05142 
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This procedure is not easy; it is time consuming; you need a strong 
back to do the digging, but it pays off. It is a pleasure when spring comes 
to undo the wrappings and see the little green leaves peeping through 
the pine mulch. You must watch carefully and remove excess mulch 
as the weather permits. One advantage of the burlap covering, besides 
winter use, is that it can be rolled over top of beds when blooms need 
protection from late frost, heavy rains, and hail. The burlap is fastened 
to poles and held to the ground with wooden stakes at each end of 
the beds both when in use and when rolled back. 

So far the only trouble has been that a couple of small birds have 
found their way into the enclosure and had to be extricated by removing 
a section of the top covering. The bed is a curiosity for the visitors to 
the garden. Everyone asks, “What is in that bed, and why is it enclosed?” 
The bed has been useful also as a place to start seedlings whose parents 
are not tender, Seedlings stay in the bed for three or four years and 
then are moved out to a more permanent place. I find germination 
to be better than in the open ground. 


MINIATURE DAFFODILS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


HELEN Grier, Yorba Lfnda, Calr/or/ira 

Raising miniature daffodils in Southern California is not easy. The 
extreme dry heat of summer is highly detrimental to the small bulbs 
as it causes dehydration and loss of vigor. 

Here the soils are often composed of heavy adobe clay. The same 
clay that was used to make the sun-baked bricks that were used to build 
the missions and early residences in this part of the country. It is in 
the mountains and the higher foothills where one finds the coarse, 
gravelly soils of acid reaction which are preferred by the miniature species 
and their seedlings. 

The species from which the modern miniature daffodils have been 
developed require a cool, moist root-run with good drainage in a light 
naturally fertile soil, in a situation which receives ample sunlight during 
the period of growth, and with shelter from harsh, drying winds. The 
areas where the wild forms are found are regions where there is no 
standing water during the summer months; although some species have 
been found in flooded areas in full bloom in the spring. It is because 
of these conditions required by the parent species, persons wishing to 
raise miniatures with any degree of success must duplicate, as nearly 
as possible, these conditions. 

Over the years and after the loss of many bulbs, the following methods 
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were devised, although they are not one hundred percent effective. 
The cultivars which were developed from the N. jonquiUa parentage 
have been the most rewarding. The N. c\;elamineus and N. triandrus 
groups of hybrids have contained the greatest number of failures. 
However, the hybrid Hawera, which originated in New Zealand, seems 
to be quite hardy and adaptable, even in a rather heavy soil in the 
garden, provided there is good drainage and some protection from 
excessive summer heat. 

Years ago, in correspondence with Helen Richardson, she wrote that 
all their daffodil seeds were sown in wooden boxes. The boxes measured 
12x12x12 inches in size, and were filled with a good, light loam with 
a bit of sand. The seeds were sown in these prepared boxes and were 
placed in a cool greenhouse. These boxes with the young seedlings 
remained in the greenhouse until after the second season of growth 
was completed, at which time the bulbs were lifted and planted into 
the open beds. 

It was the size of the boxes used by the Richardsons which prompted 
me to try wooden boxes and dispense with the use of terra cotta pots. 
In later years, plastic pots were tried but they have the disadvantage 
of heating up drastically if placed in exposed areas. Their one good 
feature is they are a lot lighter in weight and easier to move. 

The first boxes used were the wooden ones in which the distilleries 
in Scotland shipped their products to this country. Later, a retired 
carpenter was located who agreed to make the desired boxes for one 
dollar each, using scrap lumber. 

The boxes were filled with a planting medium composed of 
commercial potting soil (steam sterilized) and coarse builder’s sand, at 
the ratio of two-thirds potting soil to one-third sand. Sometimes small 
pebbles or chips of sandstone were added for the N. calcicola bulbs 
and its hybrids. The boxes were placed where the plants were to stay 
during the growing period; then watered to allow the soil to settle before 
the bulbs were planted. The site selected for these miniatures was one 
which was screened from the hot desert winds that spring up suddenly, 
yet which would receive ample sunlight for good healthy growth, and 
proper maturing of the bulbs. 

The bulbs were planted approximately one and one-half to two inches 
deep, depending on the size of the bulb. The soil level in the boxes 
was about one-half inch from the top. The reason the boxes were filled 
so deeply was to allow plenty of room for the roots and to allow for 
the further settling of the soil during the growing period. 

All daffodils have the ability to seek the depth at which they perform 
best. This ability to pull themselves deeper into the soil is characteristic 
of all members of the family narcissus. This action is brought about by 
the large contractile roots. These roots are easily recognized by their 
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larger size and the wrinkles which are quite prominent as they protrude 
from the rootplate. As these roots grow down the wrinkles smooth out. 
If the bulb is too near the surface of the soil, these roots contract and 
in so doing, slowly pull the bulb deeper into the soft soil. In a soil which 
is too heavy and hard, such as the heavy clays, this protective action 
on the part of the bulb cannot take place. Bulbs which are hindered 
in this downward movement are often lost during the heat of summer. 
This is why it is essential that the planting medium be light and porous 
whether it be in the open garden or in containers. Remember, the bulbs 
need a deep, cool rootrun with plenty of moisture during the growing 
period. 

When the foliage has turned brown and ripened off, remove it. The 
removal of this foliage is necessary because it is attractive to earwigs, 
sowbugs and other scavenging insects, which can also damage the small 
bulbs. If the soil level in the boxes has dropped to any degree, more 
than was expected, a little more planting medium may be added at 
this time. 

The boxes are then moved to the sites selected for the summer resting 
period, at which time the bulbs are in a dormant stage. The areas 
selected for this resting period are shaded from direct sunlight either 
by trees, dense evergreen shrubs or a combination of both. Not taking 
the trouble to remove these containers to a sheltered location can result 
in the loss of some if not all of the bulbs. The bulbs are allowed to remain 
in these sheltered locations until late fall, at which time they are once 
again placed in the previous spots. 

The bulbs are allowed to remain in these boxes for a number of years, 
without being disturbed. When new growth begins to appear the plants 
are given a mild drink of liquid fertilizer after the soil has been well 
watered. Never feed a plant which is in a dry condition. The fertilizer 
used was in liquid form, a 2-10-10 formula commercially prepared for 
azaleas, camellias and gardenias and of acid reaction. The dosage for 
the boxed miniatures was one teaspoon to one gallon of water. The 
use of this acid fertilizer helped to overcome the alkaline conditions 
resulting from the use of hard domestic water available in this area. 
This same fertilizer was used at the rate of one tablespoon to a gallon 
of water several times during the growing period on the standard forms 
in the garden. The use of this fertilizer improved the color of the reds 
and pinks to a noticeable degree. Recently there has appeared on the 
market a fertilizer of a similar formulation but in a granular form; 
however, it has not been tried at the time of this writing. Another item 
which may be of interest is that a mulch composed of the dry leaves 
of the Chinese elm is also beneficial for improving the color of the reds 
and pinks. These leaves also worked very well with lilies, especially the 
auralian and aziatic hybrids. It was while raking the fallen leaves that 
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the odor of tea was noticed which promoted the use of these leaves 
for a mulch. 

When it became time to lift the miniature bulbs, the soil medium was 
again prepared in advance, new boxes were acquired, and when they 
were no longer available, a few wooden tubs were purchased. The 
containers were filled with the same type of planting soil and allowed 
to settle for a few days before planting, as had been done before. The 
bulbs were lifted, one cultivar at a time, in the late afternoons or on 
foggy days. They were replanted immediately, so as to prevent excessive 
dehydration during the lifting and replanting period. This lifting was 
usually done in mid to late August before the new roots had begun 
to grow, and at which time all old roots of the previous season had 
completely dried off. The bulbs were inspected for signs of disease or 
insect damage. If questionable signs were found these bulbs were put 
aside for whatever treatment would be necessary, Bulbs that were soft 
or appeared to be in a rotting condition were discarded immediately. 
All good, sound bulbs were planted promptly. Always there were some 
losses, from disease, disturbances, or old age. 

Old Age? Yes. Remember, the miniature daffodils are derived from 
the hybridization of the small species narcissus. It is the nature of these 
wild forms to multiply by seeds which they produce in large numbers, 
rather than the formation of a number of off-set bulbs. This is one of 
the reasons why many miniatures are so slow to multiply by the means 
of off-sets. 

If the resulting clone of a two-species cross is sterile — unable to 
produce viable seeds — the ability to form off-sets is often increased. 
This characteristic is most noticeable in the N. jonquilla hybrids, as they 
are almost 100% sterile. Many cultivars from JV. jonquilla, both miniature 
and standard are excellent producers of off-set bulbs. 

As the interest in, and the demands for miniatures increases almost 
daily, commercial firms have been conducting experiments on how better 
to be able to meet this growing demand. Tests have included the use 
of tissue culture and twin-scaling. To date there is little information on 
the results of these experiments. However, production of the cultivar 
Tete-a-Tete has been increased considerably, and the Dutch growers 
are able to export large quantities of these bulbs. 

Tete-a-Tete is one of the cultivars that is the most generous with its 
off-sets, and it seems to be most hardy and adaptable of all the 
miniatures. It has adapted to the various regions throughout the country, 
and has been used for forcing commercially. It is a pity it is sterile, as 
it has so many desirable traits. 

Here in Southern California, we have not had much success with 
the N. cyc/aminus and its miniature hybrids, although some of the larger 
ones have survived to some degree. This part of the country is too 
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hot and dry for them. However, in the higher foothill and mountain 
regions they seem better able to survive. 

Perhaps, this growing interest in the small species and their hybrids 
will encourage more amateurs to try a little pollen-daubing. It is a 
delightful hobby, and who knows what the results will be? Possibly a 
Miniature Rose Ribbon, and wouldn’t that be wonderful. 

While trying to learn more about the small parent species and develop 
a suitable soil mixture, many books were consulted. The ones proving 
to be of the most value were the Daffodil and Tulip Yearbooks published 
by The Royal Horticultural Society, London, England. The volumes 
for the years 1953, ’56, ’59, ’62, ’63, ’68 and ’69 were most helpful 
as they contained articles by Dr. Roger Beven, Messrs D, Blanchard, 
J.W, Blanchard, Cyril F. Coleman and Alec Gray. Other sources of 
reference were the books by the following authors: E.A. Bowels, 
Handbook of Narcissus, first edition. Michael Jefferson-Brown, The 
Daffodil , 1951, and his later and excellent work, Daffodils and Narcissi, 
1969. Alec Gray, Miniature Daffodils, 1955. This was the first book 
devoted to miniatures exclusively. 


BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE PRESIDENTS DESK 

The 1991 daffodil convention in Indianapolis has come and gone 
and become another beautiful memory. Other writers will be reporting 
on it in some depth, but 1 did wish to take this opportunity to express 
our gratitude to Phyllis Vonnegut and her helpers in the Indiana Daffodil 
Society for all their good work. 

The Board has asked the Awards Chairman to devise a new section 
to be added to the national convention show schedule. It will be designed 
to encourage small growers to exhibit. (By definition a small grower 
grows fewer than 100 cultivars.) There will be twelve classes, one for 
each RHS division. These classes may also be subdivided by the usual 
means, such as grouping together three entries of the same cultivar. 
The best flower in the section would be given a rosette, the exhibitors 
name would be printed in the Journal, and if the exhibitor is not already 
a member of ADS, then there could be an additional prize of a 3-year 
subscription to the Journal. 
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Two Bylaws revisions were passed at the annual meeting. One 
requires that the five people signing a petition for a regional vice president 
or regional director reside in the same region as the candidate they are 
recommending from the floor. The other revision allows a regional 
director or a director at large to chair a standing committee (yet have 
only one vote on the Board). This is in line with my goal of giving each 
member of the Board a specific area of responsibility. Over a long period 
of time it might also allow for a slight reduction in the size of the Board, 
although the exact number will tend to fluctuate. It may not always 
be possible to elect a director who is also qualified to chair a particular 
committee. 

The major emphasis of the ADS this year will be to work to increase 
our numbers. Although a new membership campaign is currently in 
place, it was felt we needed to explore more innovative ways of attracting 
more people. To that end I have created an ad hoc Membership 
Brainstorming Committee. 

Recently I received some historical and archival material from the 
collection of the late Mrs. R.N. Baughn, an avid gardener and daffodil 
fancier who lived in Conway, Arkansas. These records were sent by 
her daughter and son-in-law, Wenonah and Gordon Holl. Some of 
the enclosed correspondence deals with the first ADS-registered cultivar, 
Arkansas Traveller (2 Y-Y), which Mrs. Baughn hybridized. The Holls 
still have a bed of Arkansas Traveller that they cherish . What a wonderful 
legacy to leave behind! 

— Jack Romine 
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DAFFODIL SOCIETY 

was established in Britain in 1898 to cater tor 
the needs of all daffodil enthusiasts and now 
has members in all the countries where 
daffodils are grown seriously. 

The Society issues two publications each 
year to all members and welcomes 
contributions from all growers on the 
complete range of topics. 

Minimum membership subsription is £3 00 
per annum; overseas members £8.00 for three 
years (optional); payment by STERLING 
International Money Order please to: 

Hon. Don Barnes, Secretary, 32 Montgomery Ave , Sheffield, S7 !NZ, England 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


J.S. Romine, Richard T. Ezell, Ms Marilynn Howe, Mrs. Jaydee Ager, Joseph 
Stettinius, Mrs. Marvin Andersen, Mrs. Richard Frank, Jr. 


1992 NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Central (Chairman) 

Mrs. Roland Meyer (Jane), 3403 Brookmeade Drive, Rolling Meadows, IL 
60008 

New England 

Mrs. Wynant Dean (Biddy), Poonpit Lane, Harwichport, MA 02646 

Midwest 

Mrs. Neil McNeale, 524 Abilene Trail, Cincinnati, OH 45215 

Southwest 

Mr. Richard Butler, 36 River Ridge, Little Rock, AR 72207 

Pacific 

Mr. William Roese, 93 Amberley Place, Santa Maria, CA 93454 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Mary Lou Gripshover, 1686 Grey Fox Trails, Milford, OH 45150, (513) 
248-9137 

BULBS WANTED FOR AMERIFLORA PLANTING 

The ADS convention will be held in Columbus, Ohio, on April 23-25, 
1992. As part of the convention, we will be visiting Ameriflora, which 
is the first internationally sanctioned floral and garden festival in the 
United States. At the Board meeting in Indianapolis, the Board voted 
to undertake a small daffodil planting — approximately 350 square feet 
— to show good daffodils to the public. To do this, we need your help. 
We need late-season cultivars for planting, a minimum of a dozen 
blooming size bulbs of each cultivar. What we want are things like 
Accent, Festivity, Merlin, Stratosphere, Olympic Gold, Golden Aura. 
In other words, good cultivars that are relatively inexpensive, available, 
and that the average gardener might buy. We need late cultivars — 
standard and miniature — because Ameriflora open April 20 and the 
daffodils will stay in place until May 19. The Central Ohio Daffodil 
Society will assist with planting, which will be done in late October this 
year. If you have bulbs you would like to contribute, please send them 
to me at 1686 Grey Fox Trails, Milford, Ohio 45150. 

—Mary Lou Gripshover 
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LOST AND FOUND 


Jay dee ager, Kathleen, Georgia 

At the recent National Convention in Indiana, I found on the floor, part 
of a piece of daffodil jewelry. I stuck it in my pocket and forgot about it. 
What a shame, 1 thought, someone has broken a piece off of their lovely 
little daffodil. At lunch on tour day, I was sitting next to Bob Jerrell and 
he mentioned something about being so distraught over losing his daffodil. 
I momentarily assumed he meant a seedling or airline difficulties or some 
related problem. He went on to say it was a stickpin that he had had for 
many years and that it had great sentimental value for him. I realized 1 had 
found it and told Bob I had it. He was elated! I returned it to him upon 
arrival at the Hotel and he was wearing it with a grin at the final Banquet 
on Saturday evening, 

Now this brings up another daffodil jewelry item I found at the National 
Convention at Calloway Gardens. If you lost a piece of daffodil jewelry, 
while there, please write me and describe it and claim your prized possession. 
1 announced that it had been found, but no one ever claimed it. Seeing 
what joy was experienced by Bob Jerrell has renewed my memory of the 
daffodil jewelry piece I found at Callaway ... so will its rightful owner step 
forward and claim it? I don’t know why I consistently find such things, 
perhaps when you are as short as I am you develop a very close association 
with the ground. 


^Memorial (Contributions 


William J. Dunlop 
Grant £. Mitsch ... 
D.Q. Rankin, Sr.... 
Irma Werllng. 


.......Helen A. Grier 

..Mr. & Mrs. Roland Meyer 

...Mrs. Orville Nichols 

Southern California Daffodil Society 
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GOLD MEDAL WINNER: 


Barbara Abel Smith 

Barbara has been hybridizing daffodils since 1959. April Love, seven 
years after receiving an Award of Merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society, still sets the standard for white trumpets, having both great 
size and refinement. More recently Princess Zaide, Royal Princess, and 
Halley’s Comet, all in Division 3, are winning accolades, wherever grown 
and shown. Desert Orchid brings excellent contrast and quick reverse 
to 2 Y-W’s. She has many more fine things coming on. Particularly 
impressive is the fact that she seems to have become the first to develop 
a small-cupped pink of exhibition quality. 

In addition to her creative hybridizing she is a charming hostess to 
all interested in learning about daffodils, and she has been a tireless 
travelling enthusiast for the daffodil throughout the British Isles and in 
her numerous visits to the States. 

The ADS Gold Medal is a well-deserved tribute to her skill, to her 
enthusiasm, and to the solid results these have enabled her to attain. 



April Love 
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SILVER MEDAL WINNER: 

Kitty Frank 


I can think of no other person who has put in so much quality time 
for the ADS at both the national and local level. In her five years as 
Editor of the Journal, Kitty has done an outstanding job. Even though 
the ADS budget provides a small stipend for this time-consuming 
position, she has refused to accept it and worked very hard, devoting 
one full month out of every three to draw together and edit our Society’s 
major publication. As time goes on, it has become more and more 
difficult to solicit materials and deal with printer problems and the 
distribution of the Journal. Even in the face of an extreme surgical 
problem and impaired health, she has gone forward with her job, editing 
from her hospital bed. One month out of three for five years is twenty 
months of service to the ADS. In itself such dedication is certainly enough 
to warrant the ADS Silver Medal. Kitty has also served as Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee. In addition, the Franks have been the 
backbone of the Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society for many years. 
Kitty has given much encouragement to younger growers. Through 
her efforts, members who are in their thirties are involved with the 
Society, helping with the annual show and exhibiting in it. 


Does Your Garden End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enioy colorful blooms until Irosi 

Your membership includes 5 issues of 
The CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Annual Dues $8 50 Wole to 

GALEN L GOSS 
5012 Kingston Drive 
ANNANDALE, VA 221 m 


PEONIES, Queen of Flower* 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during blooming 
season, foliage decorative until hard frosts-Peonies—a permanent investment— 
will bloom for years 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues $7.50 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for list of publications 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 JNTERLACHEN RD, HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 
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MOVING 

or 

HOW NOT TO GROW MINIATURES 


Jim Wells. New London, New Hampshire 

Those of you who have read some of my articles, or perhaps have 
a copy of my book, Modern Miniature Daffodils, will know the clearly 
defined structures which I have urged upon everyone interested in these 
bulbs. Kitchen cleanliness was the watchword, clean and sterilize 
everything, plant early in August if you can, and use clay pots. Well, 
let me tell you what happened. 

Two years ago we decided to move to a smaller house, and in a 
more rural area. Middletown, New Jersey, had become, in the 35 years 
we had been there a brisk and thriving business community, with no 
vestige of “sleepy hollow” remaining. It was time for us to move. 

The house was put on the market, and the realtors, to the woman, 
were optimistic. {We have, belatedly, come to realize that only by being 
perennial optimists can the realtors survive). “No trouble to sell this 
house,” they said, “All we have to do is show it.” But it did not go. 
People trooped through and poked in every comer, but not even a 
nibble, let alone a bite. Then in October, 1989, a house appeared on 
the market in the small New England town of New London, New 
Hampshire, where we had decided to go. We bought it immediately, 
let it to a temporary tenant until we were ready to move. 

Still no buyer in sight. In June, 1990,1 lifted my bulbs as usual, sorted 
and stored them in small net bags in the greenhouse to wait events, 
I reasoned that it would be so much easier to move a few hundred 
small bags, than to have to tackle the same number of growing pots. 
The empty clay pots were washed as usual, and on the rash assumption 
that someone would appear with some money, these were carefully 
packed in boxes for moving. In August, 1990, we decided to go ahead 
with planned alterations to our new home, which included the 
construction of a new greenhouse. It was hoped that these would be 
finished to allow us to move in late September or early October, the 
latest date in my mind for planting the bulbs. 

September came and bulbs began to arrive from England, together 
with some from kind people here, who knew I lacked a variety or two 
that they could supply. All these bulbs accumulated with the rest, but 
at the end of September came more bulbs and a letter from Michael 
Salmon. “Did I want to lose all my fall flowering species?” Of course 
not. “Well, get them planted!” 
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So there I was with an empty greenhouse of dubious cleanliness, 
bulbs everywhere, no pots and no sterilized soil. No good grit either 
— only some strange poultry grit which was more than half oyster shells. 
Examination of the bulbs clearly showed how dry they were, and a 
few, always precocious, were sending out leaves into the bags. With 
no buyer in sight, I decided that I had to plant, now, and do the best 
1 could if and when we had to move. 

Two cases of green plastic pots — azalea pots — were purchased. 
These were 6 ” and 6 V 2 ” across, but only 5” high. These sizes were 
suitable for all the forms with more than 15 bulbs each, while small 
quantities, crosses, new additions, etc., would go into either plastic 
quarts, or pints. There were no crocks, so coarse granite chips used 
normally as a top dressing would have to do. But what about the soil 
mix? For this I obtained a quantity of “virgin” top soil from a farm which 
clearly had never seen daffodils. Then a very fine grade of stone chips 
was added instead of grit, the mix being completed by the addition of 
the normal amount of Pro-Mix, the professional peat mixture sold for 
growing bedding plants. In place of the traditional grit used at the base 
of difficult types, such as all N. friandrus, the chicken grit would have 
to do. Potting began in early October and was completed in about three 
weeks. The pots were then plunged in the peat-perlite mix which filled 
the two benches. Water was most carefully applied and growth 
commenced at once. 

Early in November a possible purchaser appeared! And of course, 
the bulbs were growing apace. Negotiations began, for as was usual, 
no sale could be clear cut, but was inevitably tied into the sale of another 
house. Eventually a plan was worked out whereby we could move, 
the prospective buyers take possession, final closing to wait till the other 
house was sold. A strange agreement, but this is a strange market. We 
liked the young couple and felt sure they were in earnest and would 
complete the sale as rapidly as possible. 

Then — “How soon can you move?” we were asked. The young 
lady was pregnant and wanted to move at once. We finally agreed on 
December 20th, which gave us a period of about five weeks to sort 
through a fairly large house with 35 years’ of accumulated odds and 
ends, plus a full greenhouse of actively growing bulbs! 

A new greenhouse was being built in New London, but was it ready? 
It was not — but ought to be finished by Thanksgiving. About November 
15 the builder called to say that he had thought the boiler in the house 
was larger than it was, and if we were to tie into this heat source, a 
larger boiler would be required, to which we reluctantly agreed. 

Finally on December 10 word was received that heat was on and 
we could move the bulbs. By now the weather had turned decidedly 
cold so a heated panel truck had to be obtained. The pots were lifted, 
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names and numbers carefully marked on each pot in case the labels 
became lost, and then the pans packed in heavy cardboard cartons. 

A splendid young man who has been of immense help to us agreed 
to take a week-end off and drive the load to New London. When the 
van was finally ready, there were very few inches to spare. Thus the 
pots and pans were moved to New London in a day, and unloaded 
that evening into the new greenhouse. The drive up had been most 
cold, but everything seemed to be alright. 

The boxes remained still packed for about a week until we arrived 
on December 21st, and a quick inspection showed that most were in 
fair condition. Just as soon as the furniture was off the moving van 
and we had moved in, I commenced to unpack and sort out the pans 
by number. Everything seemed to be in order until we came to the 
end when three numbers just were not there. Nothing special about 
them, but they were never found. 

The electrician who had wired the greenhouse was a 6' 9” giant 
and had placed the thermostats well out of my reach and it took a few 
days — Christmas being in full swing — to get these lowered so that 
1 could set the heat at 40°F, but the biggest problem was the heating 
system. Nothing strange about the source, the new boiler worked well, 
but instead of putting in a new Modene heater, fan and radiator, as 
requested, we found a large and most complicated arrangement of fans 
and coils, plus thermostats, which looked as if it had been salvaged 
from the base kitchens of the Queen Mary! I complained loudly about 
this, and was told by the plumber, “Well, if you ever want to refrigerate 
your greenhouse you are all set!” I gave up. It appears to be working 
quite well even if it does take up half the potting shed and 1 suppose 
I shall have to learn to live with it. But the bill has yet to be worked 
out and I shudder to think what this might be. 

But what of the bulbs? It is mid-February as I write and most are 
in active growth, the early ones being well over. A strange phenomenon 
has appeared which has affected perhaps half the total number of pans. 
In these, half the pan will grow well, and perhaps be in bloom, while 
the other half will be completely dormant. The bulbs appear to be sound, 
but just have not made any growth. In some pans these slow bulbs 
have finally started, and so I have a few pans with half the bulbs in 
full flower and the other half hardly above ground. I have come to the 
conclusion that this could have been caused by the chilling of the boxes 
against the sides of the van, from the cold outside temperatures, which 
were well below freezing at the time. 

This condition is not universal for some pans are fine and even. But 
on the whole things have been much better than I expected, which 
rather tends to debunk my previous stringent requirements. About five 
bulbs have been removed from the whole lot as being affected with 
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basal rot, which is quite normal. A few of the stunted bulbs have 
produced stunted flowers, yet the net results will be sufficient in almost 
all pans for my needs next year. 

So the move has been completed more or less successfully, if not 
under ideal conditions, and bulbs seem to grow, even without the 
detailed preparations l have suggested in the past. However, 1 am sure 
that next Augusf-September, I shall be back in my clean clay pots, a 
good sterilized mix, and plenty of clean grit under those difficult bulbs. 

I just hope I never have to move again. 


According to the Pacific Coast Nurseryman and Garden 
Supply Dealer, DuPont has issued a recall of three of its fungicides, 
including two benlate types. These products may include a 
herbicide, atrazine. Please check with your dealer before using 
with your daffodils, or call DuPont for more information at 
1 - 800 - 441 - 7515 . 


ijR. ^ 


GROWER OF NARCISSUS TAZETTAS 

Offering Double Chinese Sacred Lily (Double Roman), Early Pearl, Erlicheer, 
Golden Dawn, Grand Monarque, Grand Primo, Polly's Pearl, White Pearl, 
Soleil d'Or, Avalanche, Australian Paper White. 

$12 per dozen. Payment with order. 

Individual bulbs of rarer sorts a vailable upon request. 

GARZAS ROAD, CARMEL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 93924 


DAFFODIL PRIMER 

DIGGING AND STORING BULBS 


HELEN K. LINK, Brooklyn, Indiana 

Not all cultivars multiply at the same rate; therefore, only those which 
are crowded need to be dug. Some hybrids multiply very slowly which 
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usually accounts for a high purchase price. 

When digging bulbs use a tool which has a long, sharp digging end. 
A tile spade is ideal, but may be too long for a small person to handle. 
Any good machine shop can cut off a couple of inches to fit the operator. 
Keep the spade clean and sharp. 

When digging bulbs be sure to insert the spade deep enough to get 
under the bulbs and far enough away so the bulbs are not cut. Usually 
when bulbs are cut, if the basal plant is intact, the bulb will survive. 

Examine each bulb when dug for any evidence of basal rot or fly 
infestation. For the city dweller who must use the same soil for replanting, 
it is a good idea to treat the bulbs with a Benlate dip. 

When bulbs have been dug place them in a plastic mesh bag, such 
as an onion or potato bag, and label with name and color code. Be 
sure to use a label which will withstand water. A strip of a 3 x 5 card 
written on by a Bic pen works or use the garden tag. To clean the bulbs 
turn the hose (full force) on the bulbs rotating the sack. After draining, 
the bulbs are ready for a dip treatment. Prepare a dip of two (2) 
tablespoons of Benlate to a gallon of warm water {about 80-90 degrees) 
Insert the sacks of bulbs for 15 - 30 minutes depending on the size 
of the bulbs. Probably about 15 minutes is sufficient for very small bulbs. 

Where to store the bulbs for the summer until planting time is often 
a problem. Do not store in hot, damp areas. If stored in a cool, dry 
basement run a dehumidifier and place an electric fan on the sacks. 
The sooner the bulbs are dry the better. Most fungus diseases thrive 
in moist heat. 

Bulbs should not be dug until foliage has turned yellow. Next year’s 
blooms are supplied by nourishment through this year’s foliage. Keep 
the bulbs growing as long as possible in order to provide nourishment 
for the next year’s blooms. If, for some reason, bulbs must be dug when 
foliage is still green, then do not cut foliage deep into the neck of the 
bulb. Cut a few inches above the neck, and that which remains will 
dry off naturally without harm to the bulb. 

Fresh roots should not be pulled off, let them dry off naturally. The 
area where roots are fastened to the basal plate is open for infection 
if roots are pulled off when still active. Some cultivars have roots the 
entire year, especially those from division 8 and some from division 
9, and the miniatures, since they dry out too quickly. If miniatures must 
be stored, place them in dry sand in a cool place for fall planting. It 
might be better to replant bulbs from those divisions immediately without 
drying. 
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MOLES AND GOPHERS, ETC. 

Gilman Keasy, Corvallis. Oregon 


Lee Kitchens’ concern about $50.00 bulbs (A.D.S. Journal , 
December, 1990} reminds me of my concern when 1 got my own new 
and better daffodils from the late Grant Mitsch 27 years ago. 1 also solved 
the problem with screen cages for the more expensive ones. However, 
1 subsequently came to realize that no subterranean pest that can be 
screened out will eat a daffodil bulb. 

Moles are insectivorous. They eat only such small animal life as insects, 
earthworms, etc., as they can find. Earthworms are probably the largest 
part of their diet. They have no incisor teeth with which to gnaw 
anything. And no molars with which to masticate vegetable matter. The 
trouble with moles is that in hunting for their food they leave burrows 
which are invaded by mice, voles, and perhaps even rats that feed on 
all of the vegetable goodies exposed to them by the moles. Nearly every 
one accuses the innocent moles, 

Then there are the pocket gophers—rodents—that do feed on many 
forms of vegetable matter, both above and below the surface of the 
soil, including most bulbs, tubers, and roots except daffodil bulbs which 
are poison as are the leaves also. My experience indicates that the odor 
of the calcium oxalate (as mentioned by Matthew Zanbergen P. 107. 
A.D.S. Journal December 1990) is sufficiently repellent to prevent any 
foragers to even sample any part of the daffodil plant. I have observed 
where moles or gophers have burrowed through the rows and neatly 
detoured around every bulb or clump encountered. In these past 27 
years I have not found a single tooth mark on a daffodil bulb. Very 
infrequently a mole or gopher may disturb a bulb, even seriously disturb 
a bulb, and gophers have been known to move a bulb for some distance. 
Recently I also observed a fresh mole mound with many short bits of 
daffodil roots in the freshly heaved up soil. So for that fifty dollar bulb 
the cage may be well worth while until there is a comfortable increase. 

I also have beaver, deer, and elk. No pest mentioned so far need 
elicit great concern. The larva of the narcissus bulb fly, which gets to 
about a half inch long, is the “ferocious enemy” which would and does 
devour our precious bulbs. I seriously doubt that a “shark cage” will 
be any protection against that one. 
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HERE AND THERE 


Word has reached us of the formation of the National Daffodil 
Association of Australia. Discussion has been ongoing since 1986, and 
in September of 1990, a meeting of representatives from state daffodil 
organizations was held, and history was made. Australia now has a 
national organization. The next Australian Championships are to be 
held in Canberra on September 12 - 13, 1992. We wish our friends 
in Australia well. 

Recently we have received the sad news of the death of several 
longtime members. Mrs E.P. Miles of Alabama, a member since 1967 
and a life member, died just before Thanksgiving. Mrs. Stenger Diehl 
(Mary), of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, who became a member in 
1968, died in December. Mrs. J.E. (Irma) Werling who had been a 
member since 1961, died recently, as did Mrs. Drury Blair, a member 
since 1978. Our sincere sympathy and condolences to their families. 

Another loss was the passing of Charles H. Mueller, New Hope, 
Pennsylvania, bulb specialist and former member of the ADS, on 
December 1, 1990. Our sympathy to his family and friends. 


COMING EVENTS 


Sept. 13 - 14, 1991 
April 23 - 25, 1992 
April 1 - 3, 1993 
Spring 1994 


Fall Board Meeting, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
ADS Convention, Columbus, Ohio 
ADS Convention, Nashville, Tennessee 
ADS Convention, Portland, Oregon 


THE AMERICAN BRED COLLECTION 
OF JAN de GRAAFF 

Meg Yerger, Princess Anne, Mary fond 

Jan de Graaff, a member of the de Graaff family bulb firm in Holland, 
decided to set up in business for himself in the United States. About 
1926 he came to the Portland, Oregon, area establishing Oregon Bulb 
Farms at Gresham where he was to develop a very large and ambitious 
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hybridizing program the cultivars of which would eventually total more 
than a hundred. 

Before leaving the firm in Holland he decided to have all their daffodils 
grown in Noordwyk properly registered by the R.H.S. This was done 
in 1927 which was definitely not the date of introduction. Thus the 
list contains old varieties, and perhaps some new, but mostly things 
grown many years before 1927. 

Poeticus cultivars registered that year included Boccaccio, Catullus, 
Decamarone, Heptamerone, Inferno, Madame Sans Gene, Melinde, 
Satan, Sylvania (syn Mephistophles) and Striking. Edwina, 9 W-YYR, 
was named by him for a visitor who was also a friend of Mr. Henry 
O’Melveny of Los Angeles, a very prominent judge and great daffodil 
lover. Gladys Dobie was named for a Scottish governess who was the 
daughter of a Glasgow seedsman. In 1928, Los Angeles, the home 
of the judge, was used as the name of a poet. Mr. de Graaff recalled 
Kentucky, 9 W-YYR, also registered in 1928 as having coffee colored 
petals which was perhaps not a desirable characteristic but at least 
different. Kentucky was changed to Division 3 in 1959. 

Possibly those poets went to Oregon Bulb Farms for use in breeding 
the many Division 2’s and 3’s that originated there. There is no record 
of a pure poet having been registered by O.B.F., but the number of 
blooms with “rimmed” coronas suggests poet genes in the ancestry 

More than 2,000 varieties of the daffodils raised by the family firm 
were brought to Gresham for use as breeding stock and to be evaluated 
before being listed in the Oregon Bulb Farms wholesale catalogue. Those 
bulbs were listed in the RHS Classified list as being raised by de Graaff 
whereas those he bred himself in Oregon were credited to Oregon Bulb 
Farms. It was in 1928 when Jan de Graaff commenced raising daffodils 
there, thus producing a tremendous number of flowers to become eligible 
for entry in show classes competing for the American Bred Award 
(Red/White/Blue) offered by ADS. 

Several listed as “pre-1942” may have been from the first crosses 
Jan attempted in Oregon — General MacArthur 2 Y-Y, Pink 
Cloud 4 W-P, Pink Gem 2 W-P, Pink Punch 2 W-WWP, and Promise 
2 W- (Original registration is 2b). The daffodil Mrs. R.O, Backhouse 
was a parent of the ones with pink in them. Before 1946, newer pinks 
included Azalea 2 W-WPP, Buff Beauty 2 W-PPY, Gremlin 2 W-YYP, 
Magic Pink 2 W-P, Pink Delight 2 W-YYP, Pink Dresden 2 W-, Pink 
Mist 2 W-, Pink Perfection 2 W-. Rosy Glow 2 W-, Salmon Queen 
2 W-, Tidbit 2 W-WWP, and Forever Amber 2 W-PPY. 

According to Grant Mitsch, Oregon Bulb Farms and C.E. Bailey of 
the Portland area pioneered in work on pink daffodils. Bailey died in 
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the early 1940’s and his seedlings were purchased by Oregon Bulb 
Farms. One of them with a pink frilled crown was named Charles Bailey 
and introduced. By 1959, when the entire stocks of Oregon Bulb Farms 
were sold to the Puget Sound Bulb Exchange, Sumner, Washington, 
even more pinks had been registered. As usual, they had pretty names 
— Carita 2 W-P, Cover Girl 2 W-P, Daring 2 W-P, Jane Biggio 2 W- 
WWP, Morningside 2 W-YYP, Organdy 2 W-P, Peaches and Cream 
2 W-YPO, Prince Charming 4 W-P, Indiscreet 1 W-P, Roman Candle 
2 W-P, San Marino 2 W-P, Sweet Talk 2 W-WWP, Troubadour 2 W- 
P, and Winkie 2 W-P. 

Mr. de Graaffs tale of developing pink doubles involves going back 
to basics to develop a double he would consider worthy as a parent. 
He selected the bicolor Spring Glory, 1 W-Y, introduced by de Groat 
& Sons before 1914 and having won an award from Haarlen in 1921. 
At Oregon Bulb Farms he grew several acres of it. To produce the finest 
bulbs it was the custom to break off buds before they opened so all 
the vitality of ripening foliage and scape would go into the bulb. In a 
search for plants that showed a tendance to ‘’double” all the flowers 
were left on in these several acres. In a bloom by bloom search one 
or two were found that met that requirement. From these the seeds 
were collected and a fine bunch of seedlings with well-formed doubles 
were raised, These crossed with Mrs. R.O. Backhouse produced some 
fine double pinks with pink and white petals interspersed. Pink Cloud 
4 W-P and Prince Charming 4 W-P were the best of these. From other 
crosses came Riotous, Sunburst, and Windswept as fine yellow doubles, 
with Windblown as an outstanding 4 W-Y, and Whitewater as a good 
white double. Chalet and Sierra Madre were introduced about the same 
time. Enterprise, 4 Y-O, was registered in 1958 just before the entire 
stock was sold so Mr. de Graaff could become completely involved 
with the breeding of lilies. His success in the daffodil business confirmed 
his belief that American-grown, acclimated, selected bulbs would 
consistently give better results than imported ones. He urged that we 
should hybridize and grow daffodils suited to our own varying climates 
and soils. 

At the second Annual convention of the ADS held in Mansfield, Ohio, 
Jan de Graaff was the banquet speaker on the subject of Daffodils for 
America, summarized as follows: 

The key to better daffodils for America does not lie in haphazard crossing 
of tetraploid show varieties. It lies in finding good pollen parents among 
your naturalized daffodils, or among the species and then crossing those 
with the best of the show daffodils. In his opinion the continued 
intercrossing of tetraploids achieved very little and that little at a very 
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high cost. He urged that we realize this and embark on a project to 
raise new lines of hybrids, based in part on varieties that have survived 
neglect or maltreatment for many years. He pointed out the fact that 
in the old naturalized plantings of daffodils we have varieties eminently 
suited to our climatic and soil conditions. 

A feature at the fourth annual ADS Convention in Philadelphia was 
a display of American-bred daffodils. People who were at that 1959 
Convention still recall the drunk who wandered into the meeting room 
only to be completely baffled that so many people were talking about 
nothing but daffodils! People still recall the highly successful judging 
school where 75 students attended. People still remember Jan de 
Graaff s after-dinner speech where he again stressed the need to breed 
daffodils suited to our diverse climates to play an enduring role in 
American gardens. The message promoting American-bred daffodils 
brought ADS action at the 1960 Convention in Dallas with establishment 
of an award for a collection of five varieties, from any division, of 
American origin or breeding at ADS approved shows. 

An exhibitor wishing to compete for the American-bred Award could 
have done so using Oregon Bulb Farm introductions each from a 
different Division. A trumpet could have been selected from fifteen 
different cultivars such as Allegheny, Chula, Flamante, Halloween, High 
Sierra, Indiscreet, Lady Ruffles, Lemon Pie, Miss Ruffles, Oriole, Peer 
Gynt, Palomar, Sea Breeze, or Silverine. From Division 2, in addition 
to those already mentioned in this article, there could have been 
Adirondack, Appleblossom, Ausable, Aztec, Ballet, Beauty Glow, 
Bounty, Breathless, Bravo, Bronze Lady, Chateau, Chili Bean, Circus 
Clown, Concerto, Convoy, Dawn’s Delight, Deschutes, Ecstasy, Ernest 
H. Wilson, Fandango, Fiesta, Firefall, High Tor, Igloo, Lovelight, Mount 
Whitney, Nestucca, Nipigon, Nipissing, Pacific Dawn, Petitpoint, 
Pocono, Polar Star, Promise, Red Dice, Red Punch, Remie, Shantung, 
Sherry, Sierra Gem, Sierra Snow, Signal Hill, South Pacific, Sparkle, 
Spice, Spring Love, Spring Mist, Springmaid, Tangee, Telegraph Hill, 
Temptress, Tonkin, Venango, Wallowa, Western Star, White Harmony, 
White Shadows, White Shoulders, Winterset, Zircon and Umpqua. It’s 
possible even thirty years later to stage an American Bred Collection 
made up of five long cups originated at Oregon Bulb Farms. 

From among the short cups registered by Oregon Bulb Farms there 
are fewer to select from — only Aloha, Atom Flash, Bright Lights, 
Brightwork, Crater Lake, Dainty Lady, Magic Fire, Sierra Glow, 
Starbright, Tableau, Tiny Tim, and Tonto. From the triandrus are only 
Cathedral, Forty-Niner, Merry Bells, Santa Barbara, Sutter’s Gold, and 
Tiara. Among the tazettas the choice narrows to three — Fame, Golden 
Dawn and Matador, 
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Not only were the flowers beautiful but their names, too, were so 
beautiful that other hybridizers wanted to use them for newer originations. 
In the mid or late seventies there was a move to delete all the O.B.F. 
cultivar names from the Classified List so they could be reused. This 
did not happen because the then Chairman of Judging Schools pointed 
out that many of them were appearing on lists for identification exams 
in the judging courses. Many others appeared in the lists of a hundred 
cultivars students had to submit to meet ADS requirements for proof 
of the number of daffodils being grown. A few of them appear in 
catalogues and in non-commercial private offerings. Even now it is 
possible to see some exhibited in ADS American Bred collections as 
well as other collections, and single stem classes. 

Information Sources: 

Scattered references in Daffodil Handbook published by American Horticultural Society. 
Article by Jan de Graaf on page 10 - 20 of the 1960 American Daffodil Yearbook. 
Personal correspondence. 


PLANTING DAFFODIL SEEDS IN THE NORTH 

ELIZABETH T. CAFEN, Boonton, New Jersey 

Carey Quinn, chief promotor of the ADS, hoped so much, when 
he visited us and everyone he could find in the mid BG’s who were 
spreading the word, that Americans would start hybridizing for American 
gardens. 

Carey would have been thrilled to see the large crowd that invaded 
both the Miniature and the Hybridizers’ sessions at a recent national 
meeting, held where he got us started 34 years ago. How long his thrill 
would have lasted is another point. Sometimes, there seemed to be 
more heat than light. 

Major speeches came from the warmest zones — 8, 9, 10, where 
once it was thought only tazettas and jonquils grew. Helen Grier, an 
original member and hybridizer of the warm belt, explained very dearly 
her experience with three kinds of containers for seedlings — clay, plastic, 
and wood. 

While Helen and others spoke for the south, I thought someone 
should speak for the northern tier. As I grow most of our dafs in zone 
5 (N.J.), and have a nodding acquaintance with zone 6 (Conn.) and 
zone 4 (Maine), I thought I should try. 
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Planting dafs in pots sunk in the garden never occurred to me until 
after the 1958 ADS Convention in Atlanta. On our return, Jack, Betsey 
(on her 16th birthday), and I stopped at Charlie Meehan’s. Charlie was 
not only the fancier who framed the ADS Symposium, he had a pretty 
garden, too. Betsey was fascinated with the little ones Charley tucked 
in clay pots here and there. 

Until then, I had bought from Mr. Gray species and the hard-to-find 
end of the classification. In 1958, I bought real miniatures — a few 
each — and planted them in clay pots, sinking in a 50' row down 
our vegetable garden. Every one of the pots was shattered beyond use 
over winter. Obviously, clay was not for us. I then planted seeds in 
wooden flats. This was great for a few years, then the wood 
disintegrated, and I lost lots. 

We have admired the Mitsch’s big cold frames. Such is certainly the 
safest way for anyone feeling the need for winter protection. (And even 
Elise, in her zone 7, has lost to cold.) However, in our case, and 
doubtless for many others, cold frames are out of the question. Deer 
tramp though them. 

A few years ago, visiting the Gerritsens, Jack Gerritsen showed me 
his seedlings, planted right out in his fields, he showed us many little 
thriving patches of miniatures, his long-time interest, as well as the collars. 

Since then, I have followed his example. I plant in labelled and 
documented (deer) rows in loam well-fortified by peat, against our dry 
times, of course. Both Jack and I are allergic to weeds, and where we 
cannot ground cover or heavily mulch, we weed. Tiny seeds must be 
free of weeds. (It is a relaxing job, when a gardener is bushed from 
heavier chores.) 

Our preferred mulch for miniatures and seedlings is white pine 
needles. They serve us well, and fortunately, we now have enough 
mature white pines to take care of us. But, our daughter, Susie Stutts, 
now in charge of restoring George Lee’s place in New Canaan, has 
discovered a source that would supply a group at a reasonable price. 
1 don’t remember the name, but Susie would tell anyone interested. 

I wish I had begun in the 50’s when Carey worked his proselytizing 
on me. You know they used to say you had to have a grandfather 
who hybridized dafs, in order to accomplish anything. Now, we know 
it takes but an idea and a few years of patience, and anything can 
happen. I am planting in 1988. I hope many will. I am only a fancier, 
but I seek things strong in the north, and if we all plant seeds in our 
tough zone 5 — even 4, we will have, as Carey envisaged, dafs that 
like what we have to offer. 
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THE SPECIES FROM SEED 


LEE M. RAD AN, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania 

Dedicated rock gardeners look to small plants as the means to an 
end. There is a saying in the Rock Garden Society that if you can see 
the plant you don’t want it. Rock gardening being the most catholic 
form of gardening with hundreds of genus being represented, it is a 
source of constant amazement to me that more of the species daffodils 
and a few of the modem miniatures are not more represented in our 
gardens. There is, of course, the fact that many rock gardeners go into 
periods — I have been through my primula period, my saxifrage period, 
my androsace period, and now I am in my bulb period. 

This has presented a most frustrating difficulty because many of the 
narcissus bulbs that I want are just not available. However, the seed 
is available, and so once again, patience must be the virtue that guides 
us. Since I have been in my bulb period for approximately six years, 
the fruits of my patience are beginning to bear and the alpine house, 
beginning in November, is a joy as one after the another of the species 
daffodils break their dormancy and come into bloom. 

I have found that from seed most of the species will bloom in three 
to five years. The next step is to go from the pot to the bulb frame. 
The mature bulbs are planted in the bulb frame in cherry tomato baskets 
and here they can begin to ramp around and split and offset to their 
heart’s content. The third and final step, two or three years further down 
the road, will be to plant them in as many little microclimates as one 
can in the rockery, the moraine and the scree. While all of this is going 
on, it is very important that as soon as you get bloom in either the 
alpine house or the bulb frame, you get your camel’s hair brush or tu¬ 
lips to “pimp” the plants to ensure a bountiful seed harvest. This ensures 
more plants for the future, and it gives you trading power with other 
enthusiasts. 

There are probably 10,000 different composts that are recommended 
for the handling of alpines and narcissus seed, but I use exactly the 
same thing that I use for all alpine plants — straight turfus —“Terra 
Green” out of the bag. This is a soil conditioner which is calcined clay. 
Two-inch square pots are filled with the material and set in plastic floats. 
Enough water is put in the float so that by capillary action there is 
continual moisture in the seed pan. 

The seed sowing takes place the week after the Philadelphia Flower 
Show, approximately the second week of March, along with five or 
six hundred other packs of alpine seed, which are treated exactly in 
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the same manner. They are placed outdoors on a shelf in my carport. 
Being mid-March, there is some freeze-thawing action. Approximately 
50% to 60% of the narcissus seedlings appear in April and May. Those 
that don’t germinate are kept over until the following spring. These are 
placed in cold frames in November and they can start germinating any 
time between October and May of the following year. When the 
seedlings do germinate, the water in the trays is charged with Peters 
Root-N-Bloom, which is a 5-50-17 fertilizer (one half strength) and the 
seedlings grow on, hopefully not going dormant the first year. Generally 
speaking, they do not, and you get an extra year by pushing them 
through and not letting them go dormant. If signs of dormancy become 
evident, they are immediately pulled from the solution and allowed to 
semi-dry out until the following spring. 

All seedlings remain in the seed pans for a minimum of three years. 
Then the small bulbs, whether in active growth or dormant, can easily 
be transferred to pots for continued growing in the alpine house. This 
is the only method that give sufficient plants to begin to spread about 
the garden so that you can find where they will grow in the proper 
microclimate. 

I purposely have not given a list of narcissus I am growing because 
I’m trying to grow every species I can get my little hands on. I have 
had wonderful luck with the seed exchanges of the ARGS, AGS, 
SRGC, RGCBC, Nancy Wilson and Mike Salmon. I also have many 
friends that pass the seed on to me with the proviso that they share 
in some of the bulbs four to five years down the road. 

All growers of species narcissus should be everlastingly grateful to 
Jim Wells for his outstanding book Modem Miniature Daffodils, Timber 
Press, 1989. Narcissus: A Guide to Wild Daffodils by John Blanchard, 
Alpine Garden Society, 1990, is somewhat more technical, but both 
books have lifted the fog from growing and identifying species daffodils. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN LILY SOCIETY, INC 


A SOCIETY TO PROMOTE THE CULTURE OF LILIES 



suggest that you may wish to grow other bulbs— 
lily bulbs. Join us by sending annual dues 

$ 12.50 for one year, $31.50 for 3 years 
(20% discount for those over 65) 

to 

Dr. Robert C. Gilman, Executive Secretary 
P.O. Box 272 - Owatonna, MN 55060 
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BEGINNING HYBRIDIZING OR POLLEN DAUBING 101 


—y- STEPHEN J, VINISKY p Sherwood, Oregon 

L^eed Time. Early summer for “Pollen Daubers” can be almost 
Jy as exciting as blooming season. The seed pods have begun to 
swell. Some of the early season crosses have pods of good size that 
are turning yellow. If their stem is gently shaken it is easy to hear the 
rattle of ripe seed. Your flower has done its part and provided you with 
seed. In return, your part is to raise that seed until it grows a bulb that 
is large enough to produce a flower. Each one of the black, hard and 
glossy seed represents your personal vision of a future daffodil. 
Harvesting and planting these precious “black pearls” is the subject of 
this and September’s article. 

Harvesting: Dr. Throckmorton mentioned a very clever and easy way 
to manage the collection of seed. It has proved so workable for me 
I believe it bears repeating. Go to a hospital or a surgical supply company 
and get a roll of Tube Gauze. This is the stuff a doctor would pull over 
a cut or mashed finger. After the flower has turned brown and is dry 
you take about a six inch length of tube gauze and tie a knot in one 
end. Slide this gauze tube over the swelling pod. Loosen the hang-tag 
(with the seed and pollen parent carefully written on it) and re-cinch 
the string on top of the gauze tube. The developing pod is enclosed 
in a soft, stretchable sock that is tied at the top and cinched with the 
hang-tag string below the pod. You are now free of having to check 
developing pods daily. The pod can ripen and open and not a seed 
will be lost. You can harvest your crop of little socks at your convenience. 
As a bonus, it is easy to see the white gauze in the rapidly yellowing 
and floppy leaves. I have found a few of these sockfuls of seed laying 
on the ground in September. They were missed when harvesting. 

After you have collected your seed you can plant it right away or 
put it in envelopes (small coin envelopes seem to be about the right 
size) for late summer planting. As the seed goes in the envelope I mark 
the outside with the seed and pollen parent. Store the envelopes in 
a cool, dry place until it is convenient for you to plant. There has been 
no noticeable difference in germanation when there has been a difference 
in planting times. 

Planting: There are only two topics of debate in the daffodil world 
regarding planting seed. The first area of debate is the How (i.e. How 
deep? How far apart? How about planting in open ground? How about 
cold frames or pots?) 

The second area of debate is the When. (i.e. When do I plant? Now? 
Labor Day weekend? July 4th?) 
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Officially, we are told to plant seed “as the seed are ripe, sow them 
one to two inches deep in flats or open ground.” This is probably the 
best or most optimum method to use. The point here is that even if 
your growing conditions are not the best or you can only manage a 
one gallon plastic pot, try it and you will probably have some success. 
You can be a long way from the “optimum” and still have good results. 
Try it. The big thing is to get your seed into a pot, a flat, or the ground. 

If any of you have a method of harvesting or planting seed that works 
for you; Please write me and we can share it with ail. 

Steve Vinisky, 21700 S.W. Chapman Road 
Sherwood, Oregon 97140 


Nancy Wilson is looking for 
miniature and species daffodils ^ 

Will Trade or Buy 


Contact her at 6525 Briceland-Thorn Road 
Garberville, CA 95440 


WHERE CAN I GET . . . ? 


Honey Bells..Dr. Frank Galyon 

Harmony Bells 1816 Tanager Lane 

Silver Bells Knoxville, TN 37919 


Henry Deterding.......Mrs. Julie Dowd 

Forty-niner 412 Forest Drive 

Lemonade Fruitland, MD 21826 

Reprieve 
Blarney 

Blarney's Daughter 
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RANDOM RAMBL1NGS 


Mary Lou Gripshover, MUford, Ohio 

I was talking to a friend very early this spring, and she said she had 
just been out in the garden checking on the progress of her bulbs. She 
said, “You know, Til always grow daffodils, even after I quit showing. 
I was out there, ruining my manicure, digging in the dirt to see if the 
bulbs were coming.” 1 laughed with her, and admitted I had been out 
doing the same thing. We agreed that the very earliness of the flowers 
was one thing that made daffodils so appealing. We’re anxious for winter 
to be over, and we can’t wait to see the daffodils. 

That conversation got me to thinking about the earliest daffodils. In 
my garden some of my miniature seedlings are the first daffodils to 
bloom, butN. minor, Wee Bee, Tete-a-Tete, SmallTalk, and Bagatelle 
aren’t far behind. We have a large boulder near the end of the driveway 
which since we couldn’t move it, we incorporated into one of the flower 
beds. On the street side I’ve planted early blooming Cornet (always 
my first standard), Shimmer, Dik Dik, and some Bagatelle. A day or 
two later Honeymoon adds its pale lemon color. Prologue, a marvelous 
bicolor trumpet, opens about the same time as Honeymoon, stands 
up well to rain and wind, and lasts a long time. The sixes as a group 
are early, though those mostly pink and white bred from Foundling 
are generally later. El Camino stands tall, and increases well, though 
it doesn’t reflex as much as some others. For a touch of pale pink early 
on, try Sonia Sloan. Earliest of the yellow/reds here are Falstaff and 
Court Martial. Honeybird’s lemon tones are early, with Pops Legacy 
a day or so behind. Earliest of the all whites here is Greenholm, while 
Nancegollan and Happy Hour are the earliest jonquil hybrids. Then 
you get a couple of days of hot weather and everything comes on at 
once! 

I am reminded again this year how much the flowers grow as they 
open and reach maturity. Often, we cut to exhibit just as the flower 
opens to prevent burning or wind damage or whatever. But if you can 
let the blooms mature on the plant, you may be amazed at the difference 
in the flowers. A good friend of mine says that my flowers are too small, 
and while they’ll never reach the size of his, even he might be satisfied 
with the si 2 e of some of the mature blooms still on the plant. 
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I have been impressed with the keeping qualities of several flowers 
this year. Ibis withstood the elements for two weeks and was still fit 
to exhibit. It has taken a long time to settle in my garden, though. 
Prologue, Falstaff and Court Martial are still in bloom after two weeks. 
And the color has been great, with no burning in the red cups. Tonga, 
too, is looking good, and shows no signs of blasting; Unique and 
Acropolis, however, show varying degrees of blasting, with Unique's 
form damaged, while Acropolis will probably not even open. 

Invitations to judge caused me to travel to several cities, and I was 
impressed in Knoxville with the mass planting of daffodils on the 
Pellissippi Parkway. Many thousands of mixed bulbs have been planted 
following the slopes along the Parkway along a several-mile-long stretch. 
This is a relatively new planting, which should be magnificent in a few 
more years when the blooms increase. And at the area in Louisville 
where 1-71 ends at 1-65 there are thousands of daffodils of one variety 
planted in a free form drift. One patch of yellow was in glorious full 
bloom, while another area had already finished blooming. Surely the 
people who pass these plantings daily must have their spirits lifted by 
such sights. 


DAFFODILS FOR BEGINNERS 

(From the Convention workshop presented by 
Peggy Macneale and Harold McConnell) 

Carolyn Roof, Paducah, Kentucky 

When I walked into “Daffodils for Beginners,” Peggy Macneale asked, 
“What are you doing here?”, and added that she wasn't sure anyone 
was coming after looking at the list of convention attendees. She had 
nothing to fear, many must have felt as I did, every once in a while 
it is good to get back to basics. 

That is just what Peggy did, beginning with “How To Start,” new 
collectors (and seasoned ones) were told to begin by looking at what 
is growing in the back yard. Is it worth fooling with — i.e. separating, 
replanting? It takes just as much time to plant new, good varieties as 
ones that do little more then send up foliage. Do they all bloom at the 
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same time? If that’s what you want that’s OK, but if you want a longer 
season then plant different varieties. 

Having surveyed the yard, the next step is to order catalogues. Peggy 
warned against the junk catalogues. Most do not really offer bargains. 
They are known to make up names and color, going so far as painting 
Spellbinder green and calling it Pastachio. Most, however, offer limited 
selection of old Dutch varieties. The handout given us listed both 
specialists and general bulb catalogues, which offer new interesting 
varieties that have improved substance, color, and form. I have found 
they also stand behind their bulbs and can’t remember more than one 
that wasn’t perfect. 

Having studied your yard and received the catalogues, it is time to 
get down to serious study. If you want mass plantings, lesser priced 
bulbs are what you want and you will want bulbs that are generous 
of bloom and good increases. Peggy said to look for certain key phrases; 
“generous bloom”, “good increaser”, “good for the garden”, “vigorous”, 
“good substance”, “strong stem”, (to withstand the wind), “tall” (so that 
the bloom is above the foliage, making it showier in the garden), clarity, 
and disease resistant and tolerance. 

Check for blooming times. Some will be noted E, M, or L. While 
others will carry the notation, 1, 2, 3, or 4. Also check for awards 
received. Some growers will list flowers for Wisley Awards for Garden. 
In 1990 Bravoure and Golden Dawn received FCC (First Class 
Certification); and Rainbow and Jefire, HC (Highly Commended). Other 
good old garden flowers are: Ice Follies, February Gold, Trevithian, 
Thalia, Cantabile, Accent, Hollyberry, Firetail, Armada and N: poeticus. 
Some new ones include: Larkwhistle, Badan Loch, Delnashaugh and 
Gold Convention. 

Involve your children, grandchildren, etc., by letting them pick by 
name or color. 

Why collect show flowers? To take advantage of genetic breeding 
that is producing better substance, color and new forms. The better 
substance produces blooms that are very turgid, withstand weather and 
last longer. This is especially important if you paid $30 for the bulb, 
you want the bloom to last. Tripartite is an example of a brand new 
form, that everyone seems to like. 

When reading the catalogue, look for phrases: “still a winner”, “good 
neck” (short), “good pose”, “holds color”, “weatherproof’ and “does 
not bum”. Check for its pedigree. Certain parents have great genes 
for disease resistance, vigorous growth and color. Empress of Ireland 
and East Moon are both good breeding parents. Trousseau is great for 
disease resistance especially basal rot. 
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The best way to build a collection is to set a goal for each year and 
buy each year. Order early to get not only what you want, but a 
discount. Go together with several for a joint order for a group discount, 
or order collections. Think about the Australian or New Zealand growers, 
or order from Duncan, Hatfield or Reed for acclimated ones. Think 
ahead. Where is your collection weak? What colors or divisions are 
missing? And don’t forget blooming time. 

Don’t let prices intimidate you. To get bulbs to market may take more 
than ten years. The Empress of Ireland was originally $300. A good 
bulb will cost less than a good dinner out and the pleasure lasts longer. 

This summer, while it is hot, make labels and a master list that includes 
ordered, bonus and exchange bulbs. (Note: each of us has the perfect 
labeling and record keeping method. There is only one best way, your 
way.) Keep name, breeding, coding, source, year, price, number of 
bulbs and blooms each year on a file, or in a computer. 

A few words on planting: A bulb planter is not deep enough; dig 
at least a nine inch hole, place potato fertilizer (low N and high P for 
color and stem strength) in the bottom, work in an inch of soil, a handful 
of perlite, bulb, then fill the hole. Water, water and water in the fall 
especially if it is dry. The water will greatly increase the bloom size. 

When show-time arrives, watch the weather. Blooms may be picked 
and stored in a non-self-defrosting (manual defrost) refrigerator for two 
weeks. Write the name and coding on the stem immediately as picked. 
If the bloom needs to develop more, place in warm water. If it is at 
peak put in ice water. Judge as you pick, and pick for certain classes. 
The bloom should be fully exposed, have mature color and fresh 
substance, and clean off dirt at once. 

At this point Peggy turned the program over to Harold McConnell, 
a fellow S.W.O.D.S. member. He proceeded to tell us how he plants, 
labels, picks and shows. 

First, invest in Handbook for Growing , Exhibiting and Judging 
Daffodils, then visit shows in your area to see what is good and what 
grows well in that area. Harold grows in raised beds because he can 
control the soil. He also controls the elements by building beds near 
buildings, and planting windbreaks. For winter mulch straw is used, in 
the spring pine needles are used to keep the blooms clean. It is more 
expensive, but worth not having to clean mud off blooms. 

Labeling is important. Harold found a unique method: white plastic 
picnic knives marked with a sharp black marker. (The styrene will 
become brittle in a few years, but the pastic knife is cheap enough to 
replace). 

Water as needed. In the spring the sprinkler is used until blooms 
appear, then a hose is used to avoid water marks. 
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Pick show quality 2:00 - 3:00 p.m., on a clear day. Place in warm 
water to bring out. Helen Link had told him to put the stems in ice 
water to immediately harden off if the bloom is where you want it. 

If the bloom is dirty, clean it. Most exhibitors suggest distilled water, 
Harold uses filtered tap water that is slightly warm. He avoids soap unless 
there is a stain on the back of the petals. Q-tip ‘cosmetic applicators 1 
have flatter heads and are larger than the standard size Q-tip and come 
in handy when cleaning. 

Getting to the show can be a disaster. Harold’s carrier is cheap, easy 
to duplicate, and easy to transport. The base is an under-the-bed-storage 
box filled with double diapers. Each bloom is inserted in a square of 
the cloth then placed in the diaper fold. The boxes can be stacked and 
car air conditioner run without harming the blooms. Each set up is less 
than $5.00. 

At the show individual specimens are labeled with cards that are slit 
horizontally top and bottom and slipped over the stem. No more trying 
to find card holders. Harold does premake the cards slipping them into 
the holders stuck into a sponge. Once at the show it is easy to find 
the appropriate card and the sponge takes care of any spills. 

The workshop was billed as ‘‘Daffodils for Beginners.” It was really 
for everyone who grows daffodils. We learned new tricks and were 
reminded about the basics. 

I thoroughly enoyed it, took lots of notes, and am looking forward 
to better blooms next Spring. 


THE USE OF PINE BARK MULCH 
AS A SOIL AMENDMENT 


Barry Nichols, Mf, Pleasant, Texas 


We all know the old saying about planting a fifty cent bulb in a five 
dollar hole. We also know just how true this adage is in good garden 
practice. The success or failure of our plantings, whether it is shrubbery, 
perennial plants or daffodils, often depends upon the soil in which they 
are planted. 

A large part of the South’s timber industry comes from the short leaf 
or loblolly pine. These frees in turn go to our many pulpmills and 
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sawmills. At one time the pine bark was considered a waste product. 
Now many of the mills are burning the bark as a minor supplemental 
energy source for their own use, but its greatest use to horticulturist 
is as a growing medium for container plants and as a soil amendment 
in landscaping. 

In the southern states, because of ever increasing shipping costs from 
Canada, peat moss is an expensive soil amendment. Due to our high 
summer temperatures it breaks down quickly in the soil. Pine bark, on 
the other hand, is a long lasting organic material that can be purchased 
in bulk or in bags. It is readily available at nurseries and garden centers. 
Being locally produced the cost is low. It is light weight, clean and easy 
to handle. Pine bark is easy to incorporate into the soil by tilling or mixing 
in with a shovel. Although some brands will vary in texture, other than 
for aesthetic reasons, all grades seem to give the same results. In some 
areas soil mixes containing bark are available for container growing or 
for filling in raised planting areas. This can be an excellent way for pepole 
who have small areas or limited time and abilities to create a planting 
area. 

Pine bark improves all types of soil. Incorporated into sandy soils 
it helps retain moisture between the bark particles. Being organic in 
composition it holds nutrients that would normally leach out. Pine bark 
becomes almost a miracle additive to clay soils. We have found no other 
organic additive to last as long and go as far in soil improvement. With 
the addition of some sand this creates an ideal growing medium. One 
caution is to always “build up” or raise any soil improved bed in a clay 
area, otherwise the new bed would act as a bathtub to hold water 
running off of the surrounding soil surface. Remember drainage is one 
of the most important considerations in raising healthy daffodils. Bark 
also buffers the soil due to its insulating abilities. 

Since pine bark breaks down slowly it does not steal nitrogen from 
the soil or plants. Being coarse in texture it creates improved capillary 
action and drainage. In clay soils it does not cause soggy beds as peat 
moss, sawdust or compost would. Being acid in reaction it helps 
neutralize alkaline soils. In most soils lime is not necessary to balance 
the bark's acidity. However, in very acid areas the addition of lime may 
be necessary. It is always a good practice to have a soil analysis 
performed every few years. If lime is needed we have found that 
dolomite lime which contains magnesium (a necessary element) to be 
the most effective. 

One added benefit from pine bark use has surfaced in recent years. 
In laboratory tests soil mixes containing pine bark have less incidence 
of fungal and bacterial diseases. This is due to improved soil aeration 
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and microbiological activity. The encouragement of microhesia (a 
beneficial soil organism) that associates itself with plant roots is necessary 
in that this balance helps fight fungal and bacterial pathogens. As an 
example, it is now known that the failure of most Lady Slipper orchids 
(Cymprepidium) in cultivation is due to the lack of this relationship. 
With so many soilless and sterilized growing mixes we are now finding 
increased disease problems due to the lack of soil organisms. Many 
of our fertilizers and insecticides and fungicides upset the blance of those 
naturally occurring organisms. Therefore, anything we can do to 
encourage soil health also improves our bulbs’s well being. Mixes 
containing pine bark have become irreplaceable to the nurseries raising 
azaleas and rhododendrons and other plants that have high death rates 
from soil diseases. 

We accidentally discovered the improved growth of daffodils in beds 
prepared for azaleas. After a few years, increase was profuse and blooms 
were exceptional even on cultivars not known for their longevity in the 
South. With this success we then incorporated pine bark into the soil 
in three of our show beds. The results were noticeable after the first 
blooming. The improvements were most noticeable after three springs 
of heavy rain during the foliage ripening period. Losses were extensive 
in the beds that did not have the bark amendment. Most of our beds 
are a combination of shrub and daffodil mixes and are under an 
automatic sprinkler system. With our high summer temperatures in 
Texas, often over 100 degree for days on end and daily watering for 
the shrubs, daffodil losses can be extensive. With the addition of bark 
in place of peat moss we are now able to plant a broader range of choice 
cultivars. 

Since we are also growing a great number of our daffodils in Ohio, 
we have found equally satisfactory results on rot prone cultivars. This 
was particularly evident after the record spring rains of April, May and 
June of 1989. 

When the bark has been used as a mulch, and the bulbs have been 
lifted, we till in the old mulch and add a fresh layer to the surfaces. 

Due to the higher cost of pine bark in Ohio we only mulch with finely 
shredded fresh tree trimmings from the local tree trimming companies 
and we are careful not to incorporate much of this into the soil as it 
robs nitrogren. Sawdust should be used with caution because it can 
deplete the nitrogen supply in the soil and old sawdust, if not properly 
composted can become toxic through anaerobic decay. 

If you have a problem planting area and a basal rot problem as well, 
perhaps trying a new planting area this fall incorporating pine bark will 
prove successful. 
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OF DAFFODILS AND . 


Persephone 

ABOUT EATING ONE’S WORDS. I must admit that when I have 
my druthers, I’d druther not have to eat crow — or my own words. 
However, having to do so in this case puts me in good company for 
it was the late, great Dean Herbert who insisted that a drawing of N. 
cyclamineus was a figment of someone’s imagination and that it was 
“an absurdity which will never be found to exist.” 

As we all know it was Prof. Tait who found the species growing in 
the wild and thus was able to prove that there was and is a N . 
cyc/am/neus. In my case, proof came from Tasmania when Rod Barwick 
sent me some bulbs to bear out the contention that there is a N. jonquilla 
stellaris. Until then I could only find brief mention of this species in two 
of the many sources I had consulted and neither of these indicated when 
or where the original had been found, and there is no arboretum 
specimen of it at Kew (or anywhere else I can learn about). 

So, I just concluded that the elusive N. jonqullfa ste/Iaris was a parallel 
of the Tichborne claimant, in fact, or Mrs. ’arris, in fiction — i.e. there 
warn’t no sech thing. 

I still don’t know when or where this species was first found but I 
will admit that I must have been wrong, wrong, wrong. 

Comparing this with my various jonquillas (from several different 
sources) the one called stellaris is very similar in height, stem and foliage 
(except the latter has somewhat longer leaves that are prostrate and 
precisely curled in a neat circle). As to the difference in flower (there 
are about 3 florets per stem) when flattened out the stellaris measures 
3 cm, each segment 1 cm long. Usually these are sharply recurved. 
The little cup is very distinctive, 1 cm wide, 5 mm deep, with six, deep, 
precise lobes. (This form is infrequently found but I have had some 
forms of N. rupicola and one strain of N. odorus that have this same 
characteristic.) 

Now all I can say is that having admitted error I can only add that 
to me, at least, N. jonquilla stellaris is no great addition to this group, 
for it lacks the perfect, pleasing form and proportions of dear little N. 
jonquilla, looking just like the picture of its ancestor in Burbidge and 
Baker. 

ABOUT DISTINCTION. When an amateur grower was beginning 
to produce a lot of seedlings and wanted to drop the characteristic 
“distinction” from consideration in judging seedlings, I was one of those 
who strongly opposed the idea. Well, it is no secret about who won 
that argument. But now we are seeing the results that were predicted 
— i.e. just too many seedlings that lack true distinction are now being 
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introduced and registered. Nothing before or since could be confused 
with some of my favorites, e.g. Ludlow, Pigeon, Cloneen or Cotterton. 
I could add a number of other names but these can prove my point. 

Since I still believe that distinction should be considered in evaluating 
a seedling, I wonder if we couldn’t offer a special recognition for those 
seedlings that do truly have this quality? Right off I can think of two 
introductions that should have had such recognition — Foundling and 
Flyaway! (Do I see any hands going up in agreement?) 

SPEAKING OF TROPHIES AND SUCH. I look back on the 
various trophies and outward and visible signs of some honors my 
daffodils and arrangements have won over the years and I think “how 
imaginative and clever some committees were!” Then I think of many 
I didn’t bother to save and remember what one exhibitor once said, 
“Let’s face it, any household can absorb only so many bon-bon dishes!” 
At the time my response was “too true!” and it remains the same today. 
Of course my collection of Sterling julep cups and goblets have been 
a constant pleasure over the years, ditto could be said about a 
handsome, antique Japanese woodcut, and two wonderful antique 
Japanese containers. Now, I’ve seen something that belongs in that 
distinguished group — gifts that Jean MacAusland has designed and 
made for the special judges that serve the Nantucket show. When 
Bernice Ford stopped by for a visit recently she showed me four of 
these she cherished, with good reason. 

They are flat scrimshaw disks (which can be used as charms on a 
bracelet, as a pendant necklace, or could be made into a pin or earrings). 
Each year a different daffodil is used as a model — so a collection of 
them could be viewed as a hall of fame of beautiful daffodils. These 
are done by a special and gifted jeweler who ha a gift shop in Nantucket 
— and I do mean gifted! These are exquisite! 

This is a reminder of how much it means to receive a trophy or gift 
like this and makes me wonder why more show committees don’t make 
the effort to find meaningful gifts and trophies, 

ABOUT LIVING TROPHIES. One reason the various shows with 
which I was associated over the years always resulted in a marvelous 
response of exhibitors was that we offered very special awards. Not 
just interesting, unusual and valuable things for the arrangement class 
winners — but truly desirable bulbs for winners in the horticultural classes. 
This was made possible through the cooperation of Grant Mitsch. 

The way it worked was that we got together as much money as we 
could afford — sent it, along with description of classes that would 
qualify. Then he made the selections — and what selections they were! 
Not just bulbs he had a good stock of and would like to move out, 
but outstanding new cultivars, in many cases not available otherwise. 
In many cases a single bulb like this made it worthwhile for an exhibitor 
to travel many miles to attend the show. 
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We even followed this system for giving novice awards and here, 
Grant was just as generous. As you might imagine, when a novice 
received a fantastic bulb as an award, that novice soon made it a point 
to become more expert as a grower and exhibitor. 

I no longer have anything to do with shows, but I still think this idea 
had merit for those who do. 

AND SPEAKING OF SHOWS reminds me of the most memorable 
1 ever attended — not only for me but also for Virginia Curran. We 
proved that the old adage “half the fun is getting there” didn’t always 
work out. 

In my case a large station wagon was loaded down like a gangster’s 
funeral — the entire back end filled with coke bottles with stems of the 
most gorgeous daffodils, all in prime condition. It was a lovely misty- 
moisty day when we started out — and the flowers looked fresh and 
lovely, until we hit the Valley Road (old Rt. 11) when the sun came 
out hot and strong, shining right on those flowers. 

In the rear view mirror, I could see them drooping by the minute. 
Very soon it was panic time, but fortunately we came through a small 
town with a florist. As it happened they were very busy preparing the 
flowers for a funeral but were persuaded that our need was more 
pressing, or immediate! 

They helped us change water in all the bottles — then, at a nearby 
grocery store I found a large roll of aluminum foil and freezer tape — 
with which I lined all the windows in the station wagon. We looked 
a bit bizarre — in fact our passing didn’t go unnoticed by any others 
along the way. After four hours we reached Roanoke where we could 
unload and perform plastic surgery and mouth-to-flower resusitation, 
to our daffodils. 


GOOD DAFFODILS AVAILABLE IN 1991 
FOR $3.00 OR LESS 


Trumpet, 

Y-Y 

W-Y 

W-W 

Y-W 


Division 1: 

Viking, * Arkle, Golden Rapture, Olympic Gold, Arctic Gold 
* Preamble, Jet Set 

Queenscourt, Cantatrice, Perseus, Mnniswood 
Chiloquin, Honeybird, Lunar Sea 


Long Cup, Division 2: 

Y-Y Golden Aura, * Amber Castle, Camelot, Symphonette, 
‘Tristram, Oneonta, Butterscotch 

Y-R/O Bunclody, Vulcan, Shining Light, Resplendent, Loch Stac 
W-Y Chapeau, Festivity, Tudor Minstrel, Bit-O-Goid 
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W-R/O Ringleader, Avenger, Irish Rover, “Arbar 
W-P Salmon Spray, Romance, Coral Ribbon, “Violetta, Propriety, 
Roseworthy, Accent, “ Jewel Song, Salome, Mrs. Oscar 
Ronalds 

W-W Polar Circle, Wedding Bell, Broomhill, Ben Hee, Glenside, 
Ave 

Y-W Daydream, “Bracken Hill, Cloud Nine, “Bethany 

Small Cup, Division 3: 

Y-O/R “Perimeter, “Ardour, “Sunapee 

W-Y Old Satin, Aircastle, “Woodland Prince, Eminent, “Silken 
Sails, Grace Note 

W-R/O Merlin, Corofin, Palmyra, “Woodland Star, Dress Circle, 
“Silent Cheer 

W-P Gossamer, Audubon 
W-W Verona 

Double, Division 4 

1 bloom to a stem: Acropolis, Unique, Tahiti, Papua, Hawaii, 
Tonga 

More than 1 bloom to a stem: Cheerfulness, Yellow 
Cheerfulness, Sir Winston Churchill 

Triandrus Hybrids, Division 5 

W-W Tresamble, Ice Wings, Petrel 

Y-Y Liberty Bells, Lemon Drops, Sidhe, Stint 

Cyclamineus Hybrids, Division 6 
Y-Y Charity May; Y-0 Beryl; W-Y Dove Wings; W-W Jenny, 
Y-R Jet Fire 

Jonquil Hybrids, Division 7 

Y-Y Sweetness, Quail, Trevithian, Oregon Gold, Stratosphere 

Y-0 Bunting, “Kinglet 

Y-W Pipit, Dickcissel, “Chat, Oryx 

Y-R Suzy 

W-W Eland 

Tazetta Hybrids, Division 8 

W-Y Geranium; W-W Silver Chimes; Y-GYO Highfield Beauty; 
Y-GOO Canarybird 

Poeticus Hybrids, Division 9 

Actea, Perdita, Cantabile, Mega 
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Split Corona, Division 11 

Baccarat, Mistral, Cassata, Lemon Beauty, Mondragon, 
Palmares, Reisling, Sovereign, Tricollet 


Miniatures: 

April Tears, Bagatelle, Hawera, Minnow, Sundial, Tete-a- 
Tete, Baby Moon, Clare, Bobbysoxer, Chit Chat, Sun Disc, 
Little Gem, Pixie’s Sister, Jumblie 

If an overseas order, the postage is included in the cost estimate. 


THE BEST THAT MONEY CAN BUY 


Richard Ezell, chamkersburg, Pennsylvania 

.y'Xear reader, eager to raise your status and lower your bank 

| I balance? This is for you. When 1 saw Mary Lou Gripshover’s 
^ m. J well-chosen, extremely useful list of good show daffodils available 
at reasonable prices, I said to her semi-seriously, “Now, you must do 
a list of the best available at any price/' “Oh, no, Richard,” she replied 
in a similar vein, “it’s your turn.” 

It is almost two years later, but I have done it, with lots of help, to 
be sure, especially from Marie Bozievich, Bob Spotts, and Delia 
Bankhead, and from many others as well. Still, you must yell at me. 
not them, for 1 am responsible for all the egregious errors of inclusion 
and omission, and all other errors (save typographical . . . I’ll blame 
the editor for those.) 

My self-imposed limitations: 1) No miniatures, for various reasons, 
including the small number of possibilities and uncertain availability; 2) 
choices are based upon their performance in the United States — Old 
Newcastle and more recent Park Springs have racked up enviable show 
records elsewhere, but are dismal here; 3) all should be available for 
purchase — most are listed, some you might have to twist the grower’s 
arm to persuade him or her to part with a bulb; 4) all must have been 
grown here, or at least observed carefully — and more than once. 1 
have done my best not to tilt toward any growers or regions, but I am, 
alas, generally more familiar with cultivars raised in the northern than 
the southern hemisphere. (Some of my special favorites — Declare, 
Modulux, and Red Ember — hail from down-under.) 

You will pay dearly for many of these, but a few. now Dutch grown, 
are widely available, and represent the greatest bargains among show 
daffodils: Daydream, Rainbow, Tahiti, Unique, Ice Wings, Petrel. and 
Quail, for instance. 
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The cultivars are listed by division and grouped for convenience a 
bit arbitrarily according to a simplified reading of their color codes. Please, 
reader, be careful here. Don't use this list as final authority for your 
Throckmorton entries: that marvelous flower, Hambledon, used to be 
2 Y-WWO, but was 2 YW-WYY last I heard . . . it’s with my 2 Y-Y’s. 
Cyros is a special case: Daffodils to Show and Grow puts it in Division 
2; the International Daffodil Checklist of the Royal Horticultural Society 
has it in Division 1, but with the note that it varies between the divisions. 
To me it looks like a trumpet. 

The list here printed is altered significantly from the one 1 made a 
year ago. It would probably be dramatically different should I do it again 
in another couple of years. And I just might, so for that reason, as well 
as for the sheer joy of exchanging opinions (1 almost said “arguments"), 
let me know of your suggestions for additions and deletions. 

No guarantees are offered. You cannot buy a Quinn medal, only 
the raw materials which you must grow, groom, and stage with 
intelligence and care, but listed below, 1 assure you, are some mighty 
fine raw' materials. 


PEGOJJ 
TRAIL 

D-A-r-r-O-D-l-L-S 


Exceptional 

Daffodils 

for 

Show & Garden 


Your Source for Murray Evans 
and Bill Pannill Hybrids 

Oregon Trail Daffodils 

3207 SE Mannthey Corbett, Oregon 97019 
Write for Free Catalog 
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1 Y-Y: 

Baradoc, Comal, Golden Dale, Goldftnger, Midas Touch 

1 Y-0: 

Corbiere 

1 Y-W: 

Chiloquin, Epitome, Gin and Lime, Pay Day, Sweet Prince, Trumpet 
Warrior, Young American 

1 Y-P: 

Lorikeet, Fidelity 

1 W-W: 

April Love, Neahkahnie, Panache, Silent Valley, Vapor Trail 

1 W-P; 

Pink Silk, Tardree 

1 W-Y: 

Gyms, Downpatrick, POPS Legacy, Tudor Dance 

2 Y-Y: 

Bryanston, Demand, Euphony, Gold Bond, Gold Convention, Golden 
Aura, Golden Joy, Hamdledon, Reference Point, Top Notch 

2 Y-R/0: 

Golden Amber, Loch Hope, Loch Katrine, Loch Maberry, Loch 
More, Resplendent 



Resplendent Pipit 


Just to prove that money isn’t everything, here are two of the eighteen 
flowers on both lists, Resplendent (2 Y-R) and Pipit {7 Y-W) 
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TARRY 



MOTT 


2 O’R: 

2 Y-P: 

2 Y-W: 

2 W-W: 

2 W-P: 

2 W-rimmed P: 

2 W-Y: 

2 W-R/0: 

2 W-rimmed R/0: 


Charleston, Creag Dubh r Limbo 
Chemeketa, Highlite, Nacre 

Altun Ha, Daydream, Halstock, Hartgrove, Lemon Candy, Sungem, 
Swedish Fjord 

Areley Kings, Ashmore, Gull, Homestead, Immaculate, River Queen 
Culmination, Dailmanach, Declare, Fragrant Rose, Pol Voulin, 
Quasar 

China Doll, High Society, Rainbow 
Modulux, Newport, Pure Joy, Urbane 
Avenger, Hotspur, Loch Brora, Rameses, Young Blood 
Conestoga, Diablo, Lysander, Ringleader, Verve 


3 Y-Y: Citronita, Femdown, Johnnie Walker, New Penny, Walden Pond 

3 Y-R/O: Achduart, Red Ember, Solar Tan, Stanway, Trelay 

3 Y-rimmed R/0; Badbury Rings, Golden Pond, Irish Coffee, On Edge, Sunapee, 
Timolin 



Highfield Beauty Avenger 

Two more of the select group. Highfield Beauty (8 Y-GYO) and 
Avenger (2 W-R) 
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RICH 





3 0-R: 

3 Y-W: 

3 W-W: 

3 W-Y: 

3 W-rimmed Y: 

3 W-R/O: 

3 W-rimmed R/0: 


Benefactor, Bossa Nova, Prairie Fire 
Citron, Lyrebird, Silk Stocking, Wedding Band 
Achnasheen, Angel, Beautiful Dream, Cool Crystal, Mary Baldwin, 
Princess Zaide, Sea Dream 

Aircastle, Dunley Hall, Eminent, Rivendell, Halley’s Comet 
Limey Circle, Rimmon, Silken Sails 
Dalhauine, Dr. Hugh, Loch Roag 
Colley Gate, Gowo, Halgarry, Merlin, Olathe, Purbeck, Royal 
Princess 


4 Y-Y/R/O: 

4 W-W/R/O/P: 


5 Y-Y/O: 

5 W-WP: 

6 Y-Y/R: 

6 Y-W: 

6 W-P: 

6 W-W/Y: 


Beauvalion, Crackington, Etixer, Grebe, Sherboume, Spun Honey, 
Tahiti 

Androcles, Gay Kybo, Gay Ruier, Night Music, Pink Paradise, 
Snowfire, Unique 

Harmony Bells, Ice Chimes, Jovial, Ruth Haller 

Akepa, Arish Mell, Ice Wings, Jingle Bells, Petrel, Sunday Chimes 

Backchat, Elfin Gold, Jetfire, Rapture, Warbler, Willet 
Inca, Swallow, Wheatear 

Bilbo, Carib, Cotinga, Elizabeth Ann, Foundling, Kaydee, Lilac 
Charm 

Cazique, Durango, Ocean Breeze, Pepys, Perky, Treena 


7 Y-Y: 

7 Y-W: 

7 Y-Q: 

7 O-R: 

7 W-Y/W: 


Circuit, Quail, Stratosphere, Sweetness 

Intrigue, Oryx, Pipit 

Triller 

Indian Maid 

Dainty Miss, Eland, Fruit Cup 


8 Y-Y/R/O: Castanets, Falconet, Highfield Beauty, Radiant Gem 

8 W-W/Y: Aspasia, Avalanche, Polly’s Pearl 

9: Angel Eyes, Cantabile, Ireland's Eye, Killearnan, Red Rim, Torr 

Head 


11: Cum Laude, Phantom, Tiritomba, Tripartite 

12: Bittern 


Notes 

The criterian was chiefly merit for show purposes, but many of these 
will make superb garden flowers: Golden Amber, Tahiti, Pipit, and Petrel 
are a few of my favorites for that purpose. 

Some cultivars barely made the list. Gin and Lime, Downpatrick, 
Charleston, Ringleader, Sea Dream, Silken Sails, Quail, Sweetness, 
and Pipit, plus some others, have been questioned by discerning critics. 
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Many more almost made it: older trumpets like Viking and Carrickbeg 
can be awfully good, as can more recent ones like Swain, Golden Vale, 
and Prosperity. Bravoure has many show successes, but sports a thick, 
ungainly trumpet. Little Lavalier also wins, but seems to me a stiff and 
ungraceful intruder among the lovely flowers in Division 5. Among the 
whites in Division 2 are so many fine flowers (mostly hard to keep alive 
in my climate): Broomhill, Chinchilla, Moon Valley, Mount Fiji, Guiding 
Light, Springston Charm, Misty Glen, and more. And what a glorious 
flower old Woodvale can be, with its pale yellow rim. 

I think the best pink cup I ever saw was a bloom of Gracious Lady 
exhibited by Frances Armstrong. But that was ten years ago, and I 
haven't seen a good bloom of it since, and she tells me she hasn’t either. 
Pol Dornie? Obsession? 

How can I leave out Bulbarrow and Silken Sheen, and Broadway 
Village and Casterbridge, Loch Lundie and Loch Rimsdale? (Well, for 
the latter two, I think I just got tired of listing so many “Lochs.") 

Bee Mabley, which is the only bulb you can order from the ADS 
Executive Director, is a marvelously consistent beauty that probably 
should be on the list. 

I’ve started a new list of things I'm totally unfamiliar with, but must 
see and/or grow, because they are highly regarded by people I regard 
highly: King’s Grove, Compute, Stormy Weather, Cryptic, Potent, Flying 
Nun, and Abracadabra are some of those. 

At the bottom of the list find Bittern, deservedly at the bottom ...it’s 
not a good show flower, but it’s better than the only other standard 
Div. 12 I know, Dovekie. Work on it, hybridizers. 

“SOUTHERN REFLECTIONS” - A WINNER 

The Georgia Daffodil Society proudly announces that the 35th 
Annual National Show of The American Daffodil Society, held at 
Callaway Gardens, Pine Mountain, Georgia, on 29 - 30 March, 1990, 
has won National and State Awards. The Show won an award from 
The Garden Club of Georgia, Inc., and also received a National award 
from the National Council of State Garden Clubs for achievement 
in a flower show by a plant society. The schedule for the show also 
won an award of excellence. 

The Georgia Daffodil Society has now won four plant Society 
Flower Show Achievement Awards from The Garden Club of 
Georgia, Inc., and the National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. 
The awards won in 1990 were very special — as it was the National 
Show of our Society. The Georgia Daffodil Society thanks everyone 
involved that help to make “Southern Reflections ' such a wonderful 
success that we all took pride in. 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 

SHde Sets 

1. Show Winners 8. Classification and Color Coding 
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ITEMS FOR SALE 

Daffodil Pin (tie back, pin back, or ring back)...$10.00 

Daffodil Cuff Links, Earrings.........35.00 

Daffodils to Show and Grow , 1989 .....6,00 

Handbook for Growing , Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils, 1990...7.00 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966......Paper Cover 4.50 

Modern Miniature Daffodils, J. Wells......38.00 

Daffodils for Home, Garden and Show, D. Barnes..27.00 

The Narcissus (reprint) E.A. Bowles..30.00 

Daffodil Diseases and Pests, T. Snazelle....5.00 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank.......$18.00 with binder $22.00 

Dr. Throckmorton’s Stud Book...75,00 

Ten back copies of The Daffodil Journal (no choice).12.00 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal... .3.00 

Journal Binders (holds 12 copies)..12.00 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 1989.two first class stamps each 

Show Entry Cards - Standard or Miniature (please specify) 500 for $20.00; 1,000 for 
$33 00 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils 1982-83. 5.00 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils 1986-87. 6.00 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils 1988-89..... .8.00 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils 1990-91....9.50 

Older RHS Yearbooks on Daffodils, 1961, ’68.Write for prices 


Prices subject to change without notice. 

Prices include postage in U.S.A. Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, 
Inc. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on daffodils. Copies 
of these are sometimes available or names will be placed on want list. 
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